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Tlic brain itself, eontainiii", as it does, so large a propor¬ 
tion of the blood of the body, is, in this view, supplied also 
with a large proportion of organic nerves. 

The coincidence of nutritive blood-vessels (called also 
capillary) and nutritive nerves points to some strict organic 
<^onnoction between them. In fact, it is the presence of 
tlie nerves wliicli impnrts to the blood-vessels the property 
of rccciviO" and reacting uiion impressions from agents 
within orwitlumi the body—a proptjrty to which the name 
of “irritability” is given. 

Let not the reader confound “imlabilitv” with “sen¬ 
sibility,” another ]»roperty of aporhnn of the body. Irn- 
, tabilitv exists in the blood-vessels and organic nerves all 
v»vcr till* fniujc (^has its central oigans in the chest and 
alMloftien - b(‘g('ts no sensation oi volitum is ever in 


action Sensibility exists m tlie nerves of the brain and 
s]anal coni oiil\ -has its cciitiai organs in the brain and 
.s]»inal ci)id - licgols scTi.sation and volition, and is suspended 
111 hI(‘ci> other hand, scnsilulity and sensa¬ 

tion aic built ipp'i irritability and UTitatioii, as thus—the 
brum IS (oiiiposod ol .natter dejiosited from the blood- 
vess(‘ls, and tln'si' .ire legulatiHl in the manner and quality 
'-nq‘Jiieir(i(‘]>osit by the amount and character of their irrita¬ 
bility, tinnetove, if the irritalhlity be acted on vehemently 
fas in giAing stimulants), the action of tlie blood-vessels, 
otherwisi; calliid their irritation, is velTement also, and 
they deposit more than usual of the brain matter, which 
]iosscsscs till' ]iropcrtj of sensibility, and in this way ^ 
iuujmenU'd svnmUon u heaotten. It is important to bear’ 
this ill mind for the future application to the doctrine of 
I'hronic dis(‘ase— irritation praetdes smsaivm^ sensation is 
htnlt vjfon irritation. • 

The first cifcct, therefore, of causes of disease—excessive 
cold or heat, infectious matter, &c.—is upon that nervous 
system which presides over the cn,i)illary or nutritive 
blood-vessels, and whose centrSll portions are in the viscera 
of the chest and abdomim—the gani^ionic system. 

It is ascertained by numerous experiments that the first 
effect of all kinds of agents upon the nervously endowed 
capillaries is to produce contraction of them—a aimmution 
of their calibre Dy the fact of their contraction. In other 
words, sdl agents are stimulants to them, and bring them 
into action, and that action is contraction. But as all 
action is effort, such effort must, in a living body,' be 
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succeeded by lassitude and exhaustion; and in the case of 
these small blood-vessels, relaxation and increase of t^ibi^ 
is the evidence of this secondary state; and further, it 
follows that the amount of relaxation will be in exact pro¬ 
portion to the amount of the iffcvious contraction. 

Of course the condition of the blood as to quantity is 
affected by these two opposite states of the vessels that 
contain it. When the vessels contract on the i^qdication 
of the morbid stimulus, they drive their contained blood 
from them; and when relaxation ensues, the blood nishes 
into their increased calibre; and the amount of blood thus 
brought into a part will be, of course, in exact proportion 
with the relaxation, and this with the contraction, of the 
containing blood-vessels. • 

To illustrate all this:—I api)ly water at 35"" of Pmiren- 
heit to the back of the hand when it is warm; it fust of all 
drives the blood from tlife skin, and renders it pale; tins 
is because tlie cold has stimulated the nutritive nerves of 


the blood-vessels, and caused them to (‘ontract and drive 
the blood from tliern; but m a very short time tlie skin 
becomes more than usually red, and, if friction he used, 
hot too. This is because the vessels have been oxhaustou 
by the contracting effort, have relaxed, and admitted <r 
blood into them. This is an approach to inflammation of 
the skin of the l^d. • 

Or take a piece of frozen mercury, the temperature of 
whwb is 38° below the zero of Fahrenheit, and apply it on 
, the hand. The btimulus is so violent, the contraction so 
excessive, as to be imtantaneoudy followed hy excessive 
relaxation and total loss of vital power of the blood-vessels, 
and inflammation of the most destructive kind is produced. 
The part is burned, in fatt, as effectually as if the opposite 
stimulus of red-hot iron had been applied. 

IBetween these two instanises the shades of stimulation 


and relaxation are infinite, according to the morbific agent 
applied. Tlie more stimul^ing the agent, the more raxiid 
and extreme the amount of blood brought to the iiart, 
whether that part he the skin of the hand, or the mucous 
jining of the stomach or lungs. 

But whilst such are the conditions of morbid action in 


the blood-vessels, what changes take place jn the blood 
they contain % 

In the first place, its movement through the blood-vessels 
of the diseased part is retarded, in consequence of the 
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diminished contractile power of those vessels. There is 
More or less excess and congestion of blood in the part, 
an excess which obtains at the expense of other and 
healthy parts. It is the excess which causes the swelUiuj 
of inflamed jiarts, their redness, their increctsed heat, the 
unusual quantity of blood secreting an unusual quantity 
**of caloric, and their painfulness, the pressure of the 
excessive >)lood on the surroimding nerves rendering them 
irritable; although, as I shall have occasion to show here- 
after, infijimmation of intciiial parts may exist without 
pain, in the usual acceptation of the word, and without 
redness. 

In the next place, the chemical changes that go on in 
the blood undej^o modification, in consequence of this 
cxceife and retardation of its movement. This is shown 
by the increased heat alrcarly alluded to; and further, if 
the iiiflammatoiy congestion be not relieved, the blood 
secretes —the matter of abscess—either in the shape 
of a collection called an abscess, or the same flows freely 
from the surface of a mu(;ous membrsine, forming a bad 
kind of expectoration, &c. But the chemical changes in 
question viiry endlessly with the diseased part. In the 
'*!^nacli, there is acid instead of insipid mucus and gastric 
]ui(;e; in the liver there is acrid and dark instead of 
slightly bitter and yellow bile; /rom the kidneys, acid 
instead of alkaline secretion; and so on,* The most fami¬ 
liar instance of this as a si^al of disease is the state of 
the tongue when the mucous lining of the stomach is 
disordered. The variety of the secretions there is endless, • 
and each one correspond^ with a certain shade of conges¬ 
tion of blood in the membrane that covers the tongue. 
Judge, then, how numerous ar# the shades of diseased 
action in that single tissue of the body! 

Such, then, is the condition of a part when it is in the 
acute stage of disease. The phases of the process may be 
briefly stated as follows:— • 

1. The application of excessive stimulus to the nervously 
endowed blood-vessels of the part. 

2. Excessive contraction of the blood-vessels in conse¬ 
quence, with expulsion of their contained blootL 

3. Exhaustion and relaxation of the same blood-vesse^ 
with conseqtient excessive influx and retention of blood in 
them. 

4 Diseased sensation, secretion, and nutrition of the 
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part, consequent on the retention of the blood in the 
exhausted and relaxed vessels, the vital chemistry bein^^* 
for the time, improperly carried on. 

These phases apply to all acutely diseased parts what¬ 
ever—^from the small pimple on the skin to the most 
intense inflammation of the lungs or brain. In all, the 
same stages occur, whatever the exciting cause may be, 
whether it be the atom of dirt irritating the follicle of the 
skin, and produdng the pimple there, or the rush of cold 
air into the lungs, irritating their mucous membrane, and 
drawing excessive blood into it. 

From what precedes, it appears that the intimate vital 
condition of a part in acute disease is one of debility. The 
blood-vessels nave lost their contractile^cnorgy, and arc- 
oppressed with blood which they lack the power to fhrow' 
oft'. But we must not, meanwhile, lose sight of the fact, 
that the organic nerv'cs themselves, whose re-action on 
excessive stimulus has produced all this mischief, arc also 
supplied with and nourished by blood-vessels; and that 
therefore they, tof), are in a state implying diseased sensa¬ 
tion and nutrition. In other words, they arc cxq^uisitely 
irritable, but their irritability is of a diseased miality, and 
not sustained, because they are badly nourished by 
blood; the result of which is more than ordinary sensi¬ 
tiveness to the causes A^ich first induced the disease, or 
to any stimulus t^hatever applied to the part. FeehU con¬ 
traction takes place, then more exhaustion; contraction 
again, and so until all power is lost. Thus a man gets 
■ a slight inflammation of the mucous lining of the wind¬ 
pipe from breathing very cold :!6r; allow^s the same cause 
to exasperate it daily by a(;tmg on the highly irritable but 
feeble nen^s and blood#?esBel8 of the membrane; and, 
finally, induces the most intense form of inflammation of 
the lungs—a too frequent illustration of the fact, that the 
most fatal maladies commence in a “ slight cold.” 

Having thus established* the fact, that acute disease 
of an organ implies extreme debility, morbid irritability, 
and congestion of its blood-vessels and organic nerves, we 
may now revert to the proposition, that all so-cdled 
general disease originates in some local disorder—a pro¬ 
position that will best be developed by tracing the phjrsical 
history of such a local condition as I have abofe descriM. 
And we will take the local inflammation of an organ 
whose sympathies are the most extensive—acute mucous 
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inflammation of the stomach, commonly caUcd “acute 
j^j^digestion.” 

A man ingests highly seasoned meats and alcoholic 
drinks, and begets in the mucous lining of his stomach a 
patch of such disorder I have minutely described. Now, 
though that disorder is, as regards the patch itself, one of 
deiYnmd vital power, it becomes to other parts a source 
of exalted vital action; as if the very fact of the eiistencjc 
of a diseased point roused the system to efforts for its 
relief—an opinion that was held by Hippockates, and has 
prevailed with some of the soundest physicians since his 
times.* The sympathy thus excited in other organs of the 
body is in proportion to the amount and kind of nervous 
matter tlu'.y contain. Thus, in the case before us, the 
g;in[,honic neivAis matter of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach excites the same matter distributed to the heart, 
whose beats are, in consequence, increased in frequency 
and force ^ the pulse becomes rapid and hard; as a result 
of this quickened pulse, the breathings also quicken. Then 
comes the symi)athy with the spmjil cord and tlie brain, 
whose functions are rendered irregular or are oppressed; 
hen(‘e the lassitude of mind and limb, the prostration of 
jrffcngtli, the somnohmee first, and then the sleeplessness. 
Then there are the sympathies with the mucous 
surfaces of all the other organs roused, causing the diminu¬ 
tion and vitiation of their secretions; bpnee the heavmess 
and the aclimg of the foreheaib the suffused eyes, the 
fevered and dry tongue, the thirst, the stoppage of the 
bile, the constipation of the bowels, the scantiness of the 
secretion from the kidiicys, all of them dependent on 
mucous membranea And as this mucous surface extends 
to the outer part of the body, forming the tnie skin, the 
same morbid sympathy extend# thither, accompanied with 
the same diminution and vitiation of sensation and secre¬ 
tion : hence the dry and hot skin called “ feverish heat” 

In fact, here is a case of yliat is called “ simple inflam¬ 
matory fever,” a general disease traceable to a small point 
of acute inflammation in the stomach. Sometimes the 

* Indeed, the doctrine that disease, that is, a series of unnatural 
symptoms, is constantly the signal of the whole body being excited to 
savo^ some vital part from destrnctipii, obtains countenance from all 
the facts thar close observation of its causes, progress, and termination 
can supply. If space jpermitted, it would not be difficult to apply this 
doctrine to any possible cose of disease. 
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same general result follows on the application of cold air 
to the ovier mucous surface—^tlie skin—whereby the bloQfJ 
is thrown on an extensive portion of the inner mucous 
membrane of the nose, throat, and lungs: and then nearly 
the same phenomena are present, and a feverish cold” is 
said to exist. But m cither case, and indeed ir all cases 
of geneial symptoms, there is one organ, ami sometimes 
only wife spot of an organ, tliat oiigmabis the vdiole sf^iies, 
ana wliich must be overcome, as tuc <*ausi, beloie vse can 
vanquish the sjinptoms, wliitli arc tlm elferts. To(t mneii 
stress cannot be hnd Ui»on tlus inijMjr^ant l-iet. Th^ I’t'nial 
or ignorance of it jeads to t]>(‘ im)hl uiihf “j’ '• an . uiinKiI 
ful treatment of disease, it leads to tlic tieaL eiii -‘f eih*ets 
instead of causes* and, as 1 siiall lia\e bereatu \.n asjwxx 
to show, it furnishes tin' eluerarguueiits^ gainst .aeiudi- 
nary drug medicat ni of the day 

It does not iqjptar 1h o, m acute (h'<oa-e of a part, ihe 
organic connection hotv^^on the eojitjiniiii,' btood-iesiseJs 
and their eontaincii bloi <1, is tuithei distil!bed tl'iin t 
alter the vital elKmirti^ eiimed on in rlieiii, and tlius to 
produce diseased niitiition oi secretions. There is no 
breaking down ol tlie biootl glolnilcs—uo iLisorganizatioii 
of that Iluid. Then. only excess ot blood in vessels tl^^Ui 
have lost the suiijeioiit nniabilny t > eoutiant on their *‘on- 
teiits, and which >et, having tins low deare*' of vitality, 
are exquisitely sensitive tv the action of new or additional 
morbid eaus^s. 

But this <*au cuily obtain for a ccirt.iin ixM'iod. If tiic 
acute mlldinrciatiun be not terminated by some crihcal 
iictirn ill other organs--il no tpurguig of the bowels, 
uor purging of the skin by sweat,* nor of the kidneys 
by loaded urine, uor of the membiauc of the lungs hy 
cxiiectoration, puts an enA to it by the tiaiisfcr ot irri¬ 
tation to those several organs, the organic svmpathy 
between the blood and its ^'essels is lost, and tlie other 
great organs—the brain, spiral coid, Imart, <fcc.—which 
the first diseased part had aroused to cxtrivirdinary action 
for the purpose' of rescuing the organ in whii-li it exists 
from disease, bemg unable to do so in consequence of its 


• Hero is another of those terms which writcis on the ■water-cure 
produce as new, and containing a utw idea. As in tMI case of the 
‘‘ crisis”, we must look hack 3000 years to find IIipcockates speaking 
in many places of his writings about purging by the skm.” 
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intensity, fail in their powers too; and the death of tho 
bjdy follows. 

Be it remarked, however, that we know not of death of 
tlie body save as it is produced by failure of the organic 
powers (►f the visoera—of the internal parts. A man is 
said to die from “mortification of the leg,” when, in truth, 
he. dies because the irritation of the leg has extended to 
llic Msrern-, and, notably, to the digestive organs, and 
.■auses Ou^n a morbid state which kills them. As long as 
thi'V' can digest food, the mUii will live, though lioth legs 
w(iio *• a of 1. MiilieatioTi , «md when they will no 
1 aii;e ligc^t l^od, th-' ni,*ji will (ue, though only a single 
t<'-c verc jiiorlilied. And if t‘'>s holds with regiird to the 
•discjise '>r a liicb, how nui’di morii forcibly is H tmo when 
some ijitcriial niaf!id> .vlcuv s eoncnii'^d! In short, as I 
iia' c elftC »vliere said,'^ co}fh > by Jm vwcm/” — 

an axiom that (‘ivht la he preseut to cverj p*'ysicianwhcn 
he \ itoits a i>ati'\ t 


* lu :i‘V ’’’rt’.viiin.iiL «)t 1/i.scai.c.'' 

k> ji 


Chill dull, 1842. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DOCTRINE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 

• 

PftSBage of acute into chronic disease—IIow caused hy druf? medication 
—Imperfect aixl forced cnis(\s jiroduccd by it—LohS oi vitality m 
the blood-vps&cds, a soiiict' ol irntation to olht.r parts—Parallel 
between the states pioducnig acute and chroiiio disease—Chaiigfs 
of aecrotioii and seu‘'atiou ilinstiatcd in dys|fcj]»sia, chronx^ disease 
of the lungs, &c.—General conclusion. 


SDProsiNC at-iite disease neither to terminate in death nor 
in some complete critieaJ action raised m anotlu'r than tlio 
morbid organ or set of organs, there remains a third ter¬ 
mination of it—and that is “chronic disease.” 

To this the ordinary mode of drug medication in acute 
diseases tends most iiowerfully. I wdl endcavoi 4 (;,Jitt 
show how. 

A simple inflammatory action of the stomach, such as 
I have describe*! in thTs last chapter, being endowed witli 
the name of “acute indigestion,” is trciited as such; that 
name is treated; the 'inflammation would aj)|>car never to 
be considered—at least it is charitable to suppose so. 
For what is done? Three fir four grains of a highly 
irntating compound of mercury, called cjilomel, are ail- 
ministered, the aim bejng to urge the liver to pour out 
its bile. After this has remained in the stomach for a 
few hours, violently irritating it, luid calhng to its already 
gorged mucous membrane a further sui>ply of blood, 
another kind of irritant isiadministered, in the shape of a 
purgative saline draught; the aim of tfiat being to cause 
the secretion of a vast quantity of mucus from the whole 
digestive canal, and esjiecially from the stomach. 

How, in this process two things are to be remarked: 
first, that calomel does not stimulate the liver to act, ex- 
cept by previously stimulating tbe stomaclf; it acts, and 
can aot only, by extension of irritation from the stomach 
to the liver; it never touche$ the liver at all—it is phy- 
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sically impossible that it should; and next, that neither 
the liver can pour out more bile than usual, nor the diges¬ 
tive mucous membrane pour out more mucus than usual, 
without more blood than usual being present, whence to 
derive those secretions. Accor<ling]y, after the double 
stimulation of the calomel and the black draught peri)e- 
imted on the membrane of the stomach, there can be no 
difficulty m imagining the alimentation of blood in it. 
Yet the disorder to he removed consists essentially in an 
increase of blood in that very wAtnihrane! Yet, again 
calomel and black draught do certainly relieve a fit of 
acute indigestion! How is this 'i 
, It is thus. It is foimd by hmg experience, that a free 
flow of bile and ^^ucus from the digestive canal and liver 
is the* kind of crisis i^hich Nature chooses, in order to 
relieve the upper organs of digestion. Autumnal diarrhoea 
is a never-failing instance of this. And as it is certain 
that, in acute dyspepsia, those upper organs are disordered— 
however uncertain or erroneous may be the precise notions 
of the disorder— the attempt is made to imitate the natural 
relief by expediting it. An enoimous quantity of blood 
is attracted to tlic stomach directly, and to the liver 
ectly; and the vessels containing it relieve them¬ 
selves by foicmg out the bile and mucus in extraordinary 
quantities. A forced^ false^ and ^niperfect crisis is thus 
produced, and all seems quiet again. • 

Seems quiet again; for it is impossible that such 
unnatural and vehement stimulation can be apidied to the 
organic nerves of the mucous membrane without exhaust¬ 
ing their energy: it is tlie^aw of all living Indies; there¬ 
fore, although the gorged vessels have relieved themselves 
by their extraordinary sccretioii*i, the nerves, by whose 
energy they should recover their healthy calibre, fail to 
afford such energy. In this state of things, nothing pre¬ 
vents the accumulation again of blood in the same vessels; 
the very first meal after the’physic may do this, or it 
may be a day or two of feeding, or a few days of mental 
or physical exertion—for these, too, are causes of acute 
dyspepsia. But whatever the exciting cause, this second 
accumulation takes place still more readily than the firsk 
the organic power of the part having been weakened: and 
lo! another nt of indigestion, and the same calomel and 
black draught as before. 

But this time it is not quite so acute in character 
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as formerly. The organic tone of the blood-vessels is 
diminished in consequence of the cxliaiisted state of their 
nerves. The organic sympathy between the vessels and 
the blood they contain is diminished, irom the same 
cause: add to which, that in the interval between this 
and the former attach the membrane of the stomach has 
not been in condition to afford strong gastric juice, diges¬ 
tion has been of a diaracter not to make good blood, 
and the want of this operates on the vessels of the dis¬ 
eased membrane. So that, looking to the vessels them¬ 
selves, to the nenxs which inllueiice them, and the blood 
that circulates in them, the whole of the morbid organ, 
or part of organ, is in a still lower state of vitality tlian^ 
bemre, ^ ^ 

Nevertheless—and this must nev(*r uc lost siglfi of— 
this diminished vitality in the portion of the diseased 
stomach is a cause of great irritation elsewhere. The 
phenomena of headache, fever, &c, are not w intense as 
before. But although the pain of head, heat of skin, &c, 
are not such prominent signals of the stomach disorder 
as before, that is because their vitality is diminished: 
they do not respond with the same vigour and acuteness 
to the digestive irritation as on the first attack. Still^*if^ 
mischief, both in the stomadi and the brain, and its 
nerves, as wcU as the^skm, has advanced; their minute 
action is further than ever from the standard of healthy 
life. The two forced, false, and imperfect vrtse& have left 
the sb)mach in a more irritable and more feeble condition 
than ever. 

But what of thatl Relief has been iirocured, speedily 
and with small trouble. Business and pleasure have 
scarcely, if at aU, been vitemiptod; the only disagreeable 
has been the taste of the physic, and jicrhaps a little grilling 
of the bowels from it. The patient knows not of^ and 
the prescriber cares not for (if he knows), the small spot of 
lingering irritation that is ioft behind, to be again lighted 
up and again extinguished by ibiced deluges of bile and 
mucus, until the stomach itself passes from irritation into 
disorganizing ulceration, or c^cer, and, extending its 
morbid sympathies to the brain, spinal cord, skin, and 
lower bowels, kills the patient with apoplexv or palsy, or 
^ows him to drag on me, a prey to the misfcies of hj-po- 
chondriasis, to piles and rectum disease, or to an inveterate 
skin disease. 
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The mode in which this extension of morbid actions 
from .the stomach over the entire body takes place, will 
receive fnrther develoj)ment in these pa^es. Meantime, 
the tracing of those actions in the stomach itself, that has 
been made, will, I trust, put the reader in possession of 
the organic state which constitutes chronic disorder of the 
Stomach. It wrill be perceived that it is an extension, in 
degree^ of the acute state. In both they are— 

1. The eidiausted and relaxed condition of the blood¬ 
vessels. 

2. The enfeebled, yet irritable state of the organic 
nerves of the part 

. 3. The presence of an unusual quantity of blood in 
the vessels, c(msq^ucnt on their loss of power to pass 
it on. • 

4. Disordered fluids from, and disordered nutrition of 
the part, consequent on the presence of excessive blood, 
and on the imperfect chemistry carried on in vessels that 
liavc lost the healthy control of the ganglionic neiTes, and 
the healthy sympathy "with their contained blood. 

In the chronic state of disease all these conditions are 
augmented. The enlccbling and irritability of the vessels 
jrrK*ierve» go on to sucli an extent, that, in some cases, no 
mterval whatever of relief from the symptoms they beget 
is obUined. As regards the cxcesif of blood in the part, 
this varies with the amount of stimulus applied^ A more 
than ordinary amount of food, or drink of a stimulating 
quality, Avill, by exciting tlic contractility of the vessels 
for a brief period, diminish the amount they contain for 
that period, and for this rfjason it is that some dyspeptics 
find tcmporaij ease from eating, from taking wine and 
other alcoholic liquids, or bitter«, or opiates. But it is 
mainly in the alteration of the vital relations between the 
vessels and their contents, that the clironic stage of disease 
exceeds and differs from the acute. In chronic disease 
this relation is so lost, that tliC blood in the vessels fre- 
(luently breaks up, loses its globular constitution, becomes 
brown or purple mstcad of vermilion, and is changed in its 
chemical constitution also. As a consequence of all which, 
the deposits from it, both liquid and solid, arc more ex¬ 
tensively (ieranged than in acute disease, where the blood 
as yet retain^its mechanical, and is very slightly, if at aU, 
changed in its chemical characteristics. Hence it is that 
chronic disease (of the stomach for instance) is so inva- 
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riably accompanied with acid instead of insipid fluids, witli 
vast volumes of air, sometimes insipid, at others ftt'tid and 
offensive; the vital chemistry of the small hiood-vessels 
mixing together the elements of the blood in such a mor¬ 
bid manner, {is to form acid in one case, and aeriform 
instead of liquid matters in the other. Hence it is, also, 
that cancerous and other simply morbid and malignant 
fllatters are deposited, instead of the usual textures that 
constitute the part, be it the mimous membrane of the 
stomach, or of the lungs, the brain, the skin, and otlier 
textures. 

One of these solid deposits is the. nen’'ous matter itself 
of the part. Tlio los.s of healthy strueturo and vital timl, 
chemical constitution of the blood caus|j,s a dcpasil of dis¬ 
eased nervous matter—^matter that originates, tbtteforo, 
diseased ncivous sensations. Hence the thousand inde¬ 
scribable sensations of tlic person afflicted with chronic 
disease, cspetaiilly of the. stomcich ■ the material of which 
his nerves arc conipsed is diseased in kind. But he also 
has it diseased in degToc; for there is an excess as wcU as 
a deterioration of blood in the iiart, and the deposit of 
nervous matenid is, as a consequence, in excess too. Hence 
it is, taking the stomach as an cxiiinple again, that llicCw# 
taken into a dyspeptic stomach is generally which it 
never is in health, a sojind man taiows not, by his stomach, 
that ho has eateb at all -knows not that he has a stomach: 
the organic nerves in a state of health not jio&sessing sen- 
but only irntahihty. Hence, too, the voracious 
appetite that acompanies some forms of chronic indiges¬ 
tion, in which the excessive iiTftability of the nerves, from 
augmented deposit of nervous matter, causes an increased 
contraction of the muscvlar coat of the stomach, even to 
the amount of spasm; and liunger is nothing more than a 
gentle spasm of that organ. In some dyspe-ptifis, hunger 
of this kind is experienced immedifitely after a very full 
meal The same excessivd' secretion of nervous matter 
also ejmlains the extreme sensitiveness of the stomach to 
the sight and smell of many things which, in liealth, were 
tolerable to both. And, finally, the combined excess and 
deterioration of the nervous iifflucncc of the stomach pro¬ 
duces that immense caprice of appetite, and^ in the objects 
of appetite, the fastidiousness and the desii^ for change, 
whicn characterize some phases of chronic irritation of the 
stomach. 
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I have exemplified from this last-named chronic dis- 
ot^r^ because it is the most familiar; but the same 
do(tone applies to all other organs of the body. 

In chronic disease of the air-tubes of the lungs, for 
instance, wliich imdudes what are called “old man’s 
cough” and “humid asthma,” the same relaxation of 
bfbdd-vessels and loss of accord between them and their 
contents, beget morbid expectoration on the one hand, and 
excessive sensitiv^ess to the quality and quantity of the 
air that enters them in respiration on the other. There is 
frequently, too, the same caprice as rcga.nls air, which we 
noticed in the stomach as regards food (for air is the 
.food of the lungs), and asthmatic patients will sometimes 
be able to breathe ^iily the heavy ami smoky atmosphere 
of towns , at others, only the elastio* and light breezes of 
mountains. 

Or, suppose clironic disease fixed deeper in the lungs, in 
their si)ongy texture ; there, too, the same condition of 
blood vessels and their contents gives rise to analogous 
results . and the morbid nutrition going on in the part 
leads to ihc fonnation of abscesses, of tubercles, sooner or 
later to terminate in pulmonai’y consumption, of cancerous 
ri<f]^i%<it of calcar{‘ous matter, &c,—all of them dei>endent 
on morbid influence of the ganglionic nerves of the part, 
morbid blood-vessels, and morbid blood. 

From these instances all the re.st*biay bovconceived. In 
the brain, m the heart, in the liver and hidneys, in the 
bones and their covering, in the sheaths and great cover¬ 
ings of the muscles, in the ligaments of the joints, and, 
finally, in the skin, the samlb state forms the chronic dis¬ 
order of each ana all. Excessive and morbid secretion, 
nutrition, and sensation, the resull^ of exhausted vitality of 
the blood-vessels, diseased blood within them, and extreme 
but diseased sensitiveness of the ganglionic nerves of the 
part, constitute the organic facts in these different textures 
and organs of the body. 

I now proceed to review the manner in which a com¬ 
bination of points of chronic disorder is brought alwut, 
and a disease, firom being simple, becomes complicated. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

PHENOMENA OF THE EXTENSION OP CHRONIC 

DISEASE. 


OccRBional and penriancnt extonsion—Agency of the nenons system 
in this—Animal sensatioi) not necessary—Rationale ol exten¬ 
sion without pain—Shown in congestion of the brain—I’liases of 
extension —Why tntiiout pain —Exemplified in various stomach 
disorders — Extension from stomach to luvr—From the^ame to 
the air-lubes ol the lungs—Stomach cough—Asthma—Pidmonary 
consumption—Extension to the kidneys; stone, diabetes, drops}, 
Bright’s disease—Extension to the skin; tetters, scurf, acne, Ac.— 
To the limbs; spurious palsy—Sympathy of nutrition—Importance 
of the viscera—Extension from without inwards, wounds, Ac.— 
Fiom witliin outwards, with pain —Gout, tic, rheumatism, tAc.— 
Causes of the pain—Gtneralixatioiis. 

I HAVE hitherto heen speaking of the minute essentiiMSi*^>f 
chronic disease in an^y one organ, or part of an organ. 
The chief charatJteristic of a living liody, however, Sym¬ 
pathy, will not^dmit Bf one part remaining in a moihid 
state, without involving, sooner or later, other parts. The 
principle upon whi(;h this proceeds, and the phenomena 
elicited in the course of the extension, are of the first 
importance in guiding us towjfe’ds the philosophical treat¬ 
ment of disease. The want of precise ideas on this subject 
is the source of the most inefficient, and, at the same time, 
of the most dangerous practice in chronic disorder j of 
practice which strives against effects, instead of cauees, 
and ends by exasperating both, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. « 

Tne extension of chronic disease is either occasional or 
perman€7it; and the frequent repetition of the former leads 
to the latter. Thus chronic irritation of the liver and 
stomach causes occasional flushing of the face and head¬ 
ache—indications of surging blood towards the head—-the 
intervals between which gradually become ^ess and less 
palpable, as the establishment of the condition in the head, 
which causes them, proceeds. It is a sort of warning 
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^vcn before another organ, the brain becomes perma- 
itfmtly involveil in the mischief of the one first affected. 

The agent by which this extension takes place is the 
nervous system; but both occasional and jiermanent e3rten- 
sion may take place without the intervention of animal 
semahon —as when clironic irritation of the digestive 
apparatus causes a periodical increase of discharge from 
an external ulcer, no increase of pain or other sensation 
attending; or when irritation of the stomach acts slowly, 
but incessantly on the he^rt, producing therein orgamc 
mischief totally unsuspected, until examination after a sud- 
ilen death reveals the fact oi long-standing disease in both 
organa Very frequently, the worst cases of indigestion 
*nre those which prcaluce no pam, no malaise even, but in 
which ^the body willtes in atrophy. Ibe deposit of tuber¬ 
cles in the lungs from chronic disease of the digestive 
organs, is another, and too frequent illustration of this fact. 
In such cases, there must still be transmission of sympathy, 
of sensation; and, inasmuch as the animal mrt of us is 
not {»varc of the transmission, save by its results, it follows 
that the sensation propagated from one diseased part to 
another, must have been an organio sewsaiiow, as contra- 
di>ij|wguished from an animal one. 

Iteternng to the fact iHjfore-meijtioned, that wherever 
there is a blood-vessel, or wherever nutrition goes on, there 
are organic nerves, the explanation of th/s organic sym¬ 
pathy, or sensation, will be sufficiently clear. The nniver- 
Sidity of these nerves and blood-vessels in the body renders 
t)ic extension of organic irritations from one of its organs 
to others a very ready, and, indeed, an inevitable pheno¬ 
menon. The exhausted and irritable nerves and vessels of 
a part prove, as was before said, a source of irritation, of 
stimulation to other parts. In tne^ latter, the same minute 
changes go on, as have been observed in the pai-t first 
affected—oft-repeated contraction, followed by relaxation 
and exhaustion of the vessels and organic nerves. . Thus, 
' ill the instance just quoted, the chronic irritation of the 
stomach from time to time, violently stimulates the blood¬ 
vessels of the brain: these contract vehemently, then relax, 
and then the blooa surges towards the head, to fill them. 
This r.'^cess happening over and over again, the vessels of 
the becctoe at length permanently gorged, congested; 

mid cong^tion of the ^ain may terminate in partial pres¬ 
sure of its substance, and consequently, paUy of a bmb, 
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or of "half the body; or the congestion may end in 
duorganization of th^ hrain, imanity, imbecility, arad 
death. 

Ah may readily be conceived, from what has been pre¬ 
mised, the shades of this lrritati(»n and congestion are 
infinitiB. They vary with the amount and character of the 
first formed irritation, with the predisposition of the part 
secondarily affected, and with the general temperament of 
the individual. Thus, in the case of chronic stomach irri¬ 
tation extending to the head, the phase of mischief in this, 
last will depend upon the J(*ng or short standing of the 
stomach disease; upon its exasperation by fooil or physic ; 
upon the predisposition caused or avoided by the patient’s, 
toil or ease of brain and mind ; and uji^on tlie fiict of his 
having a largely delevoped brain, or othenvise. § TIk'so 
various phases produce and represent rcs]>ectively simple 
fulness of the headj impatience and irritability of temper, 
hypochondriasis^ imanity, apoplectic congestion, para¬ 
lytic congestion, (I shall "speak of the diflerencc between 
those two states afterwards,) annihilation of the niMid in 
drivelling imbecility, so that a simple fit of acute indi¬ 
gestion in the stomach may, by improper management, 
^ow into a chronic djspepsia, and terminate in itlfc«y , 
and this is an almost every-day fact! 

I repeat, then, that ^ic most extensive changes in organs 
may be brouglft about ivdthout the intervention of animal 
sensation or pain • and this because the ganglionic nerves, 
which alone preside over the offices of the blood-vessels, arc 
concerned in, and are capable of themselves of effecting 
those changes The most seniJus ulcei'ation of the stomach 
and bowels—nay, cancerous ulceration of that organ— 
may go on without thc^smallcst amount of ammaJ pain ; 
but more fortunate are they in whom such pain is 
excited at a very early stage of mischief, for they arc 
thereby warned from indulgence in its causes, and cau¬ 
tioned* to remedy it j whilst, in the other case, the very 
core of life may be unsound, the vitals undermmed, anil 
beyond remedy, before the opportunity of applying any is 
given. How often have I seen medical men pronounce 
positively the absence of all inflammation of the digestive 
organs, because pressure on them with the hand elicited 
no pain I and this at the very time when ap^lectic fulness 
^ the head from extension of chronic irritation of stomach 
£ept the patient tottering on the brink of the grave, yet 
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was speedily relieved by bot fomentations over the stomach, 
itiid spare diet. 

The fact is, that the nerves of organic life neither are 
obedient to the ^vill, nor capable of sensation, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term. On the other hand, 
they urge and modify both the will and the sensation of 
diir animal nerves—that is, of our brain, spinal cord, and 
their nerves—^inasmuch as these are nourished by blood 
and vessels, over which the organic nerves hold sway^ and 
their state of acuteness or dulness, of fimness or nighti- 
ness, deiK?nds on the way in which they are iiouri^ed. 
r>v virtue of tliis it is that we constantly see chronic 
, stomach disease ])laying by svmi)athy so much upon the 
nutritive vessels of the brain as to induce, at one time, tlie 
nioNt^' ehcraent wTU of fiendish impatience, and, at another 
time, jirostrating it in tho hopeless irresolution of hypo¬ 
chondriasis. By virtue of this it is that the most minute 
changes in the digestive parts act upon the brain and 
miTi 1, no ammal sensation intervening; unfounded fears, 
anxieties, and imaginary diseases, tormenting the soul, 
and keeping up the distresses of that malady. By virtue 
of this it is that food sweetens the temper which hunger 
hip»* acidified, and that the best time to ask a favour is 
aftei*—the wwst time before—dinner. By virtue of this 
it is that chronic irritation of the stomacli is so frequently 
attended with dreams generally o#an apmlling or distress¬ 
ing character, and that the sleep in such cases is so often 
unrefr(*shmg^ All these stattis arc owing to the morbid 
nutrition of the bram, swayed by the morbid action of 
the ganglionic nerves, aini tho blood vessels that pervade 
its substance. But all these may exist without pain. 

Again, the chronic irritation of tho stomach may creep 
on towards the liver without tho smallest intervention of 
pain. The same membrane that lines the former passes 
on to line all the myriad bilo duets of the latter, and is 
supplied with enormous quantities of ganglionic nerves, 
and very sparingly with nerves of animal life. Hence it 
is that, veij frequently, pains are experienced in the right 
shoulder, in the head, and appear in the fonn of tic 
douloureitx of the face, anms, fingers, and thighs, that are 
clearly traceable to chr<mic irritation of the liver^ in which 
organ itself, meantime, not a sign of pain has been experi¬ 
enced. The explanation of these sympathetic pains will 
be given by andf by. 
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Or take the instance of chronic disease of the air tubes 
of the lungs, or “ old man’s cough.” This may go on te a 
most destructive extent without any pain whatever. The 
outpourings of various kinds of expectoration from the 
diseased blood-vessels of the pulmonary mucous mem¬ 
brane into the air tubes, may produce a sense of oppres¬ 
sion, or a tickling, that brings on the instinctive act of 
coughing; but there is no ache nor pain in this; besides, 
if there were, it would rather be from the consequences of 
the chronic irritation—the fluid to be exptictorated—than 
from the irritation itself, that it would proceed. Nay, in 
the most formidable of all lung Amfmm—jmlmonary ccnv* 
sumption-^ihc, whole malady may be enacted from the 
formation of tubercles to the last attempt at expectoration, 
without pain of the chest. 

Not to multiply instances, I may mention that' huge 
fatty tumours, bony tumoiu-s, and even cancerous tumours, 
all of them the results of chronic irritation, may be depo¬ 
sited without animal pain of the part. 

Pain, therefore, is not a necessary concomitant of 
chronic disease of the organ, and of its extension to others. 
It frequently u an accompaniment, but not mcessarily so. 
An important maxim, the denial or ignorance of wijieh 
tends to that disastrous system of stimulation, which is at 
once the producer and the maintainer of chronic disease. 
Denying the e^stence* of irritation and inflammation 
where no pain ^n be elicited, the ordinary plan of pro¬ 
ceeding is to stimulate, on tlie ground that what is not 
inflammation must be want of tone. From what has 
preceded, the reader will perceUro that chronic inflamma¬ 
tion is, quoad the blood-vessels, want of tone^ but also, 
quoad the ganglionic nerves, excessive sensitiveness. I 
shall amplify this point when speaking of the causes of the 
extension of chronic disease. 

Extension of chronic disorder is not confined to acHjaccnt 
organs. Perhaps we may ^ven say, that it more com 
manly takes place towards organs at a distance. 1 have 
already quoted the case of chronic stomach irritation 
being propagated to the brain, and it is one of the most 
&^uent occurrences. I have also alluded to the non- 
painfiil extension to the heart. 

Another instance is the propagation o f tk^ame stomach 
rtwJUndy to the lungs, and this is of two kinds. One degree 

the first malady excites and maintains in the mucous 
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membrane of the pulmonary air tubes a chronic condition 
dr extreme sensitiveness or morbid secretion, and some¬ 
times of both, which renders those parts exceedingly 
susceptible to alternations of temperature, and thus, is 
incessantly causing the patient to catch fresh colds, besides 
maintaining in the intervals a dry, hard, ringing cough, 
well known as stomach cough. The frequent repetition of 
the catarrhal attacks of the air tubes alluded to, at length 
ends ill the establishment of a chronic inflammation therein, 
attended with a var^ng, but always some amount of 
expectoration; and thus, what was at first only a ner¬ 
vous irritation, begetting a sj^pathctic cough, ends by 
*a substantial chronic inflammatory congestion. In this 
cong<*Rtion, induc^l by sympathetic extension from the 
stom.|.h, we behold one of the elements that enter into 
that complicated malady called asthma —^which I shall 
notice heieafter. 

A second degree of chronic stomach irritation, propa¬ 
gated to the lungs, tends to the formation of tubercles, 
and the commencement of pulmonary consumption. In 
this instance, the phase of irritation is such as to excite 
a sympathetic irritation in the spongy tissue of the limgs, 
nof**in the air tubes. The minute changes constituting 
chronic disease, so often spoken of in these pages, will go 
far to exjilain the depositions of tubercular matter in such 
a case. But this is not all. In^inost persons in whom 
tubercular consumption obtains, there is a congenial dis- 
jwsition of the circulating blood, which tends to such 
dmiosition in any tissue of the body as we behold in 
white stvelling of the knh and elbow, which are nothing 
more than inflammation of tubercles deposited in the 
bones of those joints. Now. the organic sympathies 
between the stomach and lungs oeing great, from the vast 
quantity^ of organic nervous matter they both contain, the 
deposition in question takes place more frequently in the 
lungs than elsewhere. The* f^w^t is, meantime, that the 
process of digestion in the stomach, which produces the 
constitution of the blood alluded to (a constitution com¬ 
monly known as scrojuld), is rendered a morbid process 
ill consequence of the chronic inflammation always going 
on there; fo^ never was there a patient labouring under 
tubercular deposit in the lungs teno he^i not previously to, 
and concomitantly with U, a chronic disecLse of the stomach. 
I put this down as an invariable fact, und am ready to 
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})rove it in any case that may he submitted to me; so that 
chronic stomach irritation acts in two ways in the prodnv?- 
tion of pulmona^ consumption:— 

1st, % establishing, through the sympathy which exists 
between all parts of the organic nerves, an irritation in 
the spongy texture of the lungs—a state which, of itself, 
supposes a morbid condition of the circulating blood in the 
chronically diseased spot, but which, in this case, is further 
rendered morbid by 

2nd, The morbid state of the whole blood the body 
resulting from the imperfect digestion of food in a state of 
chronic disease. ^ 

As I have already remarked, this extension of chronic, 
disease may, and gcnerall3'' does, take place without the 
slightest pain. * , 

Chronic initation of the stomach, in which the liver is 
also usually involved, also takes an extemion tmvards Ote 
in which an action is consequently set up, and a 
kind^ of blood generated, both generally in the body, and 
particularly in the kidney, that produces a secretion of 
variously disordered urine, but the chief varieties of which 
are the acid, the albuminous, and the saccharine. As 
results of this extension we have to note three fomiidMjle 
maladies— stoive and gravely Bright's disease^ and diabetes. 
Another disease, drops^/j very often attributed to the 
kidneys alone, I^sliall, iurther on, show to be connected 
rather with malady of other parts, and notably of the 
blood-making organs, the stomach and lungs. 

'Tliere are some extensions of chronic disease of the 
stomach to the skin that take rilace without pain or other 
animal sensation. Several kinds of tetter come under this 
(sategory, especially those of the dry kindj which are 
marked oy an excessive sdfcretion of skm, causmg the scurf 
that so often prevails in patches over the body. 

The skin complaint, technically called acnc, and which 
consists in the presence of si»all pimples with white heads 
scattered over the shoulders and mrehead, and thickly 
ranged on the chin, is, for the most part, unaccompanied 
with pain or other sensation, m its character of an exten¬ 
sion of chronic irritation of the digestive organs; for that 
it is such is abundantly proved by the wlmle history of 
the disease, as well as by the operation of diet, and other 
medical means applicable to the stomach upon it. 

As regards the extension of chroluc disease of the diges- 
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tiv© organs to the limbs, without the presence of pain, 
there is only one form of such extension; and even this, 
though frequently unaccompanied by pain, has the animal 
sensations of lassitude, tremblings, neats, &c I allude 
to the gradual failing of power over the limbs, swelling of 
the joint^ spasmodic drawing of muscles that bend the 
‘'Iknbs, and final distortion and fixation of them; the whole 
being the result of an intense destructive irritation of the 
digestive organs, deterioration of digestion and blood- 
making, and consequent bad nutrition of the whole body, 
the animal nervous system especially. I shall have to 
speak of this condition at some length when treating of 
^ the causes of chronic diseases, as also when the inividual 
‘ diseases come to be considered. Meantime, I shall mark it 
by the name of sjmriovs jmly/. 

In ^the instances enumerated, wherein no animal sensa¬ 
tion accompanies the extension of chronic disease from the 
stomach in all dire(;tions of the body, that extension is 
accomplished by the universal sympathy of nutrition, as 
it js carried on under the influence of the ganglionic ner¬ 
vous system. But, though universal, that system has a 
centre in which the greatest masses of the matter consti- 
tut«ig it arc congregated, and towards which irritations 
commencing in any part of the body converge; just as 
when they commence in the stomach, they diverge to all 
other pjuts of the body. That^ceiitre is to be found in 
the ganglionic networks and nuclei tlAt abound in and 
surround the visceni, and, in a more csTOcial manner, in 
that portion of them which regulates the offices of the 
upper organs of digestion, the stomach and liver. All the 
facts of healthy, as well as those of diseased life, confirm 
this doctrine. In the organs of digestion we behold the 
starting point of all the nutrition of the frame : according 
to the vigour they exhibit is that of the other viscera,^ of 
the brain, and of the limbs ; and when these are weaiied 
by exertion and the natural waste, they transmit to the 
stomach organic sensations that produce in it the craving 
for supply, which we call hunger, and the first act of 
restorative nutrition, which we call digestion. Suppose 
this digestion to be bad, what follows 1 Imperfectly 
formed blood : whence comes bad nutrition of parts—Im 
solids and fluids : the solids weak and iritable, the fluids 
morbid and iritating: and both send back their irritations 
to the parent mischief in the stomach. In short, there is 
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a sympathy of nutrition going on between all tbo parts of 
the body, independent of the animal sympathy commoni^ 
spoken of; and whilst the latter has its central points of 
convergence and divergence in the brain and spinal cord, 
the former—the sympathy of nutrition —lias those points 
in the ganglions and networks of nerves of organic life 
that exist so largely in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the primarv organ of nutrition, the stomach. 

When, therefore, disease, commencing in an acute form 
in any of the organs or tissues of the body, passes into 
the chronic state, an organic sympathy is established with 
the centre of organic life in the stomach; and according 
to the condition of the stomach will bo the intensity, the , 
duration, and the curability of the local chronic disorder; 
for the stomach sends its organic sensaTi/ions back to the 
morbid part. The smallest jiatch of skin tysease oh the 
leg or arm is maintained in its chronic state by some 
analogous irritation in the great digestive orgiin, and is, 
in fact, a sjrmptom of the existence of sikjU irritation. A 
broken bone will not unite, neither will an external ulcer 
heal, if there lie chronic disease of the stomach going on— 
the fracture and the ulcer become clironic too. In short, 
we know not of chronic discos of any part of the l^y 
without some phme of the same condition in the nervous 
and other tissues of the stoTmxch; this u an unvarying rule. 
ApA. though in many %xses ai>pctite may be preset, 
digestion free frdln luiejisincss and apparently perfect, 
yet will the distant malady never be got nd of, so long as 
remedies that act upon the digestive organs, to reduce 
irritation, are avoided. Aberneehy knew this well; but 
inasmuch as he failed to appreciate the true meaning of 
chronic digestive disorder, and the process and agent of 
organic sympathy, the remedies he applied rather trans¬ 
ferred than extiuguislied, and even, in the long run, exas¬ 
perated the malady tiiey were directed against. I shall 
exemplify this when treating 0/ the causes and progress of 
chronic disease. 

Whilst thus the extension of chronic disease is in many 
instances from within outwards, contmencing in the 
digestive parts, and radiating in all directions; and whilst, 
on the other Imd, irritation commencing in some external 
part is propa^ted by sympathy towms digestive 
^oigans, it toI depend upon the condition of these last 
long and how severe, the disease shall be in the 
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first case; and whether, in the second case, the external 
irtitation shall become chronic at all, and how long it 
shall remain so. 

For, suppose a lacerated wound of the leg. It sends 
organic irritation to the stomach. If the stomach he in a 
sound condition, it will be able to re-act upon the irritation., 
jJhd, by virtue of its good digestion, send to the wounded 
spot blood of a healtliy and healing character. The con¬ 
sequence is, that between the absence of irritative re¬ 
action from the ganglionic centre and the presence of 
hoalthy blood to throw out the matter that is to unite 
the wound, the latter heals without inflammation. Had 
.the irritation of the woun<l found the nerves and blood¬ 
vessels of the dige^ive parts chronically diseased^ all this 
wouhi have been •reversed: the wound would nave re- 
maineu open, and chronically imtated; that is to say, the 
same diseased blood, blood-vessels, and secretions, pd 
the same diseased sensations, would have pervaded it, just 
as long as, and no longer than, the stomach remained in 
lik(^ sUte. 

But further, the irritation commencing without may 
induce chronic disorder of the stomach, which^ as in the 
foi'Wtr instance, maintains the external mischief. Thus, 
a blow is given on the knee-joint- a shock is given to 
the stomach in consequence; vomiting ensues; this acute 
initation of the stomach passes into a chronic state, and 
then commences that interchange of Irritations which 
(exasperated by the onlinary treatment) is so often found 
to terminate in amputation of the limb. Of course, in 
tliis and all similar c^cs^* the whole series of phenomena- 
will depend upon the violence of the first in-itation; if 
the blow be not very severe, and the stomach sound, the 
latter will triumph, and no chronic disorder of the knee 
will be established. 

To return to the extension of chronic disease from the 
digestive organs to the outei organs. This would appear 
to be done in not a few occasions, as an attempt on the 
part of the inner and vital part to throw its mischief on 
some less important external part. Strictly speaking, 
this is scarcely extension; it is rather a transfer. Yet as 
it is rarely, i^ever, accompanied by a total transfer of the 
stomach malady, it may be here referred to; the rather 
as it is an important and frequent phenomenon in the 
course of many chronic diseases. In acute disease^ the 
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same phenomenon is exhibited in the eruptive maladies, 
measles, small-po}^ scarlet fever, &c., which are but efFoits 
of the violently irntated internal parts to throw some 
I)art, at least, of their mischief uf)ou the skinj in doing 
which, they involve the animal nervous system, the brain, 
^ and spinal cord. But in the chronic form the extension 
takes place more slowlv, and a skin disease of some kind, 
or an uk^sr, is gradually established as a sort of counter¬ 
poise to the irritation which would otherwise prey uixm 
the vital parts and destroy them. That something of 
this obtains is plain from the fact, that whenever these 
chronic skin diseases or ulcers arc driven in, or diied up, 
many serious results follow in some important viscus, su^^ 
as apoplexy of the brain, Bjiasm of the heart or stomach, 
spitting of blood from the luu^ &c. ^ It is w'ell known 
that WAP 0 IJ 50 N had a patch of skin disease on th# outer 
side of one of his thighs • and that whenever he felt heavy 
or melancholy, or more than usually irritable in mmd and 
uneasy in body, he had only to coois a further amount of 
irritation into this patch, by scratching until tw^o or three 
drops of blood came, to find immediate relief. And this 
necessity arose whenever the skin disease had diminished 
in degree; that is to say, whenever the disease withi»*kad 
become more concentrated and intense. 

Sometimes this extension to the surface of the body only 
takes place at certain tirnes, the intenial chronic malady, 
meantime, alwayS remaining there. Thus, many persons 
have eruptions of various ™ds in the spring, or in the 
autumn. Others have fulness of the mucous membrane 
■of tlie nostrils, and bleeding thince at periods depending 
on the accidents of the iiatient’s mode of life. Others, 
again, have painftil itching and bleeding baimorrhoids 
■^enever the smallest aberration from edd diet is per¬ 
mitted; and not uiifrc(juently without any such causes 
working, internal chronic disease takes this mode of re¬ 
lieving itself by extension ^rom time to time to less 
important parts. One of the most harmless, but at the 
same time the most troublesome instances of the occa- 
sioual extension of chronic stomach disease is the tendsr-^ 
ness of the feetj so often complained of by dyspeptic 
patients. Swelling of the feet is another instance. Sound 
stomachs are subject to neither of these evilf 

Under this category of extension to the external organs 
1^' the body, come the important diseases, gout and rheum- 
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atiMi. Here the extension is accompanied with the 
jAenomeiion of pain, as it also is in another too prevalent 
disorder, whi(;h is also an extension of internal chronic 
mischief—I allude to tic douloureux, in its various shapes 
of megrim or nervotis headache, tootlmclm, sciatica, tic of 
tlieface, of tlie fngers, dec. 

" -rain in these cases is attributable to the peculiar phase 
of the internal irritation, to its fixing on a peculiar tissue, 
and to a certain organization of the individual 

The phase of internal invitation is generally of the most 
inveterate character; the loss of power on the part of the 
blood vessels and ganglionic nerves vrould appear to be 
, (extreme, for in no series of maladies is it mastered with 
greater difliculty than in those just named. Moreover, 
the mingled feeblftiess and irritability of the ganglionic 
nerveH so often referred to, vwould seem to bo excessive, 
since causes almost inappreciable suffice to rouse the 
lurking irritation to the point of producing pain. And 
this mingled morbid state causing a similarly irritable 
rowlition of all the nutritive nerves and blood-vessels over 
the body, will account for the exquisite sensitiveness oi 
gouty, idieumoiic, and tic patients, to the smallest change 
incite atmospheric and telluric influences, A cloud pass¬ 
ing athwart the sky is often felt by sufterers from tic, who 
will also tell you how the wind has changed in tlie course 
of the night, or that snow will fali in ten or twelve hours, 
before there is to others the least sign *of it. The same 
may be said of gouty-rheumatic persons And in both 
maladies there is readiness to take cold that cun only be 
accounted for by the enftebled action of the vessels and 
nerves that minister to the nutrition of parts, on one 
hand, and to the morbid sensitiveness of the nerves of 
the brain and spinal cord distributed to the skin, on the 
other. 

Tlie peculiar tissue affected in internal chronic disease, 
which exhibits itself in gout.,rheumatism, and tic, is more 
especially the nervous Ussne of the stomach and liver — 
that is to sajr, there are rather irritation and congestion of 
the ganglionic nerves of those parts than of the mucous 
membrane; for it is very common to fiind the tongue per¬ 
fectly clean in the worst cases of the diseases in question. 
No doubt th% mucous membrane is, in many instances, 
involved also; but that is not an essential of the state I 
am speaking of. Now, it is a well-established law of the 
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economy, that similar tissues have the strongest sjnn- 
pathies; and it is a well-established anatomuial fact, tlfftt 
a la!^ portion of the spinal cord (that portion of it which 
ministers to sensation) is very similar in texture to the 
ganglionic nerves of tho viscera Accordingly, these last 
being inonlmately irritated, a sympathetic iiritation is 
roused in the spinal cord, and therefore in more or fewer 
of the nerves wliich proceed from it, and arc distributed 
to the joints and muscles of the body;—^if in the nerves 
of the face, producing tho most usual form of tie; if in 
the great nerve of the thigh, producing sciatka; and if 
generally to the superficial iierves of a hmb, producing 
neuralgic rlmmatwn of that limb; but in rheumatism, 
and gout, and tic, alike, there is the further organic irrita¬ 
tion, originated and maintained by the Sympathy between 
the ganglionic nervous matter of the viscera, and tSiat of 
the particular limb, joint, or nerve, that may be rejspcc- 
tively the seat of the rheumatic, the gouty, or the tic pain; 
so that the irritation radiating directly from within to the 
outward point of disease, and again radiating from within 
to the spinal cord, and thence by the animal nerves to 
the same outward ])oint, these diseases are with much 
propriety stigmatized as complicated, and dreadoAv^as 
intractable by most medical practitioners of the ordinary 
treatment. 

Lastly, the pap in tiiese maladies is attributable to 
individual organizations; 'in other words, the reason why 
some persons having visceral irritation are more liable to 
have it throvm upon the animal nervous tissue, inducing 
the pain of gout, rheumatism, and tic, than other persons 
having the same internal irritation, is to be sought for in 
the greater development of the animal nervous system 
(especially of the spinal cwd) in the former. In proof of 
which, we find that the great majority of those w'ho are 
liable to those diseases, either have been (before they were 
crippled), or are, given to th® strong exertion of the will 
in the shape of strong exercise; the spinal cord beingj let 
it be remembered, the seat of the wilt which is exercised 
by its nerves sent to the muscles of tne whole body. In 
iw, more particularly, I have remarked that almost eveiy 
patient is possessed of a vehement will, and of hard 
muscles on which to exert it; and both in H and rheum¬ 
atism I have observed the characteristic energy of 
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those afiUcted with either. You never see a phlegmatic 
ufiture attacked by rheumatism or tic, and very rarely 
by gout. 

In the extension, then, of chronic visceral irritation in 
the forms of rheumatic, gouty, and neuralgic disorder, we 
have still the phenomenon of organic extension, that is, 
f5rom the centre to the circumference of the ganglionic 
system of nerves ^ but we have, in addition, the pheno¬ 
menon of pain, indicative of extension from the same 
visceral irritation to the spinal cord, producing therein an 
action which is the cause of the jiain experienced in the 
CYtenial affected pui’ts. Let both these facts be well borne 
,in mind; they licar much on the scientific treatment of 
the diseases in point. 

As, in the inshiffce just considered, the chief extension 
was t# the Rp%nal cord and its iierves, so in another series 
of phenomena connected with the animal nervous system, 
the extension is particularly to the brain. These pheno¬ 
mena are collectively called nervousness or ^leuropathg, and 
may be sufficiently intense to deserve the names of mon<h 
mania and insanity. In the former, the amount of irrita¬ 
tion in the ganglionic centre is not so extreme as to 
rnayitain, though it is sufficient to generate, an irregular 
firculation in the brain. Hence we find that nervousness 
is brought into play by sunounding circumstances; the 
patient being tolerably free from it if withdrawn from 
external causes of excitement, and presented from the 
strong exertion of the will But in monomaniacal and 
general insanity, the brain circulation of blood is per¬ 
manently deranged, the ideas are continuously confused,- 
and both indicate a degree of chronic ganglionic irritation 
in the abdomen that is of the most intense character. In 
these neuropathic and insane imtances, as in the neural^c 
states last spoken of, a certain organization of the brain 
for the most part obtains^ which renders it obnoxious to 
the radiation of the ganghonjc irritation to its own tissue 
rather than to other textures of the body. Wliilst, how¬ 
ever, this is admitted, it must not be supposed that in 
these unfortunate conditions the brain alone is concerned; 
both one and the other are much more essentially maladies 
of the nerves of the abdomen than of the brain, the facts 
and argumenfs in favour of which I have fully stated 
ill my work, entitled Exposition of the Symptoms^ 
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Essential Nature^ and TreaUnent of Neuropathy or 
Nervotimessy * ^ 

This sketch of the mode of extension tliat olhiins in 
chronic disease points to a few ^enoalizations wlin.li it is 
important to mark, as in the apprecnatioii cd that form of 
disease, as well as in its treatment, tlicy should evi*r Ik* 
prominently present to the mental eye ol the medical 
practitioner •— 

1st. Chronic disease Tnn\ exist, and its extension frenn 
one to several oiuans ma} take place, witlioui ihe 
vention of aniinaJ pain 

2ud. In sneli e.ws, ti iri^anic or <ramj;lioni<‘ svshan of 
ner\TS is aloiui eoiiccTiicd, .iiid ^lic extension is edeckd hv; 
the oriraiJK syinpat1i> 'vlnoli o\. hotvecnall t!ie tissue''^ 
of the body }»y vnt > ot llieii eornrnoif nntiition 'Von> the 
same mass ot c ireiiiatintc blood, f)f wiinli Kym(...dr- an. 
nutrition the nervous .M.'ffni .11 cpjcstion 1 ki oie 
sentative. 

3rd ClironiL disease may exist, and its exiension from 
one to several organs im>/ t/iko [hire, witli animal ])aitt. 

4th. In siifli eases, the genglionii irritation has lieen 
more csjieeidly fixed in the ]iiueJ.v nervous tissue of that 
name distributed in tin* abdomen, and has }>rodu#,'d a 
syinpathetie imtation 111 the same nervous matter dnstn- 
buted to the blood-vessels which nourish the animal nervous 
centres, the brain and«spinal cord; the consecpience of 
which is 2 )am Gt more (»r fewer of the nerves proceeding 
from these last to the various cxtenial and mterual part,s 
of the body, constituting neuralfjic diseases; o^ unnatural 
■sensations and perceptions of temporary character, con¬ 
stituting the various shades of uenmusness , or, lastly, per- 
verted ideas of a permanent character, constituting the 
various shades of mental msanity. 

6th. Disease, of what part of the body soever, is endued 
with the chronic character, and maintained in it only by 
some chronic irritation in the^-entral portions of the organic 
system of nerves, and notably in those portions that are 
found about the stomach and liver. Whether the starting 
point be in the skin or brain, or digestive organs them¬ 
selves, there is no chronic disease without the miplication 
of these last. If they be sound, the causes of disease 

> * Ill one vol. 8vo, second edition, 1612. Churchill, PrinceB Street, 
<VSoho, London. 
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applied elsewhere, in distant parts, are resisted and over- 
c«ne, if they he inclined to disease, those causes act 
indirectly upon them, and, through them, establish disease 
in tlie distant part. 

6tli The extension of chronic disease from the internal 
to the external parts is usually made for the purpose of 
rdicving the foimer, which are immediately necessary to 
life, at the exf>eiise of the latter, which arc less so. And 
this IS done either periodically, as in f/onf, tic^ &c, or per- 
manootly, as in chrtmic ilieumatisin, skin disease, &c. Of 
the rationale of this eifoit at ri'hef we know little ; and in 
till'- w<nit, it has usually been asiTihed to the restorative 
po’t\ci of nature ■ tlie n.s m'dtcatnx ndtunr. of the schools. 

No allnsinn is nn^le in th*‘ above statements and coii- 
ilusirn'- to tlie doctrine ot hronn disease advanced by 
LiKiiOi^becaubC that do* tioic applies only io the (fiemical 
(hanges that occur, and In < miisc tlnso arc, in a living body, 
ib^c-saitlv seenjid to the nt,(l ihanges, upon which 1 
have more esjie< .a' limit. In the ApjMUidix reference 
^\iil b(‘ "iad( to tlie ajijilications ot Liebig’s theory to the 
tir'atincni ol liiioiiic discasi* hy tlie processes of the water- 

CU1‘C. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TUB CAUSES, PROGRESS, AND ^TERMINATIONS OF 
CURONIC DISILVSE. 


Constitniions that prcilisposp to dironic djbcape—The panglionic and 
scrofulous constitutions—Previous diseube—Blood-letting as a cause 
■—Ding medication in acnle do ease—Iluvsiit causes and maintains 
internal chrome disease—Note on lioniccopathy—T^ow external 
chrome disease is kept up—Stimulaling d.cl--Caro—IiAellectiial 
labour—Progress and pcculiaiitios ot ebrome diiCaite—Occasional 
exasperation into an aculo lorm—Terminaiiou m organic disease— 
Act of death in chronic disease. 


Having, in procediiig cliapterp, entered into the minute 
conditions constituting chronic diseasi^ and traced its 
origin, I shall, in the present one, inquire into its pj^dis- 
posing causes, and trace its progi“ess towards the vai'ious 
terminations to whicli it is Inildc. In doing this, I shall 
suppose that t^io minRte conditions alluded to, as well as 
the mode ot extension, are understood trom wliat has been 
already advanced, and sliall therefore have no occasion to 
repeat them, but may speak of tliem in a moie general 
language. Having explained*terms, it is logically correct 
to use them. 

There would appear to be a decided predisposition 
towards the estabhshiflent of chronic disease in certain 
constitutions—that is to say, acute disease has a greater 
tendency to become chronic in some than in other persons. 
What this constitution may, perhaps, be haraly pro¬ 
nounced by an epithet. The styrofulom constitution may 
he signalized as peculiarly litible to fall into this form of 
disease. But there is another organic disposition which, 
without the distinctive characteristic of scrofula towards 
glandular disease, consists in a feebleness of the nutritive 
digestive organs that induces tlie formation of solids and 
llmds of the body that are unequal to the strong and 
Bustaiued reaction against external things, which is the 
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fortunate prerogative of the healthy. Persons in this state 
laajr almost be said to have a congenital chronic disease , 
for in them, at their best, \ro Miold the majority of the 
symptoms of chronic irritation of the stomach and bowels. 
Tliere is the clean and very red tongue, sometimes split 
and too large; enlarged tonsils of the throat; gorged eye¬ 
lids*; lips almost purple with congestion; breath more or 
less otfensive; appetite keen but small, with rapid swal¬ 
lowing of food; sinking, and incjipability of going long 
without food; obstinate bowels. Those persons arc, in 
their exterior, unlike the scrolulons, in tending rather to 
emaciation than puffiness and fat (except that the abdomen 
is often large), in being more frequently dark than light- 
complexioiKid, in l^eir temhimy to vivacity rather than 
slowness of feeling- and cxiirc^ssion They arc nervous and 
fidgety I cxcessivelv aiuious about all they are or are not 
concerned in, are for the most paii; bad sleepers, and wake 
with a sense of sinking They are very much given to 
takc^old, especially tliat fonn of it called and 

also sore throat. They do not so commonly fall into pid- 
mouary consumption as the scrofulous, though they are 
liable to it. On the otlier hand, they exhiliit in all their 
iiiU'^ity the various affections of the limbs which, ordi¬ 
narily treated as rhevmatism and rheumatic ^out, are 
resolvable into forms of the sympathies of the 

abdominal viscera being, in tliis enspositibn, established 
more especially \Aith the brain and spinal cord. Finally, 
they do \v i appear, as in scrofula, to inherit or proiiagate 
the c'onsi < tntioii in question.^ ' 

To this diathesis, or disposition (I do not call it tempe¬ 
rament, because that depends on the whole organization 
newed (;ongcuitally, and is not alterable by any plan of 
treatment), 1 would ajiply the term ganglionic —the gan¬ 
glionic comtitutioriy inasmuch as it consists essentially in a 
chronic congestion of the viscera, and of the nervous centres 
of that name situated among thd viscera 
From what has been said in former chapters, it will not 
be difficult to comprehend wherefore this sort of organic 
congestion tends to drive acute into chronic disorder, and 
to maintain the latter in any part of the body. In fact, 
the centre of nutrition being at fault in its function, the 
extremities aib deficient in that energy which can alone 
accompany soundness at the core. Almost the whole 
blood of the body is accumulated in the viscera, and but 

D 
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little remains for tlie surface to enable it to resist and 
react upon external agencies of temperature, elctitricity, 
Accordingly, we find in such constitutions, besides the 
liability to catarrh already alluded to, an acute sensitive¬ 
ness to variations of atmospheric electricity, the spirits, 
strength, sleep, &c, varying with almost any (;lou(l that 
piisses over the shy, and with every change of wind. By 
virtue, also, of the strong symijathy that exists between 
the viscera and the brain and s]>iiiai cord, ^^c find in this 
state many signals of irregular luid painlul function in the 
latter parts, such as the anxiety and fidgety character of 
mind before mentioned; and, as regards the pliysique, a 
strong tendency to s/j(w/io(fic and neimjihjic phenomena of 
the limbs. Doubtlessly io this (;aiise#»is to he attributed 
the sensitiveness to electric dnuiges, since these intringc 
upon the delicate extremities of the nerves of th«< B[>iual 
(ord so thicldy spread o^'c^ the whole surface of the body. 
ITic individual, in short, is all so to expi'^ss it. 

Life, feeble in its character, seems, by the conservative 
law of nature, to conoentratc all its foix-es in the viscera, 
as the essentials for its maintenance; and these lorces 
are to be found iu tlie blood. Yet this same congestion 
of blood about the stomach renders the formatii-" of 
that fluid by the stomach an unperfoet process; and a 
badly elaborated am^ poor blood always circulates in 
liciWHS of the ganglionic constitution, in which we detect 
Jinother reason for the want of reactive, energy, the 
l)oor blood depositing poor solids—nervous solid among 
the rest. ' , 

When, therefore, in such a constitution, acute disease 
invades a party, the viscera are in the best ]M)ssihle state to 
render it perilous; and ^ tlie inimcdiatc jieril be overcome, 
to render it chronic, for there is not siitiicicnt vigour to 
produce a complete crisis of the acute malady. Hence 
cxilds that involve the stomach-—influenza colds—and that 
hang about for weeks; hence cough for months, jilter 
indammation of the air tubes of the lungs ; rheumatism, 
that vanishes partially with warmth and (Iryness, to return 
vigorously with cold and damp; erysipeluKS, that creejis 
alx>ut the skin, but never totally disappears, and so forth. 
In all which, misantime, we behold none (d‘ the slow 
inflammation of the hones, of the glands, of tlie brain, of 
the tissue of the lungs, whii h are so chang tcnstic of the 
scrofulous diathesis, and constitute rcispectively hip-joint 
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duectse and whii^ swelling, goitre and swelled external 
jiJsjids of the neck, water on tlie brain and insanity, and 
iuhtrcnlar consumption. Neither on the score of nervous 
sensations, nor tendency of dis(}ased action, can this con¬ 
stitution be deemed scrofulous. Moreover, it is most 
commonly acquired, not inherited; acquired by long- 
cdntimieu abuse of the nervous system, either in the way 
of excessive mental sensations or excessive physical 
exhaustion. And I call it not a disease itself^ because, to 
all appearances, the subject of it is well, and is only m an 
apt state to receive disease. 

The other constitution which jiredisposcs to chronic 
(lise^isc is the scrofulous. All medical w'riters have re¬ 
marked the low dcgiTie of inflaminiitory action that obtains 
ill perv«:< ns of that constitution, even when, from the mode 
of coiniAg on and from the symptoms, it is called acute. 
Sub-acmic would generally bo the more precise term to 
desigime the mot bid action. This is due to the fact, that 
the innate powci of the nutritive nerves and capillary 
blood*vessels is low, their condition is that of feebleness 
and great irritability , and the exhaustion following on the 
excitement of a morbid cause is consequently suduen and 
extf^iue , such in short, as constitutes chronic exliaustion. 
Moreover the rallying power of those nerves and vessels is 
small; and hence it is that chronic’, disease is not only 
more readily establisheil, but is more sloivly cured, in in¬ 
dividuals of the scrofulous disposition , * yet although the 
inflammatory action accompanying it be so low and slow, 
it is on that very account th^ more destructive, the vitality 
of the part being more utterly lost. Thus, m chronic 
abscess of the lungs {pxdmonary consumption^, of the bones 
of the loins {lumbar abscess), of Ahe bones of the knee- 
joints {white svjelUng), the destruction is so extensive as, 
in the vast majority of cases, to carry oft’ the patient; and 
these are all instances of chronic disease occurring in 
persons of the scrofulous diathesis. I shall enter more 
ui>on this subject in a future chapter. It suffices here to 

* The difficulty of removing Pcrofnlons inflammatory aclion m tos- 
tified by all wntora on the Bubjeet; by Gibbs, Quincy, Mobley, W iiite, 
IlBNNiNa, Lloyo, Gooplanij, Clabke, anil otliors among ourselves; 
by IluPF.LAND atd Veking RRiong the Geinians; and by Bordeu, 
Kauke, Charmutton, Majault, Guubsaui), and Baudelocqub 
among the French. Celhuh Bays of scrofulous inflaminatioua, 
“jjroicijjtte Toedicoa fatiqare sotetU,'* 

l> 2 
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indicate the disposition in question as a strong predisposing 
cause of chronic disease. 

Ail constitutions, likewise, that are dilapidated by pre¬ 
vious disorders, especially oy typhus /mr, scarlet fever, 
the various forms of remittent and intermittent fevers, 
such as yellow fper of the West Indies, the jungle 
fever of the East Indies, and the fen fevers of Europe, and 
by influenza and syphilis^ are much disposed to take on 
the chronic form of disease. Keferring to the rationale of 
that form, the reason of this will be sutKcicntly obvious. 

Long-continued exertion of the intellectual faculties 
—^painful tension of ami pressure ujion the affections-- 
excessive use of the animal propensities—these, by wast¬ 
ing the nervous energy, impair that*organic poivcr, tlu’ 
eimaustion of which is the essential of chrome disorder, and 
may therefore be regarded as predisposing causes i f such 
disorder. \ 

For a like reason, all losses of blood or of some*fof its 
constituents, as in excessive secretions of mucus, urine;’&c, 
tend to the passage of acute into clironic disease. Hence 
it is that bleeding with the lancet is such a fertile cause of 
this. The large quantity of blood suddenly withdrawn 
from the body has invariably the effect of sendinj^ the 
greater part of what remains to the internal parts—to the 
viscera. Innumerably, facts and experiments show this 
to be the case*"; and when we consider that there is the 
centre of organic life, wc shall not wonder that the mysteri¬ 
ous instinct of nature should send the nutritive liquid, tlie 
blood, where it is most required to prevent the extinction 
of that life. Now, it so happens, that these bloodlettings 
are usually practised for some acute inflammation of the 
viscera, and they certainly sometimes answer the aim of 
reducing it. What takes place though, subsequently 1 On 
one hand, tlie whole body being deprived of a mass of its 
blood, there is a rush of that liquid towards the very viscera 
that were inflamed, and this the more^ the more the blood 
is drawn. On the other hand, the visceral organic nerves 
being deprived, like the rest of the body, of a quantity of 
nutritive liquid, lose also a quantity of that energy which 
they deriv^ also, like the rest of the body, from being 
nourished by the blood. Thus, there are two reasons why 
the (irevious acute inflammation should Wss into the 
chronic r—lst, The nerves and blood-vessels nave lost their 
ooatractile power—that power which was to miahlc ihein 
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to rid themselves of the blood that oppressed them; and. 
tjiid, The quantity of blood in the oppressed part stUl 
remains sufficient to perpetuate the oppressioiL To these 
may be added the fact, that the blood which remains in the 
body is vitally afiected by the withdrawal of its former 
portion. The blood itself is a living fluid, has an independ¬ 
ent* existence, and the shock to it is as the loss of a limb to 
the body, besides which, the abstraction of a quantity of 
the red globules is not very soon compensated by digestion 
of food; on the contrary, it is a very slow process, this 
restoration of the red globules : men who have undergone 
large bleedings have been found, when bled so long as 
tliree years aften^^ards, to have not yet recovered them, so 
watery, poor, and^levoid of clot was the blood taken. 
Such a state of the nutritive liquid is not likely to improve 
the organic energy—that is, to resist and throw off clironic 
diseal 

Wyre I to detail the instances that have come before me 
at l&alvem, wherein a senes of nervous and other symp¬ 
toms have dated through years irom,in some ctxses, a single 
large bleeding, the recital would appal many who look upon 
that operation as very simple and very innocent, because 
vei;f commonly practised. I have seen persons afflicted 
with inveterate indigestion and hypochondriasis ever since 
bleeding for acute milammation of Jhe stomach. The most 
hopeless case of nervousness 1 ever met wflh was that of a 
youth, who, m the outsetting of small-pox, was largdy bled 
for the headache which accompanies that stage of the dis¬ 
order. The result was a losjj of power to the system, which 
disabled it fram the free evolution of tlie disorder. Stimu¬ 
lants WCTe mven in lai’gc quantities to prevent death. His 
youth aided theiq, and he got thniugh it j but l^tween the 
bleeding and the stimulants which it necessitated, the 
patient is an incurable neuropathic. The repeated bleed 
mm in acute inflammation of the lungs prove a most fruit¬ 
ful cause of chronic disease iff those organs, and even of 
tubercular deposit and j^uhnonary consumpHon. I have 
seen instances of both in the persons of patients seeking 
relief from the water treatment. I have seen here also 
two enses of dropsj^ of the chest after acute pleurisy, which 
had been treated by large and repeated bleedings. The 
non-professional reader should understand that dropsy of 
the chest is the chronic inflammation of the pleura, and 
thus we have another instance of the passage of the acute 
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into that form of disease attributable to bleeding. But a 
more ordinary result still of bleeding is general dropsrj 
Here the loss of the nutritive liquid so debilitates th« 
blood-vessels, that they are unable to carry on the vital 
chemistry in a healthy manner; and the watery inirts of 
the blood arc separated in large quantities instead of th(; 
peculiar tissues of the diiferent parts of the body. Some 
years ago, when bleeding was more commoidy practised 
than at present in ordinary fevers, the occurrence of droj> 
sical effusion in some of the cavities of the body, or under 
the skm, was a most frequent concomitant of the conva¬ 
lescence from them. And this convalesceiuje itself, what 
is it but a chronic following on the acute fever ] Of this 
more anon. Meantime I repeat tha^ in the vast number 
of clironic cases presented for treatment at J\Ia]vem, blood¬ 
letting is clearly traceable as a cause. The patient!^)tell im' 
that “they have never been well since; ” that “ th^iy weri' 
going on very well until they were bled,” that “eve^vthmg 
tells upon them more severely since tliey w^ere blctly’ and 
so forth—facts wliicli speak trumpet-mouthed as to the 
destructive agency of that too commonly used operation of 
bloodletting. 

As if, however, this w^as not enough, the systc^q. of 
drug medication, so much relied upon in acute maladj, 
comes to aid in perpetuating it in the chronic shape. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to conceive of an acute discaaf 
being cured by those double means of idilelxitomy and 
pbymc. The very legs of the frame, so to speak, are cut 
from under it; the very forces by which it is to throw oft 
the malady of the vitals ujicfi some less important jiart 
are taken away with the blood that flows, and paralysed 
by the confused stimulation of various drugs. On this 
subject I cannot do belter than repeat Vhat I have said 
in my “Simple Treatment of Disease;” and let it be 
remarked, that what follows was written before I had be(X)mc 
acquainted with the watef treatment, and must therefore 
be taken as my conviction at a time when I was still classed 
among the practitioners of drug medication. 

“ A physician acting on this treatment, in a case of simple 
fever, would, in the first place, attempt to ‘ cut it short,’ 
as it 18 termed, by a copious bleeding from the arm, and, 
immediately on the limb being bound up, tiy an emetic. 
If this does not dispose of the fever in a few hours, he 
adzo^sters repeated doses of calomel, opium, and antimo- 
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iiial ix)wdcr, with some powerful cathartics, in which he 

5 persists, in the expectation of causinj* healthy evacuations, 
.u the meanwhile, time is found for the administration of 
a mixtuie sudorifics and diuretics. So things go on for 
SIX or seven days, the patient being told, as regards diet, 
that he can take ‘any little thiii" he fancies*—but not 
bcef-steak or mutton-chop. At length the brain gives 
symptoms of being aflbeted—delirium supervenes. Tlien 
begins tlie array ot revulsives on the external surface; the 
head is shaved, ice is applied at the back and front, and a 
blister on the top of it. The delirium passing from the 
furious to the muttering kind, the tongue becoming dry 
and brown, tlie limbs utterly powerless— in short, all the 
signs of a ty])hoid^state apjiearmg—the stomach is once 
mure 1''icd witli wine and other stimulants, the feet are 
blistfT ul, and exhausted nature sinks; or if, in spite of all, 
the jy/.vs of death are escaped, the body, drained of its 
blood; worn out after the enormous stimulation, and utterly 
thiL-'An out of the rhythm of its sympatines and functions, 
drags thiough a prolonged coin alcseeuce with a tardy 
recruiting of the quantity, and still more slow restoration 
of the c]iiality, ot the vital fluid that it had lost, and of the 
na^jjous energy it liad picviously possessed. Even in this 
state, a little revulsion is essayed in the form of bitttT 
tomes, carminatives, aiiti-spasmodies, &:c., and sometimes 
a relapse into anothci mh'cics of fever, cSilled nervous, is 
thereby brought about.”"^ 

Further on in the same work this subject has a greater 
development, in the coursc^of winch the following remarks 
are amwsite to the present argument:— 

“ Persons called, or calling themselves, bilious, those of 
confined bowels, accompanied wijli heat of mouth, tainted 
breath, frequent and, to them, inexplicable headaches, 
having cold feet, occasional lassitude of limbs, and almost 
constant irresolution of mimk although constitutionally 
otherwise endowed; w'ho go aoout their business and into 
society, but have not much pleasure in cither—these will 
be found to carry about them the germs of that visceral 
condition which, upon some accidental cause, breaks out in 
acute indigestion, bilious, rheumatic, or even tyiihoid fever; 
but whicli, ^ timely rest of the digestive organs and those 
of animal lifl, without the interference of medicine, might 
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have been easily eradicated. Instead of this, they dnig 
themselves—are relieved, again feel ill—repeat the do.s€b; 
eating, drinking, dancing, and bargaining, meantime, with 
aU possible avidity, until outraged Nature forces them to 
halt, by a complete paroxysm of sickness, and thus saves 
those who would not save themselves. 

“ Observations sucli {is these are the more appropriate 
in this place, as I am about to speak of the ticatment of 
several kinds of fever, which are almost invariably pre¬ 
ceded by the sub-febrile state alluded to Were non- 
profeasional persons better acquainted with this fact, and 
(lid they, loiowing its occairrcnce in themselvcjs, abandon 
the treatment to S'atuio, instead of trusting to a worn-out 
jirescription, they would avoid attacjks for which they 
would gladly compound by a few days’ withdrawal from 
all business and ^ pleasure. Capable of riiovirifi about, 
yet doing so with early fatigue, tluiy imagine tlu^V com¬ 
plaint to be weakness, and stimulate the digestive \rgans 
to overcome it; or, commg nearer to the truth,^they 
suppose themselves lalious, and take physic, and devour 
bacon at breakfast. At Iciigth, on a certain day, after a 
mental shock, great exertion, a cold air in a piissagc or 
through a window^ wet feet, some change of clothiJig,epr a 
crowning excess ol diet, shivermgs seize the patient, and, 
according to constitutional and accidciiial circumslanccs, 
the symptomatic arrjfy of rheumatic, inflammatory, or 
typhoid fever is in a few hours establbhcd. That such is 
the process “-that visceral derangement precedes by some 
time the feverish outbreaking—I have verified in hundreds 
of instances: and that the fever is fully develoiied when 
the irritation, in whatever viscus it may be, has become 
sufficiently intense to link together more or fewer organs 
in its morbid sympathies those of animal life included, is, 
in my belief, sufficiently clear. It is not that the exciting 
cause—cold, for instance—has driven the blood inwards 
upon the viscera, as is confmonly asserted: but the latter 
have for some time previously maintainecl a morbid sym¬ 
pathy with the surface, which rendered it unable to rea^tt 
upon the cause in question as it would do in the liealtli of 
the intenial ifiarts. Upon these, tlicn, as the strongholds 
of life, the office of rc-a^ition devolves, and hence has bees 
not unaptly denominated an effort of Natufe to bring a 
morbid process to a crisis; a crisis tliat varies in period 
and character with the vital energy of the patient^ with 
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the length of time during which he has neglected or exas¬ 
perated the previous symptomatic warnings, and hwst, not 
least, with the amount of interference with the morbid 
viscera before and after the full development of the fever. 

“With this view of the febrile condition (and it is one 
for the reasonableness of which eminent names in medicine 
iniglit be cited), the propriety of violent revulsion prac¬ 
tised on the organs of vegetative life, is, at least, very 
problematical. These last arc labouring to cficct relief 
for themselves by transferring the irritative action to one 
of the great cmunctories, the lower bowel, the kidney^ or 
the skin -to the latter in the great majority of cases. How 
is this to be done, whilst means are taken to retain the 
irritative action in tiicmsclvos '1 whilst (salomel and anti¬ 
mony art' exciting the stomach, and senna, scaramoiiy, and 
other strong jiurgativcs, are di-awing blood to the whole 
canal, f/3 supply the enormous excretions they produce? 
whilst, as if to/orcc all the eiiuiiictorics together, a conflict 
of diuretics and siidoritics come to aid the mercurials and 
purgiTtives in making ‘confusion worse confounded’ in the 
alieady oyiprcssed and initated internal organs? It is 
such treatment as this that justifles the jest passed on 
raedj*iiie m the definition of a physician as one who, aimed 
with certain wca^ions, lays about him in all directions, 
with at least an equal chaucc of ext^iguishiiig the patient 
as the disease. For although tlie jiatieifl may recover, 
notwithstanding the tumult mto which tlie viscera have 
been thrown, the chance is considerably in favour of this 
tumult being extended to t\jc great viscus of animal life, 
the brain, whose function is first deteriorated, and then 
destroyed. 

“ But in the event of recovery, "yhat do we behold ? A 
body drained of its blood (for coynous bleeding is, with 
many, the first step in treatment), exhausted in its nervous 
energies, with viscera that have been subjected to every 
yihase of irritative action, and now in the extremity of con¬ 
sequent collapse—dragging its enfeebled organs through 
a long convalescence, one function and then anothtsr 
Btumbling on the road, and falling back into the old 
disorder, without the rhytlim, the combination of all of 
them moving onwards towards health, which should mark 
the restoration of calm to the systeim Tlie convalescence 
itself is veritable disease, a train of disorders. There 
is the nightly sweating, indicative of the terrible 
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cxbaiiBtlon of the frame, for whi<‘h acids are given; the 
inappetized stomach, for wliich tonics are ordered; these, 
agam, aid in constipating the bowels, alreaily deficient in 
activity after the vehement efforts of se(5retion, to wliicli 
they have been stimulated; there is the flying spasm of 
the abdomen, now in the stomach, and tlicn in the lower 
bowel, for which carminatives are administered. Then, as 
regards animal life, there is the slccidcss brain nightly 
Stupitied with narcotics; there is the tremor of limb and 
lip, that often continues for months, the hysterical con 
dition of mmd; the tendency to fainting m even a 
moderate degree of warmth, tlie nervous he-idacdie, that 
frequently, from this date, takes up it.s abode in the system 
for the remainder of life. AVithal^ there is a general 
sensitiveness to caiLses of disease, that persists for a con 
siderable time, and, couided with the active medication 
still in progi’ess, enhances the risk of fresli febrilA attacks 
before the body shall have acquired the stamina \o react 
against thtm. 

“ Such is the sketchy history of fever, treated according 
to the method which makes the internal parts the subjects 
of revulsive action—a method which increases the dangerous 
risks during the malady, causes the infliction of prokg*ged 
c<jnvalesc.cnce, and, by this last fact, exposes the frame 
disadvantagcoiisly to renewed disordot. And all these 
re.sult8 flow fr<«m a neglect of the maxim, that death comes 
only by the viscera, and that too much cai-e cannot there¬ 
fore be observed in the treatment of them, wht'o they are 
the seats of disorder.”* ^ 

For the trutli of these observations I am more pledged 
than ever; now tluit, from the vast numl>cr of chronn 
cases that have come Jicfore me since they were written, 
I have been more extensively and more intimately made 
acquainted with the long persistent results df the practice 
they describe; now, too, that in a few instances of my 
own practice, I have had opportunity of observing the far, 
far more favourable condition of patients who have recovered 
from fever by the means of the water-cure. It is idle to 
call this prejudice; on the one hand, the jiatients tell their 
own tale, and come to the same conclusion; on the other 
hand, it is reasonable that I should assume to use the 
external senses, and that internal sense which aifpreciates 


* Loc. cit. p. 112, et seq. 
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inevitable deductions, in common with the rest of the 
medical world. And doing so, my conviction is, that tho 
al»ovc, tlie ordinary mode of treating fever, is iiermcious 
in the extreme, puts in pcnl the life of the patient, and, 
if lie dies not, burdens tliat life with tlio miseries of some 
chronic disorder. Again, it is ifUe to blame indvoidvala 
for a sy»fem—Vb system in loim and common usage; tlicy 
worjt with the instruments they possess, and conscicn- 
^ tioualy believe to be eofid lor the puriiose. At the saide 
time, their belief and jiraise neither render the system 
good,4(ior prevent the staring hud. oft repeated by patients 
with chrome disease, that such disease lias been tlieir lot 
since tho treatment of acute fever, three, four, or more 
yefirs ago. ^ 

But if the ordinary miMlicinal plan be active in forming 
chronic ()ut of acute disease, it is more potent still in main¬ 
taining/ the lonner. The emergencies of acute disorder, 
■where the first tliought is to save life, may afford some 
palliation of the rough hantlling of the delicate viscera in 
its cttursc (though I inaiiitaiu that the i>liy8ician should 
have an eye to the conseiiiicnces m life, as well as to the 
chances ot death), but, in my opinion, no excuse prei?ents 
itsttl^^for a continuance of the same vigorous medication m 
tiie *ehromc form, where the question of life or death is 
ROt imminent. The most superficial observation must 
show that cure never takes plaec fl:om s^.ch medication, 
and that cxas)icration of the malady is tho far more 
frequent result, while some reasoning on the intimate 
condition of the parts chronically diseased, leads to the 
conclusion that cure cannot take place, and that exasiiera- 
tion miist. 

For let us look into a chronic inflammation of the 
stomach and liver, commonly called indiyesUon and bilious¬ 
ness. We have m these a very exliausted and irritable 
state of the capillary blood-vessels of the mucous mem¬ 
brane which lines the stomach ? and by extension of sur¬ 
face, the ducts of the liver. The ordinary treatment by 
drugs consists in the administration of mercurial medicines 
to stimulate and alter the secretion of bile from the liver; 
of tonics, such as bitter vegetables, iron, bismuth, sul- 

S huric acid, blue and white intriol, lunar caustic, arsenic, 
to., to procurt a fictitious appetite; of alkalies and opiates, 
to obviate heart-bum and other pains; of various spirituous 
and peppery articles, such as lavender drops, tinctures of 
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cinnamon and carrlamom, sal volatile, cayenne pepper, &c.. 
to remedy tlic flatulence and spasm of the stomach ; aful 
of the long list of purgatives to overcome the constipation 
which is the usual attendant of this dyspepsia. In eaish 
twenty-four hours the highly irritahJe and wearied blood¬ 
vessels are called upon to respond to the stimulation of 
one, at least, of each of the above classes of remedies, and 
from what lias been shown in fonner chapters, the result 
of this is plain enough. The blood-vessels, stimulateif 
a^in and again, fall into more and more hopeless exhaus 
tion, and become moic and more irritable. The blood 
they contain increases in quantity and deteriorates in 
quality, which deterioration causes the secretion of more 
bad bile, and more acid and acrid juices tlian ever, and 
finally leads to the deposit of uimatural solid matters, 
(mneerous, lardaccous, &;c, constituting a true organic and 
incurable dismse. But besides this, and meanwVile, the 
bad quality of the bile and stomach juices is causing a bad 
digestion of food; bad blood is fonned, and the whole 
body languishes in its functions, from being nounslred by 
a badly elaborated blood. And thus the treatment |iro- 
oecds, until the medicines of the various classes being 
exhausted, and the patient worse, nothing remains byt to 
go to the sea-side, to a farm-house, or to travel, during 
the operation of whjeh healthful and natural stimulants 
gome improvement t^es jilace—the viscera have had the 
chance of rest, and have used it for tlieir o^vn preser¬ 
vation. 

It is not my intention to c^jiatiate on this subj'cct, else 
I could show by not a few illustrations how this complex 
medication, this polyphannacy, necessitates the employ¬ 
ment of each of the jnedicincs comprehended in it, to 
obviate the cftects of another; how the eflccts of the mer¬ 
curials have to be combated by the opiates; how these, 
again, produce a necessi^ for the purgatives; these, for 
tne remedies for flatulence, and these a»ain, producing 
heart-bun^ call for alkalies and opiates. Begin where we 
will the circle must be traced : the explanation of which 
is, that as they all unnaturally stimulate the blood-vessels 
and nerves of the part, these fall, after each stimulation, 
into another degree of exhaustion, which induces fresh 
symptoms to be inet by fresh remedies, this alone, this 
necessity for heaping one remedy on the back of another, 
might suggest that the whole plan is radically wrong, ana 
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tliat the root of the malady, the essential character of it, is 
noi attacked ; else why does an evil follow each remedy, to 
be corrected by another remedy ] It looks like a combat 
between the medicines, for which the diseased stomach is 
the arena, rather than between the disease and its curative 
means. 

Th6 truth is, that it is physiologicaUy impossible to 
adapt such coarse means to the infinitely minute shades of 
iiTitation which constitute tlie essence of internal chronic 
disorder. Unless you can find medicines of such charac¬ 
ter, and in such amount, as, when applied, to give to the 
blood-vessels the exact degree of contractile power that 
ihall rid them of the blood which oppre-sses them, and no 
morey you cither do nothing or mischief. If the stimu¬ 
lation you thus api)ly be too small to give the vessels the 
iiower in question, not even temporary relief ensues. If it 
f)e exccKdve, which is usually the ciisc, greater exhaustion 
than before follows, and matters are worse than before. 
The consequence is, at the best, a hap-hazard practice, 
and, (H ihs worxt, a mischievous practice—the latter, alas! 
lieing the rule; for how is it possible to hit the ^>reew« 
stimulus % * 

* “ I can do it,” says the liomopopaniist, with my specifics and my 
infinitesimal doses.” And certainly tbc homoeoputhist conies nearer it 
iar than the ordinary practilioucr. Uis is a%mch in^rc rational plan, 
which, looking t<» the specific iintahilities of dificrent tisbues, strives to 
diBcovei tlie jiarticalar stunuliis adapted to each tissue, and, more than 
that, to the numerous grades of irritation which eath tissue is capable 
ot exhibiting. This is a matter o^sheer experiment and experience; 
and, accordingly, wo find in the hoinasopathibt iiihintely more nicety 
and accuracy of observation than is necessary to the allopalhist in his 
practice, where sjieciilc cITocts are sought for by a strong revulsive ope¬ 
ration on the stomach alone; that is to say, disease, however distant, 
is concentrated in the stomach during the operation of the medicine. 
Besides their having a specific ofiect, the infinitesimal doses of the 
medicines used by hommopathists arc, in theory, much more likely to 
afifect the minute and highly sensitive tapillaries than the coarse and 
overwhelming doses ot the allopathist; and ihis I have ascertained in 
practice to be the case in very many instances. It is well and wise to 
observe and investigate these things before laughing at them: the 
homoBopalhic doses, the throc-thousondth part of a drop or grain, if you 
will,more eficctual than the allopathic ton or twelve grams, how¬ 
ever laughable it may appear. As for the maxim of the hommojiathist, 
that “like cures which has also been ridiculed, it was put in 
I>ractice by the anopathist without his knowing it, until tlie homoeo- 
pathist told him of it, since when it has been lefi in peace. 

Still, in homeoopatby as in allopathy, though not equally in both, the 
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Such is the mode in which the ordinary medicinal treat¬ 
ment becomes a cause, and maiiitainer and aggravate! Of 
chronic disease in tlie internal central organs of life— 
whence the mischief is proi)agatod to any other organs of 
the body. And this is tlie case when disorder is originally 
in some external part. Thus some violence is applied to 

objection applicti that the body ig not allowed to Ihiow oil its own dis¬ 
ease; wuhoiit which cure is unattainable. There is still iha forced 
change of action in the diseased pait, on the penuanency of wdiich 
leliancc cannot be placed. Theic is still also the einploj incut of the 
stomach for all meditines, andthereiijre its fictitious stimulation by all. 
And, with these objections, althoufjh I might be induced to try to sub¬ 
due a passing, but lioublosomc 8>jtai)toni^ I could not trust to remove 
the eaiscutinl nature ol a chioinc nialidy by l^omoeopathic means. But 
1 s]<cak of the whole subject W'lth ditlideiue, 1115' experience being as 
jet limited. Not so w'lth allojiathj, the insuffii lency of which has been 
jiroved to me bj sixteen years’ jiracticc. How far might the homoeo¬ 
pathic come 111 aid of the waler-lieatment? 

Fur some time beiure this question was put in the last edition of this 
work, and since that tunc, my attention has been given to its piactical 
solution. The answei, so fur as I have gone, is corroborativc«of the 
.lid which homoeopathic tieatrncnt, general or occasional, gives to the 
water treatment in cliiomc diseas-c. In cSishimte conettpation ui the 
bowels, the cm|ilo>mcnt of homcroj)athic remedies matciiuUy assists: 
nor IS the action ot ttic bowels cunsoqueut on then use and th^^fater 
tuie ever followed by relapse ol ibe bowels into torpot, as is the case 
after allopatliic means. In fact, cases abound in which homoeojuilhic 
treatment alone ^as cfFe(*uallj and permanently cured iMbitual cos- 
tiveness. Again, in the com se of w ater-trratment, and not unfrequently 
as a necessary (.oncomitant of its ojieralion on the living b.idj, nervous 
lieadaclie is apt to distress the palieut. To alleviate tb ' sjmptoin 
withoht iuleiieiing wnth the gencyil curative process is great gain, 
both to jatient and practitioner; end it is readilj' elfectcd by hoinooo- 
patljic mrans. In these and many other cognate instances 1 hold the 
epplicaiioii of homfienpathj in the course of wntei-treatment, to be not 
only juslifiahlc but desitahl^, aliliougli I should by no means employ 
It in all cases. Still, there can be little doubt that he who is able to 
use both weapons, walei cure and hommopalhy, against disease, has 
the best prosiicct of all men of cuiing it. Indolence, or bigotry, or 
1 iw' quackeij may induce mci* to swear by one lemedial plan only, 
but tbe jihysinan of enlarged mmd and conscience knows that his art 
IH not so ceitain an one as to wanaiit the indolence which sleeps, the 
bigotry which closes the eyes, and the charktaiiism which refuses to 
sec anything hut sordid lutciest. 

Honirropathic piaiditioneis have observed that patients under the 
watei cuic aie moie smci'ptible lo the action of tneir remedies than 
olhcr persons, and that tinleibie the results may b| moio accurately 
calculalcd. I have found Ibis assertion to bo substantially correct*; 
and It confirms tlie vivifying inlluuuce of the water cure over the bodiiy 
functiona. 
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an arm or foot, tlie iiritati6n of which, conveyed to the 
.nkJmal organs, produces disorders there, an^ fevenshness. 
To these organs, thus sympathetically excited, irritatmg 
aperients, &c., are applied, as is usual in fever, the con¬ 
sequence of which is the establishment in them of an 
irritation which radiates again towards the diseased limb, 
whSi^ a similar establishment is made. The limb proving 
obstinate, the pain, heat,* swelling, &c., continuing, notwith¬ 
standing the cooling purgatives administered; a course of 
mercuiy is the <;ommon resource—why^ is not very clearly 
{iscertamed—to which opium is sometimes jwldcd, to pro- 
ilure a sudorific effect. By this both*internal and external 
iiritation becomes more decidedly chronic; and this is 
lurtljer aided by coiifsos of iodine, iron, arsenic, &c., in 
succession, all given with the view of, miwhow or oihtr^ 
nddmg the limb of the congested blood it contains: it, 
Hliparently, never occurring to the administrator that, by 
producing (iironic disccosc within, be is taking the best 
means of perpetuating it without I have knowTi this go 
on until the patient was fairly told that, everything having 
been tried in vain, there only remamed amputation of the 
leg—an alternative to which he jirefeiTed the water treat- 
ment^assurcdly fatal, as it had been ie])resented to him. 
He walked without criitclies in six w'eeks 1 

It is by such a jirocess as this thiid rheumatism and tic 
of the limbs are maintaine<l by the vciy irfeans intended 
lor their relief —that skiit diseases are inveterated, and old 
ulcerations kept oiien. You establish chronic irritation at 
the centre, and thereby kcep^t up at the periphery. The 
rule is invariable. 

Stimulating diet acts in the same manner as a cause of 
chronic disorder. Yet, well ascert£],pcd as this is, it is at 
once painful and wonderful to behold the hxxity of practice 
regarding it, both in the medicinal and water treatment. 
In the former, this want of stringency is attributable to 
the facility with whi(;h the immediate results of indigestion 
are avoided by medicines, no thought being given to the 
ultimate and lasting effects of both. This renders both 
patient and practitioner less anxious on this all-important 
])oint. In the water treatment, as it is very often practised, 
the same remark is to be made ; but I shall have to renew 
the subject in Another irnrt of this work. 

As the brain and spinal cord represent an immense mass 
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of blood-vessels and ganglioiric nerves, and are thereby 
kept in a state of close organic sympathy with the ccutml 
portions of the organic nerves, and thence with the rest of 
the body, it might be expected that irritation of those 
organs would tend powerfully to cause and maintain 
chronic disorder; and constant experience shows such to 
be the ense. Intellectual labour and moral anxiety, each 
or conjointly, keep up the deiangement of other parts; 
the latter, perhaps, domg it more mtcnscly than the former. 

“ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Buzo out the written tioublcs ot the brain,’* 

is an unavailing endeavour when the sympathies of the 
digestive organs have been involved • for tlu‘sc, in return, 
maintain the irritation of the brain, and the unlucky patient 
is the prey of two chronic mischiefs, which few can long 
withstand. Cause and eflect become confused, and the 
practitioner is puzzled wlierc to begm It appears to me, 
that if the core of life in the chest and abdomen can be 
put into a condition so as more steadily to resist impres¬ 
sions from the brain, the latter receiving fewer irritations 
from that point, the mind will be thereby better enul^iJed to 
struggle with its load and throw it off. In fact^ unless the 
mental distress prey upon the digestive organs, it is certain 
not to last: the priAei'b, “that a hard heart and good 
digestion go together,” is based in truth: he who knows 
not sufleririg is the least lilady to pity it in others, or be 
anxious for any one. Whilst, therefore, it is of course 
advisable to remove the moral cause as far as may be, it is, 
at least, quite as necessary to avoid additional irritation of 
the abdominal organs, the stomach, &c.; and, looking to 
this, we must observe the folly of giving stimulating diet 
and medicines to dissipate moral clouds; they can only 
thicken the gloom of the mind in proportion as they com¬ 
plicate and inveterate the physical disorder. Wherever the 
mischief begin, thcrcfoie, I should, above all, have a car© 
of the viscera and ganglions. 

Care, anxiety, and grief more especially, give rise to 
chronic nermm dyspepsia^ diseased- heart, indmonary can- 
mtiption, and drops-fjy the rationale of wllich is sufficiently 
obvious from what has preceded. Tlicy (,ilso originate, 
ilic medium of the stomach, certain forms of skin 
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disease, such as scaly-totter {psorlnsfis), and clandriff 
rpvft/riasU) which diminish and exasperate with the mental 
condition. 

Intellectual labour, if sedentary and silent, produces 
rather chronic mucous than nervous dyspepsia, oldruchon 
ofjiui livery and, as a conseqiieiK'C of tliat, piles. But it 
generally leaves the viscera of the chest, the heart, and 
lungs untouched. The preceding paragraphs would lead 
us to expect what really hapiieiis, that if to such labour 
any of the passi()ns, or care, be added, the results to the 
entire viscera of the chest and abdonion would be most 
dctoifuctive. Tlie exiierionce of medical men cjould tell of 
many obscure, yet useful labourers in literature, whom this 
double load broke d»twn and pressed into an eiirly grave, 
d^!mull^lllng one fiiiK^tion after another- the exhausted 
brain sometimes giving way the first; and similar histories 
of autJiors more “bruited in men’s ears,” ai*e familiar to 
all of us. And whilst avo may deplore their fate, we must 
not forg<*t to re(;al m how many of them the glorious gift, 
of Thought was misused in the practice of sms against the 
boilily organization: of intemperance, whuh multiplied 
and aggiavated the ills which Ih’ovidence liad thought fit 
to them witli; for tlie same Providence ordains that 
man, to whom a lofty brain has been giATn to control his 
viscera, shall pay a lioavv penalty A^lu'ii he employs it in 
committing outrages on them; mid these the glutton, the 
drunkard, and the drug-eater do daily commit. 

If. however, labour of the intellect be accompanied with 
much cmplojmeiit of the li*ngs, as in parliamentary anil 
forensic debate, or hustings’ eloquence, the consequence, 
ill the shape of nervous aud niueous disorder of the 
digestive organs, are neither so rapid nor so intense • and 
this, because the waste that attends the exercise of the 
lungs calls upon the digestive organs for fresh supplies, 
thereby quickens their iunctioq, and thus prevents that 
congestion of blood in them which constitutes their own 
chronic disorder, and maintains that of the brain or of 
any other part 

Such are the causes which tend to the establishment of 
chronic disease in any tissue or organ of the body, They 
all become causes by inducing or implymg a feebleness 
and irritation m some portion of the centre of the organic 
system of nerves, and esiiecially of that which corresponds 
to the starting point of the body’s nutrition, the stomach 

£ 
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and liver; and it is the vitiation of the nutritive ener^>" 
at its source and core which keci)s up a similar vitiation of 
nutrition, called chronic disorder, in distant parts of the 
frame. Without it there is no chrome disease j with it, 
such disease is inevitable and incurable. 

Of the progress and teiminations of clironie disease in 
general much need not be said m this portion of tlie- 
work, as 1 shall have to six^ak of those which mark indi¬ 
vidual diseases, in anothei i»ortion. Dividhig the latter 
into internal and (external, a lew obsciTations may be made 
on each group. 

Chronic disease, which is confined to some internal part, 
is usually the most destructive. It has no conntei acting 
irritation on the external surface, Out concentrates the 
whole morbid action witliin. I^ulmonary cousuniption is 
an instance of this, so is neural(jta of tli/* stomachy a form 
of nervom dyspepsia ; vlceratioi} of the bowels ; and tliat 
irritation of tne simill bowels which causes atrojthy; in 
none of which is there any cxtcTiial eruption or pain to 
diminish the (lestructive work going on within. Diseases 
of this kind, therefore, have a certain and raphl progiess 
and termination. Failure of the digestive eiieigy is the 
cause of death in all. In i»ulmonary consimiptiiiU',* for 
instance, the jiatient suflbcates lor w'ant of muscular 
energy to expt jtoratc; which feebleness is due to deheient 
nutrition of the nerves and muscles that are used in expec 
toration, whilst the dclicieney in point is the result of 
mal-digestion of the stomach in a state of chronic irritation. 
Had the stomach been iif sound digesting order, the 
patient would have lived on, notwithstanding the drain by 
expectoration. In the other instances quoted, the same 
failure of nutrition is the reason of the downward progress 
and extinction of the individual. 

But, although in such internal chronic diseases there 
be no external counteraction of skin or other disease, an 
attempt is frequently made in the course of them, by the 
disorctered or^s, to throw a portion of their irrifiitive 
action on the ejiemal parts, or upon those parts less 
essential to life, such as the lower bowel Under this 
head come the Jtectic fever^ that so tiften accompanies 
chronio ^sease of important organs; and the sweatings and 
diairhoea. Febrile attacks, also, of a more ordinary kind, 
the simple inflammatory and biuous fevers, mark periods 
of intei^ malady when the vital organs strive to cast 
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^thcir mischief from them; and more or less successfully, 
too, if they be not meddled with by officious medication ; 
in which cusc the chronic inahul;y is re-concentrated in- 
teiTially with augmented fixity. Patients aic always 
better after such jm outbreak: it is more or less critical, 
but. the condition of this is, that it be the result of the 
natural ett'orts of the diseased parts, not by forced means 
of stimulation. Sulphate of iron will ivlnd up the stomach 
in nervous dyspepsia to the feverish effort; but woe 
to the patient who flatters himself that it is critical of 
his dysiiepsia! Like all forced crises, it inveterates the 
mihchief. 

These feverish iipiLsings in the progress of internal 
chronic malady an? coim ideiit w'lth a lighting up of an 
acute condition in the diseased organ. The symptoms 
arc all those of that condition, and the usual chronic 
symptoms arc wanting. The sutferer from ehronie dys¬ 
pepsia, who had a good appetite, loses it in this acute 
stage, bctomi's tliirsty, having previously no thirst— 
exlifluts, in short, all the difierences between acute and 
chronic mdigestion. The same takes place in long-stand¬ 
ing inflammation of the air tubes of the lungs, the patient 
ncTc#and then being threatened with sutlbcatiou from 
acute inflammation extending lower dow'n the tubes 
towards the spongy substance o# thos% organs. The 
internal condition which is essential to gout and tic 
douloureux^ is likewise subject to these exacerbations, 
accompanied of course, with increase of the gouty and 
neuralgic pams. • 

It is by no means easy to explain these explosions of 
acute disorder in the progress of chronic disease; the 
more, as they very frequently oo»iur without any detect¬ 
able cause w'hatever. To me they appear as so many 
efforts of the vitid organs to recover themselves bv bring¬ 
ing about some critical termimtion, and re-estaolishii^ 
the balance of circulation and nervous power^ for such is 
not unfrequently the result; and where it is not, some 
new, and mostly improved feature is given to the chronic 
malady. Further than this, it is mere conjecture to speak 
regarding the cause of these acute attacks. They evidence 
the restorative power of the body; and as they do not 
occur when the exciting cases of the disease are continued 
in full operation, it may be said that such power accumu¬ 
lates for healthful purposes whenever those causes ceascj 
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even in degree, to operate in exliansting it. The dyspeptic 
patient wlio iiersists in the use of irritating food gives no 
pause for this accumulation: he is wiistiug the power as 
fast as it cjm be generated, and a time comes when it 
cannot be generated, and then comes organic disease, 
wasting, and death, whilst, if the food be changed in 
quality and diminished in quantity, the restorative effort 
is sure to be nuide, sooner or later, with greater or less 
vigour and efiect. And according to the degree of these 
is the fact of a brol'cn or unhrol^n con^tUutlon: in the 
one, the effort being feeble and incfteetiial; in the other, 
powerful, and making R(»mc step forward. In tiiis view, 
these uprismgs of tlie constitution under clu-onu; disease 
are important to be observed, ullbrdilig to the pliysieian a 
criterion of probable success or uthorwibe, from the acute¬ 
ness or atony displayed by tlie body; and in sjioaking of 
the modiffi opej-andi of the water treatment, I sliaU liavc 
occasion to call attentitai to them as almost invariable 
attendants of its course. 

In a previous part of this volume, I have shown that 
the nervous system first uivolverl in disease is the gan¬ 
glionic, or that which has its central portions in the abdomen 
and chest. In very acute diseases—such as are fttmost 
sure to prove fatal—the imjdication of the animal nervous 
system, the breiu, anC spinal cord, is ra]ad ; and complete 
prostration of will, dchrimn, more or less j»aia]ysis, con¬ 
vulsion, spasm, or stupor, attending the latter stages of 
the disease. In chronic dibcase, the same implication 
usually takes place, sooner of later. But here the pheno¬ 
mena ai’c more varied, because they have a less violent 
and more varied cause, are produced more slowly, and 
can bo observed morf deliberately; independent of all 
which, they are difierent from those which exhibit the 
implication of the brain in acute disease. Morbid anatomy 
demonstrates that a vait amount of chronic disease of 
the organs of the abdomen and chest is compatible with 
total absence of disordered phenomena of the brain. Men 
have died of stomach disorders that, from their state, 
as shown after death, must have existed for years, and 
yet were never felt by the brain, nor even produced in it 
an ache, giddiness confusion, or any other morbid sign. 
In such ^sons there can be no doubt tnat a congenital 
deficiency of nervous communication between the viscera 
of the abdomen and chest and the brain obtains, or that a 
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want of vivid nutrition obtoins in the latter. But this is 
\tlie cx(;ei)tioii. The rule is, that the morbid irritations of 
organic nerves arc transmitted to tlie brain and spinal 
cord, becoming more intense in cliarac-tcr as the chrome 
malady inveterates. The variety of the phenomena is 
great, and depends on the ganglionic viscus affected, and 
on the numerous gradations of that affection. Thus, one 
sort of stomach irritation generates that peculiar brain irri¬ 
tation whi(!h is accompanied with the mental syinjitoms of 
hupochondnam; whilst another sort shall gradually induce 
apopliciic fulness —another paralytic congestion of the 
brain. So chronic irritation of the womb involves the 
brain, so as to cause the capricious storms of hysterical 
pamon; or the smnal cord, so as to produce hysterical 
palsy These arc flic extremes of the scale, below which 
we find sim])le hf^adache of a nervous or mucous character, 
covfufdon oj head, irregular vision, hmring, taste, or smell; 
dreams, both sleeping and waking; irritalnlity of temper, 
twitchmgs of the limits, asthmatic breathing, irregular 
neuralgic pains, &c. All these, and many more, are 
sym] items of tliat disordered nutrition of the brain and 
spinal cord which sooner or later takes place in the pro¬ 
gress of chrome disease of other parts. 

*l^ay “sooner or later” only with reference to the varied 
susceptibility of individuals, and the varied amount of 
original ganglionic, visceral disordfir; thtj implication of 
the brain taking phice more raphlly when that organ is 
highly susceptible than in others, and rice versa But as 
regjtrds the actual period of such disorder, it only involves 
the brain after it has existwl for some time—that is, later 
rather than sooner. It would appear that the ganglionic 
mischief is confined, as regards symiitoms, to its own 
system of nerves for a certain tfhie, and up to a certain 
stage of irritation. Arrived at that stage, it is sufficiently 
strong to elicit the phenomena of the brain and spinal 
cord, mentioned in the last palagraph; and then nervous 
symptoms, tis aflcctions of the animal nervous system 
MO iieculiai'ly called, are added to the previous ganglionic 
irritation. Doubtlessly, from the very onset of the latter, 
morbid sympathies were sent up to the brain—it is impos¬ 
sible to suppose otherwise, in such a complicated and 
highly organi|ed frame as the human; but these are not 
of sufficient intensity to be shown in the form of symptoms. 
Once established, nowever, they complicate the cnronic 
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malady, hasten its progress towards organic disease, and 
multiply the obstacles to the successftil appliances of/ 
medical art. 

Further, there is a gradation of nervous phenomena 
observable in the progress of chronic disease. At first, 
they are those whicJi indicate tmgnumted circulation and 
nutrition of the brain matter,—such as headache, dis- 
orderefl external sense, want of slee]i, mental irritability, 
hysterical sensations, &c. But as the misdiief increases, 
symptoms indicating oppremve circulation of blood in, 
and diminished and vitiated nutrition of, the brain are 
observed—such as depression of spirits, unwillingness to 
move, hebetude of mind, amounting sometimes to stupor, 
h 3 T)ochondriacal brooding, &c.: the rationale of all wdiich 
may be given in a supposed case, as thbs — 

A person has a chronic mucous indigestion—that is, 
a chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. For some time there are inappetcnce, fulness, 
constipation, thirst, &c.; symptoms referable to and re¬ 
siding in the disordered viscera themselves. After a time, 
and consequent on the contiauanco of the causes, and, 
perhaps, the additional irritation of tonic and purgative 
medicines, the mucous inflammation becomes so iiitjn^ic 
and fixed as to invade and involve the nervous notwwks 
imd ganglions that iionmde the digestive visccia: nervous 
indigestion is superadfled to the simple inllammatory. 
Then begins the series of symptoms which show tlie impli¬ 
cation of the brain and spinal cord—symptoms expressive 
of increased quantity of blood in those gi’eat nervous 
centrCvS. This increase goes on*until the pressure of blood 
uix>n the matter of those organs interferes with its func¬ 
tional activity: sensation, thought, and volition, become 
more and more obtuse am slow, until you may have total 
suspension of aU of them in apoplectic stupor, or of sensa¬ 
tion and volition in paralytic helplessness. 

Such is the too frequeftt history of chronic visceral 
disease, implicated with brain disorder. The confirmation 
of the view just taken of the progress of the comiilication 
in question is curiously enough exhibited by this fact— 
viz., that in the first stage of nervous complication, all 
that goes on in the digestive viscera, the irritation and 
weight of every meal, the rolling of every vojiume of air in 
the bowels, and such like dyspeptic signs, are accurately 
and acutely felt by the sensitive morbidly active brain 
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the jpatient complainmg of them, and often drcadinj; to 
Xat from fear of these consequences; whilst m the second 
or oppressive staetc of brain complication, these abdominal 
sensations are infinitely less complained of, the patient 
mostly asserting that he has no stomach disorder, because 
ho Inis no uneasy sensatwms after food, &c. In the former 
we* have excessive activity, m the latter deficient evolu¬ 
tion, of brain power* in the former, sufficient blood in 
the brain to augment its function; in the latter, sufficient 
to oppress it. And we shall find, further on, that in 
retracing the steps to health, these two degrees of brain 
irritation arc retraced also. 

There are several more circumstances in the progress 
of chronic disease which miglit be mentioned, but which, 
as th(‘v Mccur exclusively in imlividual maladies, are better 
jiostponcd until these last are treated of. Instances of 
these circumstances are the variations of cough and exjiec- 
toration, in certain stages of chronic lung disorder: 
attacks of jaundice, and variations in the bile in the 
cxert'tions of the bowels and kidneys, in chronic liver 
disease; and tlic appealance or non-appearance of chalky 
deposit, in the course of gout. Meantime, the phenomena 
cojnmon to all chronic diseases in their yirogrcss having 
b(‘on given, I pass on to speak of the ienmvahons to which 
they are liable. 

Tliese,—the causes not being rAuoved^ and irritation 
not avoided—are inevitably fatal if the seat of the chronic 
inaJady be in the viscera alone. If there be skin disease 
—i e , an extenial irritatioy, at once symptomatic of, and 
counteracting to that internal imtation wdiich is the main 
diseasc—not life perhaps, but life’s comfort, is more or loss 
destroyed, similar negligence or malpractice as to causes 
being supposed. • 

The death of the body in such instances is induced— 

1st. By obstacles to the nutrition of the body, the process 
or waste meanwhile going on. • 

2nd. By the passage of chronic disease into organic 
disease. 

3rd. By apoplectic congestion and fimctional stoppage 
of some important organ. 

4th. Bj^ effusion of fluids into differeut cavities, either 
with or withc^it ulceration of the viscera. 

I. In many cases these two first causes of death are 
combined, the organic disease being the obstacle to the 
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body’s continued nutrition. Tlius, cancer af the stomach. ^ 
by causing the incessant rejection of food, precludes the 
renovation of parts wliich the proc(!ss of absorption and 
waste is incessantly (iarrying Organic diseobse of the 
mesenteric glands stops the passage of the chyle from tlic 
alimeutaiy canal to the circulating blood, and, thus arrest¬ 
ing the renovation of the latter, leads to the death of the 
functions. Stricture of the gullet kills, likewise, by stopping 
the supply of fooiL And tticre are a few nioie examples of 
the same kind. 

But obstacles to the nutrition of the body sufficient to 
produce its death exist in chronic disease without the 
intervention of organic, disease. The failure of ganglionic 
nervous energy is attended with failuje of all appetite for 
food j and not only that, the same nervous exhaustion 
leaves the animal chemistry of the stomaidi without due 
control, and secretions are poured out winch render the 
digestion of whatever aliment is taken bad, the subsequent 
blood-making imi>erfcct, and the nutrition of the body, 
therefore, inipertect also. Waste, mc'aiitiiiie, jirocreds, 
and the mdividual perishes. This mode of death obtains 
in various forms of dyspejisia, csiieeially the nervous. 
Emaciation may go on to a grC/at extent before thiits^tfr- 
minatK>n, but not ue,cessanly. If the brain cease to be 
supplied with sufficie|jt blood of jiroper (juality lor its 
office, fainting ffiay occur on some exiTtion of mind or 
body, the heart, impcrfiicly nourished and dfqirived of its 
ganglionic powTr, may be unable to renew tlu; circulation 
of the brain: the animal being dies in consequence, ami 
the organic being soon follow'^s, and this may happen long 
before the patient reaches the point of atrophy, and it 
demonstrates the praijtic^l necessity for rest of the animal 
nervous system in such maladies. 

Again, in chronic diseases of the small intestineR, whence 
the chyle is absorbed to ^e canied into the circulating 
mass of blood, the inflamed and gorged condition of tlic 
mucous membrane upon which the chyle ducts deliouch, 
suffices to stop up their orifices, and tlius to prevent the 
recruiting of the blood by the cbyle. This is the cause of 
death in what is called atrophy^ both of adults and infants; 
in the latter it is a frequent occurrence. 

What is called “dying from nervous e^iaiifetion,” means 
that a long course of imperfect nutrition has gone on: 
that poor and deficient blood has deposited poor ana 
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deficient solids; that the nervous solids have partaken of 
Xhls imperfection to such an extent, that tliey are imable 
any longer to impart tliat energy to the muscular and 
other moving solids which enables them to continue tlic 
circulation of blood. This last lading in the brain, the 
animal, and then the organic being dies—not so much of 
iifjrTOUs exhaustion as of insufiicient nutrition. It is the 
kind of death which terminates the chrome sufferings of 
those whoso ovciwrought intellect or feelings have anni¬ 
hilated the digestive powers of their bodies, and of others 
who have ai rived at the same end by the more material 
excesses of child-bearing, child-nursing, and amorous pro- 
liensities; till act by impairing the digestive energy. In 
short, in this and th<j,two modes of death jireviously cited, 
the pala nts die of starvation. 

if. The passage of chronic disease into organic is not 
difli(!ult of explanation, accoiding to the doctrine laid down 
in the earlier part of this volume. The morbid nutrition 
going on in the diseased organ, wherever that may be, 
and de}K‘udent on the vitiated vitality of its blood-vessels 
and orgaiiK* iien'es, is aided by disordiT at the centre of 
nutritive life, the iligestive organs, here morbid coction 
of tlm food entails morbid lilood to flow tbrough the system 
and nourish the organ already exhibiting an unnatural 
state of iLutiition in its tissue. If the jiaticiit have no 
hereditary tendency to de])osit tifiierculRr or scirrhous 
tissue, Bimiile excess of de^iosit of the natural tissue (simple 
hypeitrophy) generally ensues and constitutes tlie organic 
change, in which case, the jnass of circulating blood not 
being so mu^h disi^'used as in tlic constitutional tendencies 
alluded to, the local dcraugi'iiieiit of nutrition suffices for 
excessive deposit of the natural tissue alone, and not for 
imiiatural deposit. IJyjm'trophy of ihe brain, simple aettve 
enlargermnt of the heart, swollen liver and spleen, and 
thickening 0/ the mucous membranes, are instances of this 
kind of organic disease; the cttcJts of which on the general 
system may be palliated for years, and even some reduc¬ 
tion may be made, by nice art, in the enlarged structure 
itself. When the hour is come for it, hipterirophy of the 
brain kills by causing pressure on and exciting inflamma¬ 
tion in the brain and its membranes, the result of which is 
also effusipn %ud pressure; so that the animal is extin- 
Mished, and the organic parts, losing the vital stimulus 
60m that source, rapidly, though sometimes very gradually, 
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binV, too. Enlargement of tlie hearty swollen livery arid 
spleen destroy "by inducing congestion and dropsy of th®^ 
trunk and limbs; they all obstructing the free return of 
blood to^ tlio heart and through it, the blood therefore 
remains in the small vessels, which become congestive, and 
relieve themselves by pouring out the wateiy jiarts of their 
contained liquub ]>ut the former of these diseases also 
kills by the lungs,_ the return of blood from whuh iieing 
obstructed, the patient is suffocated cither by th'‘ir nitbmi- 
mation, or by j^^dmonar?/ (tpoplf.rt/^ tluit is, (.dnsiou of 
blood into the spongy texture of the lungs. It is obvious 
that thlcfcemng of the, mvetms menihrams is fatal, l»y virtue 
of preventing the functions of the ini}>ortant \isceia in 
wiiich those membranes play the most csisciitial vital acts, 
upon these individually it is at jT^eiit umieccsistry to 
expatiate. 

Where the organic di .case consists not in a ,sirij Ic 
enlargement, but m an uttc'r disoig.ini/atioii of a pa't, 
death takes place in (oiihctpicnec of ('xec^sive initnti"o ‘I'd 
oppression ol the biaiii and qiinal cord, or 1 >n aui.i.ir 
opjiression urhiccd liv the rebaitam ni the i/loo.l ol ch meii+s 
which oiiglit to have been dimmaled ]»ytiic‘- morbid oigans 
Instances of this arc* tins disoTg.inized and htmfntnl ‘mn, 
and <Ii£r^gai(i:f'f/ luhinj Jn thci former, tin elcniieft\ Tm 
the bile— in the latter, lliose of theuiiiic, aie e.irru' I lound 
with the circulating bl^Pd, and either produce iidlammation 
and eihision on tlie brain, or else tlie bih' and urine .oe 
actually deposited in the brain matter, whose fuintion 
they effectually stop by tlicir prestuic-e In the one c*ase, 
bile is scon, m the other, unife is smelt, ju the brain. It 
shoulcl not be kept out of siglit that, in siicli ease's, chrome 
digestive disease lias long preceded, and now accomjianics, 
and that deficient nutfitmn plays a part in the fatal 
result. 

That result ls, if jiossible, still more certain, where the 
organic disease w of tulicJIrcular or cancerous cluiracter: 
lor m that c;ase the whole mass of blood is cliseased—the 
whole nutrition of the body is unnatural, and even if it 
were practicable to change that mass, the organic tendency 
remains, and cannot be changed. Yet the mere deposit of 
tubercles and scirrhus is not in itself fata): if by any 
means the inflammatwn of those morbid stouctures could 
be prevented, they would be compatible with life. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the very fact of their morbid character renders 
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^lem less able to resist the causes of inflammatory action 
fife an the normal textures of the body. Themselves the 
product of deteriorated vital energy, they exhibit tlic 
least possible energy in opposing and'casting off irritating 
agents, even the least so Slowly inflammation is estab¬ 
lished in them, and surely it saps the foundations of life. 
No 'Watter where the morbid deiiosit be—tubercles in 
the knee joint {v'Mie suH'Uiuq\ or cancer in the nose— 
an ox(]uis]ti sj^ijiathy with tlie stomach is maintained, a 
stoiuaih that had Jong been in a state of chronic dis¬ 
order. 

Th** immediate process ])y which life IkS extinguished in 
siu'h cj,ses, is a periodical attack of fever, ending in profuse 
P'Th]»n,ition, and bv^tlie, generally, enonnous discharge 
ot llunh Irom the disofiseil The waste consequent 

oii two exhausting ]»rocesses, leads to an incieasccl 

.o‘tiv ’tv of tljc digestive organs to laee it. In tiihereular 
>11 ’ll .ifilion of the lungs, of llu kii-‘e ]eiJit {white 8 ff'elh 7 ig\ 

♦ Tm hones of the spine Uit as well as in 

‘n ^i(ttr(r<n(s n t).( ap]jctite is ofttmics very 

lU, and notimfretjuenllv extends to alei tilu stimulants. 
dtoT- liiiie, howTver, tll(^ digestive jiower of the Si itiaeh, 
i!i^ ^iiallv liixed as i1 had been, giv<‘s signs of thmimition; 

. 'M TO vliu'h ilint the excess of hihour to whuh it has 
l>.‘’u sui’RHted, o*uds to inereasi the lufliimmaiory irrita- 
' i«*o if the stom.u'li vim h pvceeoed,flnd noiv accompanies, 
'hntol the diseased tissues Tin e\ ent is, that waste by 
!nngs, &• , gtt(*s on faster than supply fiom the 
ajgestivo apparatus, blood becomes deficient in the system; 
the animal oervoas sjstem, tiie biaiii and opinal cord, feels 
tins the first, having the gieatest need of a lul] sujiplv of 
it, and dies from want of nutiition. \tx pulmoiianj con- 
sumptionf moreover, the failing nutrition ot the brain and 
siiinal cord causes failure of the nervous enerf,i3 unit to the 
muscles which move the chest, and effect cx}>eotoration, 
until some large quantity of se(!retion risin|j into the air 
tubes, the patient is unable to disengage it thence, and 
suffocation takes place. 

Such is the emf of chronic disease .terminating in organic 
change, and it bears out the assertion that, as during 
the tune the disease remains a functional one, it does 
BO by virtue o^the morbid irritation of the ceiitr^ nutri¬ 
tive organ, the stomach: when it has passed into the 
stage 01 organic disease, death takes place from exhaustion 
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of tliat organ, and consequent failure of the process oO 
nutrition. ^ 

III. Tlie termination of chronic disease in apoplecstic 
congestion and functional stoppage of some important 
organ, is instanced in apoj^hoi'y o/ the brain, and oj the 
lungs. The former supposes a long previous irritation of 
the stomach and liver, the orgiiiic sympathy between 
those jiarts and the brain maintaining the latter in a 
state of super-vitality, and drawing to it an excess of blood, 
the pressure of which at length annihilates the Drain 
function or the sympathies with the stomach induce slow 
inflamniatoiy action m some portion of the brain, dis¬ 
organization takes ]ilacc there, and rupture of more or 
fewer blood-vessels, and the outpouyd iicpiid acts, as the 
excess mthhi the vessels did, by iircssure and extinction of 
the cerebral fimctioiL 


A process in some degree similar bikes place in 
7 nonary apoplexy, in which the outiiouring of liloody 
seiTction, or the fiursting of sundry blood-v(*»ssels into th(‘ 
spongy texture of the lungs, renders that texture ssolid, 
impeiles the entrance of air, mid rosinration- jnevents. 
therefore, the chtmical ehfiiigcs necessary to be o]>orated 
by the air in the blood, so as to remler it fit to ii^uisli 
the l)ody, thereby stojis the l»raiu fim(!tion, and kills the 
animal. Tho rapiditjr of this morbid act \aries. As a 
coiifeeqnonce of chrome disease of the lungs only, it is 
often slow, and in that case it is nmre usually brouglit 
about by a giudual secretion of sanguineous li<p.nd fi’om 
the inflamed air-vesicles of tlgi lungs; but it is sometimes 


tho eoiisequence of organic obstruction in the heart, in 
which case it is generally fatal in a very slioit time, not 
unfrequently in a few minutes. Tlio organic change in the 
heart which causes this catastrophe, is, for the most part, 
ossification of the valves of the ai^rla, and thickening of 
tho muscular substance of the heart. 

IV. Chronic disease of the abdominal viscera sometimes 
ends in ulceration of their mucous or lining membrane, 
which eats through its substance, and allows its liquid and 
solid contents to be poured into the cavity made by the 
peritoneal or investing membrane. The result is, imme¬ 
diate and rapid inflammation of that membrane, 


I ill l ili ' I iwnini li IM t ill I ^1 II I 


for this ulcerative inflammation are the stomach 
towards its lower or duodenal end, and tlie loi| 
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" %iiitcstine. From the former, the food and mucous secretion 
IS poured out through the ulcerated orifice, and from the 
latter, the mucus and faeces. Sometimes volumes of air 
escajHi from the bowels into the same cavity, or are secreted 
in it j but this is not necessarily fatal. 

Jn the lungs, chronic irritation, especially if accom¬ 
panied with asthmatic breathing, sometimes ends in per 
foratiou of the sides of tlie air tubes and vesicles, and the 
escape of air into one of the cavities of the ]»leura, the 
consequence of which is, continually increasing oppression 
of brcatliing, the air outude of the lungs pressing upon 
tlieiu so as to prevent their expansion, and this goes ou to 
suffocation. 

In these various terminations of chronic disorder we 
have the exem]»lification of the fact insisted on in these 
pages, tliat “death comes only by the viscera and that, 
as the disorder of those organs, in their character of centres 
of niitritnc activity, maintains chronic disorder iu other 
parts, by maintaining nutritive* disturbance tliere, so, when 
thcif own chronic disease terminates fat<illy, it is by 
am*.stiug their own nutntioii and, ipm facio^ that of all 
parts of the economy. It is reasonable to siipiiosc that 
tilt Aime eentnil nutritive organs which have for years 
kept up morbid sympathies all over the frame, jshould, 
when worn out of their initiitiv'e |;nergy, draw all other 
parts with them into extinetiom Gout iii the foot never 
Kills, Tmt gout in the stomach dfies ; and why 1 IleiMiise 
so long as tlie in'itation of the digestive organs, which is 
the essential of gout, is tliiwu upon the foot, those organs 
are safe. But when they, liavo no longer energy to do 
this^ the disease oiipresses and arrests t/uiir iiiitiition, and 
all IS darkness and destnietion 4^r the rest of the body. 
Truly, these vis(;(*ra, and these visceral gaiiglionie nerves, 
deserve more notice and better usage than they generally 
get I And they sliould always^ be tJiou<dit of in conjunc¬ 
tion. It is because the “stomach and boivcls” are in 
view, and not the myriads of exquisitely sensitive nerves 
which endue them with life, that such monstrous medicinal 
extravagances are practised on them for months together 
as to astound one at the reckless courage that pi escribed 
them. One stands aghast at some of them! 

So much flp the fatal terminations of chronic disoi^er, 
to which it is most ordinarily driven by the irrational 
system of meddling witli eveiy symptom, great or small, 
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which may arise—that nimia diligentia^ fo> which botJjT' 
patient and physician are often responsible; the latter 
listening to the impatiencf,* or prejudice of the former, 
rather tlian to his own judgment. To this may be added, 
the persistence in the causes of the malady, improper diet, 
bad nabits of life, excessive mental toil, &c. Indeed, the 
two play into each other’s hands; the essential of the dis 
case inveterates, and the symptoms multiply, because the 
(causes are maintained in action; and patients are led to 
continue, or to make no cftbits to cease these last, because 
they find in medicinal means u way to lull tor a time the 
urgency of individual symptoms. And so the niiscliief 
accumulates, until an organic disease puts the hmg- 
clicnshcd self-deception to Hight, aiid^placcs death vu-a-ois 
the alarmed and doomed sutioror. 

And where nature is a/hjrded the opportunity of cxert- 
mg the strong preservative iacnlty she possesses, by ivith- 
drawing the exciting causes on the one hand, and by 
ceasing tlie i>eiturbiiig influ<‘m;es of complicated medica¬ 
tion on the other, she not imfre<iuently brings about a 
recovery, more or less com]ilete, a«'cording to the quantity 
of the faculty in question that remains. If the organiza¬ 
tion and consequently the vitality of the viscera, %l^ch 
are th« seats of this faculty, have not been already too far 
deteriorated by the agencies just mentioned, an eflbrt is 
made to transfer the chronic irritation of the viscera to 
some less important organ or orgiins, which usually relieve 
themselves of this transferred action by the outi)Ourmg of 
some secretion, generally exiwssivc in quantity and mor¬ 
bid in quality. Thus it is that sweating, purging, and 
large secretion of turbid urine, terminate certain chronic 
diseases favourably, the irritation of some vital organ 
being thrown respectively on the skin, the lower bowel, 
and the kidneys; and the gorged skin, and mucous mem¬ 
brane of the colon an^ kidney pouring out eitcessive 
materials in order to relieve themselves. Sometimes the 
effort of removal is ^o sudden and so great as to excite per¬ 
turbation of the entire nervous and circulating systems, 
and the series of turbulent phenomena called, collectively, 
fever^ are exhibited; which end, however, in sweat, bowel 
or kidney secretion, or occasionally in aU three. At other 
tunes, the iutomal congestion of blood wMch constituted 
the enronie disorder is,^ by a slow process, converted into 
a congestion of the b&, and more especially in certain 
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points of it, forming, if the congestion bo superficial, some 
efflorescence or eruptive display, or, if it be more deeply 
seated, collections of pus, bods, &c. 

It appears, then, that spontaneous and extraordinary 
secretion from the skin, from the mucous membrane of 
the kidney, an attack of fever, various eruptions of the 
skin, are the most ordimiry of the favourable terminations 
of internal chronic disorder. 1 have not mentioned in 
detail the cases in which each of these terminations is 
most common and most ellectual, because 1 sliall ha\e 
occasion to do so in speaking ot the individual chronic 
maladies. Meanwhile, let it lie borne mmind that each 
and all of these terminations liavc occurred, find may 
occui* without the t^tvrveuiam of any ari^ save that of 
removing the <-auscs, ami by the sole ejfort of nature. The 
amials ot medicine atiVird abundant instances of the removal 


of inveterate and serious intdual maladies by the super¬ 
vention of itch, of external abs(;esses, of small-pox, of 
iidlamiufitory fever, and of copious sw’(‘atmg, purging, and 
micturition, at a time wdien all lemedies had long been 
laid aside as useless, and attention paid only to the avoid¬ 
ance of those^ things winch palpably exasperated the 
mal|^ly. This was and could only be the result of that 
uprising of nature to throw off discaoc of a character 
wnich, if coiitinuexl, must prove ftital to vital parts, to 
which allusion has lieen akcady made; jRid which, often 
before but unsiuccssfully attempted, at length did rid 
the vital organs of their “perilous stuff” and destructive 
action. And remark, tha 4 this conservative power can 
only be successfully exercised, when the original iiTitating 
causes are removed, when the additional irritating cause 
of medicinal meddling wuth tlie,viscera is avoided, and 
when the viscera, at rest from excessive stimulation, and 
callod upon to enact only just so much of their function as 
is necessary for the maintenance of the organism, accu- 
mukte in time sufficient vital energy to make the final, the 
critical effort for their own preservation. 

Now, this natural effort, this self-preservative process, 
is precisely imitated and aided by the rules and appliances 
of the water cure: imitated, inasmuch as, observmg what 
is the natural crisis of each disorder, the means are applied 
which tend tt the production of it; and aided, inasmuch 
as, in consequence of tho artistical and strict removal of 
exciting causes, by which the body is placed k the best 
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condition to aid itself^ and in consequence of the addition!^ 
tone given to the frame generally, ami the dcmvatiou 
made from the diseased organs by the details of the water 
treatment, by which the ehorts of the body are seconded, 
the tune necessary for the production of the natural favour¬ 
able termination is considerably reduced. All this will 
receive further develoiuncnt in these jiagos. It is men 
tioned here, because it is impossible for one who htom 
the .agency of the water treatment, to avoid allusion to 
the complete jiarallel between the ways taken by nature 
and the means included in that plan of treatm{‘i]t, w'hen- 
ever the subject of the natural ami favourable termiiiatioiis 
of chronic disease is brought fonvard. 

Other favoimible terminations of chronic disease arc to 
be noted, wdiich are, or a])pcar to be, independent of any 
transfer to tlie external surface. Internal ulcerations are 
knowm, on some occasions, to have healed. Thus, the 
inspection after death of the stomachs of individuals who 
had suffered long from (lysp(‘phia, Inus exliibibsl in the 
mucous lining of that organ marks of healing alter ulcera¬ 
tion ; but it does not ajipear that any notaliJc amehomtifm 
of the dyspeptic syin]itoms attended it,, and it may be 
quoted rather to establish the possibility of the Ijqabng 
of internal ulcerative mfiammation, the tendency of which 
is mostly mortal, than f(»r any practical ap])licntion that 
can be made dt' it. \Vc can only give a wade coiqeeture, 
during life, that such a saving process is going on; and, 
if we knew, it would only alter our prognostication of 
the result of the malady—upt help us in the treatment 
of it. 

This applies to tubercular ulcerations of the lungs, 
traces of the healing ojwdiich, at some long period beloie, 
have been discovered after death. These ai'ii the only 
instances of pulmonary consumption being cured—cured 
by nature, for the physician is not even aware of what is 
going on in these cases.* It is. therefore, impossible to 
say under what circumstances triis favourable event of a 
deadly malady took place; but it should bt* stated, that 
the ulcerated cavity in all the cases on record must have 
been very small, jud^ng from the mark of the cicatrix 
left behind—-in no instance larger than a horse-bean. 
Scant ground this on which to build a hoiiein so invariably 
destructive a disease! 

There is one organ, the liver, which occasionally rids 
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itself of chronic disorder without iriinsfcrencc of irritation 
10 other organs, and it does so l>y tlie simple oiitponriiig 
of its own secretion, the bile. This is shown in the im¬ 
proved character of the evacuations from the bowels— of 
the urine, which becomes better coloured—of the shin, 
wlncli, irom yellow, becomes cli'ar—of the taste, which 
ceases to be pervaded by bitter, &c.; and all this without 
any dianhma or sweating that could call attention. The 
organ would seem to have accumulatijd sufiiciciit ganglionic 
\ igonr to recommence the due performance of its function. 
The circumstances which bnng this about will be given 
when speaking of the chronic maladies of the liver. Mean¬ 
time, it may he mentioned, that the morhid condition 
winch can be obliterfttcd by tins jiroccss, indojicndcnt of 
all critical transfer, is, as might readily be supposed, of no 
very intense or long persistent character. 

This teriiiinntes what is necessary to be saiil on the 
subjects included in this chapter. These subjects— the 
causes, ptogress, and terminations of chronic disease— 
might be made to occupy the entire of such a volume as 
this; but besides that in such case much verbosity would 
be perpi'trated, the treatment of a subject goncraily, calls 
only jiir the enunciation of points of similaiity, leaving 
the points of divergence to a]>pear in treating the ditlVrent 
XKirts of the subjt'ct individually. iTlic gpiieral facts of 
chronic disease have been here announced without any 
attemfit at extension, winch, after all, might only have 
rijiidcred the matter more obscure by complicating the 
manner; whereas, as they i^tand, they will he found, T 
believe, suiiijicntly intelligible. Besides which, the pre¬ 
tensions of this volume altogether are only those ot an 
elementary, not of a systematic trwitisc. 'i'et is the sub¬ 
ject of clironic disease well worthy of the latter, and it is 
to bo hoped that a TOtcr worthy of the subject may be 
found. Tlie outlines, at least, will be found in the pre¬ 
ceding pagest 
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OF PARTICULAR CUROXIC DISEASES, 
AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


CHAPTER I 

DISEASES OP THE rElMAHy NUTEITIVE OROAKS. 


Kt'asons for placinj;: the th^eslive or j'-nnary miijitiNO orj^atm in the 
first place tor coiiMdeiat n—ot Hniingeinont for dit>eft'»C‘s of 
other organs—!MncouH ind nerv'i&us iu(liy,« Mion—Fallacy ol old 
defiiuliouj)—EfiLcts treat J ns caueicn—IhuioiKdo of morbitl^iy^ip- 
toins—Sinhiug, fulnoph, g ^ ‘ isin ol stomach—Fl.ttiilouce 

—Exccofcive and dcficicn ajipclitc -Tl ■ throat, tongue, gnins, and 
teeth, in djbpe^isia— ip'onj‘ ai'd ears—Symptoms indi¬ 

cative of nicrhid bjmpaihy wnli brain ai 1 spinal coid—Comparative 
lesiilts of mucous and neivous d\spei la—Ualiouido of tioatineiit 
—Cases in illuslidtion. 


The general devoloj)ment of the subject of chronic disease 
given in the antecedent chapters aftbrds a surficient reason 
for the arrangement of*the individual diseases which it is 
my puiiiose to make. We liavc seen how disease com¬ 
mences, in the great majority of instances, in the central 
organs of life—^the diget^ive organs; and how, when it 
commences elsewhere, its chronic character is determined 
by the implication of the digestive organs. No patho¬ 
logical fact is better established; and it would suffice to 
place their maladies in the first order for examination 
and elucidation. But physiological considerations also 
strengthen their claim. Dependent as the entire organism 
is for its functions on the due supply of Wood, as regards 
quality and quantity, tlie digestive organs, in which the 
priniaiy elaboration of that liquid is effected, necessarily 
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influctire the very first condition of vit.ility in all other 
organs. If the condition of the stonnich l)C such as to 
preclude the digestion of food, or to produce a bad diges¬ 
tion of it, either no blood at all is formed, or blood of a 
bad kind, unfit for the mrposes of nutrition, imd the 
organs of the vliole body ^allgui^sh, or are diseased in their 
niitiTtion. In this miiiincr they go far to regulate the 
nutrition of the rest of the body, and as the puhubnti for 
imlntifni is first made in them, tliey claim the appellation 
of primary nutritive organs ” 

Furth(‘j, the dmestive organs influence the other parts 
of the body by tlu’i faef, that in and about them is the 
central iiortion of that ganglionic system of neiTos whose 
oflice IS to regulate ilisirihution of blood in, and there¬ 
fore the jnode of iiiitritioii of, eacli organ, however near or 
distant. liy virtue of this systi'in, not only do organic 
sensations proceed from the stuinacli to the remotest por¬ 
tion of a bull), but the nutritive activity of this last is 
conveyed to and recognized b^ the stomach Wiien the 
stoinftth has been for a long time without food, the feet 
become cold—in other words, the circulation of blood in 
them is diminished, and the heat, giicn out from the 
blo^dji^also (limimslicd ' an organic sensation has jirocecded 
from the stomach to the foot. When in such a state the 
limbs are exercised in walking, &c.,«fhe w|int of suflieient 
nutritive liouid in the limbs so in action is announced to 
the stomacli by an orgumc scmsatioii transmitted to it by 
the ganglionh; nerves, and the result of winch is to heget 
liimger m the stomach, in to urge to the foniiatioii 
of more bh'od. And so of every organ of the economy. 
So that whether tlie digestive organs be looked upon as 
the pnmary laboratory of the blood which is to nourish 
the whole frame, or as the centre of the system of nerves 
which is to regulate that nutrition, wc behold in tliem the 
starting and converging point ofi all healthy, as of all dis¬ 
eased fife, in tlie various viscera, limbs, and covering of 
the body. 

On these grounds I propose to speak, in the first place, 
of tlie chronic diseases of trie ufqter organs of digestion. In 
the preceding chapters, the extension of disease thence to 
other parts is dwelt upon and explained. The arrange¬ 
ment of this nurt will proceed partly-on the facts of that 
extension, and partly on the physiological processes of 
nutrition j and doing this, 1 shall speak, in the next place, 
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cf the maladies attached to the heart and lungs, those 
being tlie organs which come next in the great process ol' 
nutrition, and towards whi(?h the extension of digestive 
disorder is first ami most ficqueutly made. After these 
will come the chronic diseases of the chest; tlicn those of 
the nervous s?/stem; aftci'wards, the extension totlie limbs, 
as show’n in (jout, rheMinatum^ vm\ simple infiammaiiou of 
the^foints; next, those of t/ie lower irnfans of digestion, tfic 
colon and rectum, and finally, the extension to Iho outer 
mucous membrane of the bmly, as shown m skin diseases. 

I liave no intention, howe\er, of entering upon all the 
diseases incidental to the organs above onunieiated, but 
only such as have fallen uiKhT my obseiTatuai, and been 
treated by the ai)plianccs of the wati r cure, liut as each 
disease comes to be treated of, 1 shall first give a his¬ 
tory mid explanation of its syini)toiii.s, so as to render the 
application ot the rcnKwliul means, bubscrpieiitly detailed, 
intelligible to all readers. One great object, in my view, 
is to afford such iCcich'rs a truthtul and rational cxjiosition 
of the chronic maladies that arc most commonly mct with 
in civilized .society, ami, by that means, to enlighten them 
as to the mode of preventing as well as curing them, by 
natural rather than medicinal means, though not asct«>the 
mode of being their o^vn pliysuiaiL Tins, I appreiicnd, 
will be done bjfc exhikting the origin, tracing the ]irogi‘es8, 
and giving an exiihniation^f the jilieuomena of each dis¬ 
ease umler notice, to which will be appemh'd one or two 
cases in point, as practical exanifiles of the precious general 
history and exposition. Thiif will form tlie subje(*t matter 
of the jiresent part. Tlie third and last part will come in 
aid of it, in the aim of prevention as well as cure, not by 
mere enumeration of tke processes of the water triiitmcnt, 
but by showing how the employment of them at an early 
perioUj eradicates the predominant mischief speedily, and, 
what IB of more cctosctiiv^iice, tends to the generation of 
habits and tastes that arc altogether alien to the recur¬ 
rence of the causes which originally produced the disease. 
For the water cure diflers from other modes of treatment 
by its much neater stringency rcj^ardmg the withdrawal 
of causes, and by its strict reduc'tion ol‘ habits of life to 
the simple naturm standard, which both leav(‘s the system 
free to relieve itself from the disease that»weighs upon it, 
and rids it of the slavery of artifitial excitants imder which 
it groaned. 
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The first diseases of tlie primary nutritive orga^^s wliich 
come to be mentioned are— 


§ 1. MUCOUS AND NERVOUS INDIGESTION. 

Under the generic name of Dyspepsia^ these two forms 
of indigestion are very commonly s])okcn of and practically 
treated. Yet there are well-marked pathologicul distinc¬ 
tions between them : they demand ditJerent treatment, 
and they lead to ditfcrcnt results. This I shall be able to 
show; but I would d(‘sire, first of all, to dissipate some 
vulgar errors that obtain regarding this wide-spread plague 
of civilization—dyspcfsia. 

A man with (Jttllen’s definition of indigestion in his 
head—“loss of appetite, nausea, acidity, flatulence,” &c. 
—is firmly convinced that he has to treat every one of 
tliese sym])toms, and lie does so treat them, giving a 
seiifirate remedy for each—bittcrs for tlic appetite, etfer- 
vcschrg draughts for the nausea, soda for the acidity, ginger 
for the wind, and so forth. In his mind, the aggregate of 
these sym])toms makes an entity which he calls dysjiepsia 
—^a«s^ of being which he is to annihilate with vaned 
weapons. This is one error: it is hehl by many medical 
men, and cherished by very many ^laticu^s, who admire 
the complex medication to wh^i it leads. 

As a kind of iiendant to tms, is the error of fixing on 
one symptom, and calling it the cause of the disease—the 
old error of short coming kiiiiwlcdge, of taking the effect 
for the cause One says the flatulence causes liis disease, 
another the nausea, a tliird the acidity, and so forth. This 
leads to the lay treatment with a^l manner of alcoholic, 
peppery, and cordial stimulants, alkalis, magnesia, &c. 

In some forms of dyspepsia there is loss of api»ctite 
and loss of alacrity of limb. Jfhe cme is attributed to 
“ want of tone” in the stomach, which is true as regards 
the cajiillary blood-vessels, as I have shown, hut en*oncous 
in the sense in which it is said—namely, as denoting a 
necessity for tonic stimulation. The other is attributed 
to debility, and upon this error is built the necessity for 
high feedmg. 

In another fewn of dyspepsia the appetite is excessive— 
far exceeds the digestion.« Yet this, too, is looked upon as 
a reason for hecatombs of food j and, as the limbs become 
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less powerful under this diet, the erroneous conclusion is 
arrived at, that enough has not been eaten! 

Lastly, there is tlie error of mistaking fat for fleshj and 
volume for vigour. A fat, red-laced dyspeptic, suflering 
torments which his face belies, but with which that face is, 
as I shall show, closely connected, is generally much pitied 
by friends when the redness and bulk diminish, though 
it is often accompanied by diminution of suffering ; so that 
just when Nature is curing his malady, she is marred by 
the recommendation of anxious people to ‘‘take something 
togetuphis looks again”—that something “getting up” 
the old irritation also. 

These erroneous notions are sad drawbacks to the suc¬ 
cessful treatment of indigestion. 5Iie prejudices which 
they represent, if oyiposcd by the medical attendant, arc 
too strong not to throw disorder into the nervous system. 
The patient fidgets about the “acidity” or the “ilatu- 
lence,^’ because liis old remedies for them are withdrawn ; 
and this fidgeting induces nervous uiisettlement and 
increaseii stomachal sensitiveness. And if not opjioh'ed, or 
if seconded by the attendant, the same result comes more 
speedily and more intensely. The only remedy for this 
state of things is to describe to the patient, as clearly as 
may be, the menUal nature of Ins disease : to show him 
how thc.se varitms syii^ptoms, which he mistakes for causes, 
spring from that essential Ijj^ture; and thus to dmw the 
ground from under his pr^udiccs, and prepare liim for 
rational instead of empirical treatment. Le+ us proceed 
to do this. • 

Reverting to the first part of this work, it will be found 
that acute disease always preijedes chronic disease (page 
1 ); and that the grcai characteristic of acute disease in 
a part is an excess and congestion of blood (page 7); that 
chronic disease is an extension in degree of the acute 
(page 15); and thaHn h(4>h, but in different degrees, there 
is a loss of orgpic sympatliy between the blood-vessels 
and their contained blood, leading to an imiierfcct vital 
chemistry, and consequent bad nutrition and secretion 
(pa^ 16). 

Now, what is called chronic dyspepda means, when 
reduced to its essence, a chronic excess and <;ongestion of 
blood in the nutritive blood-vessels of th# mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomach, or of the ganglionic nerves that 
surround and supply the stomach. The cfiect of this 
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congestion is to interfere with the cinality of the blood, and 
its organic sympathy with the vessels which contain it. 
As all secretions are derived from the blood, we might 
expect that they would not be of a proper kind when 
proceeding from blooil so circumstanced. Accordingly, 
mstead of the ordimiry insipid mucus, there is at one time 
acid mucus poured out, forming the acidity so much talked 
about by dyspeptics, and whicii, as the membrane which 
secretes the spittle is a continuation ot that which lines the 
stomach, is also experienced in the mouth. At another 
time, the power of the ganglionic nerves over the vessels 
of the gastric mucous hiemhrane is so irregularly exer¬ 
cised, that, instead of mucus, the elements of mucus, in 
the shape of gases, ajre poured out from the blood, aud the 
miich-(lr»'adedy^«^///ry;cr is produced. 

Now, suppose a tpiantity of tliis acid, or volumes of this 
air secreted in a stomach lined with mucous membrane, 
on the outer side of which is a thin layer of muscular, 
moT'ing fibres, wliose ofticc, in health, it is to contract and 
mow the food about in the stomach. TJie acid and the 
air, Ijeing unnatural matters, bring these muscular fibres 
into an unnatural state of contractioi]^ and sfpasmodic con- 
trqcdon of them takes place , according to the degree ajid 
exae^ locality of which is the sensation produced. If the 
middle part of the stomach is the seat of spasmodic con¬ 
traction (as usually happens in anait//) tltlre is a sense of 
dragging or gnamng at the of the stomach, or a pain, 
in tlie breastbone above the pit of the stomach. If the 
peat sac or left end of thg stomach contracts morbidly, 
it drags upon the passage from the stomach to the throat, 
and the sensation called heartburn is experienced—a 
mixed sense of acute pain at the j)it of the stomach, and 
drawing in the throat, and occurring mostly when vand 
is present. Sometimes these pains are suflicicntly acute 
to DC felt completely tlirough to the back, between the 
shoulder-blades. 

The spasmodic contraction of the stomach thus produced 
has various degrees. One of these causes the sensation of 
hunger. Natural hunger is nothing more than a greater 
than usual contractile movement of the empty stomach, a 
sort of slight cramp, which is relieved when the hollow 
muscle,^ the fj^macu, has something to contract upon. 
For this purpose anything will do, from water to pebble 
stones. In confirmation of this view of the physiology of 
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hunger, it is found that pressure on the pit of the stomacli, 
with tne hand or a hundage, suspends the sensation by 
allaying the crampish movement, just as pressure on the 
Cali' of the leg subdues the cramp there. Also, it is known 
that smoking tobacco or swallowing opiates, or any other 
antispasmodic remedies, suspends hunger. Instinct, too, 
leads many liybernating animals to swallow rosm and 
other indigestible matters jirevious to entering on their 
long torpor, which might otherwise be disturbed by the 
spasmodic cravmg of an cmjity, liungry stouia(;h. ’WeU, 
then, we have a dysiiejiiic, imtable stomach, containing a 
mass of imdigested food, or a quantity of acrid, irritating 
mucus, or a large volume of wind, or all three together ; 
any one of these may siiflice to violently irritate the mus¬ 
cular coat of the stomach, and produce the amount of 
spasmodic contraction which conesponds to the sensation 
of liimger. Hence it is that dyspcjitics so oltcii hav'e 
cravmg for food immediately after a huge meal of it, and 
at the time when it roniaiiis untouched by the digestive 
office of the shnnach. Hence it is that immense appetite 
is so often a symptom of the irosi intense dyspepsia. * But 
reference must l»e ever had to the anteci'dent cause of the 
acid or wind, and the s]»abm they induce, and that j|j!U]se 
is inflammatury congestion of the mucous memhraric, dr of 
the nerves of the stomach. The want of this is tlie founda¬ 
tion of all the gross errors that distiiiguisli the orduiary 
treatment of indigestion. A stinnilatiiig anti-spasmodic 
gives the whole stomach the tempoiary jiower of getting 
rid of wind, or a dose of soda iieytrahzes the acid, which then 
ceases to irritate, and the gnawing, dragging, or hunger, 
disappears. Not so the cause of them, which tliese remedies 
Lave rather cxasiieratcd ; as is shown in the fai't that the 
doses have to be repcatch more and more frequently, imtil 
soda is taken in every beverage, and sal volatile, ginger 
tea, or pepper lozenges, at every hour of the day. 

Another and greater degfee of spasmodic contradion of 
the stomach causes the sensation of nauMa; and this 
degree calling the surrounding muscles of the belly and 
chest by sympathy into a similar state, the act of vomiting 
is produced. But between that and nausea there is the 
partial contraction, which suffices to throw some food, 
sometimes insipid, sometimes acrid, back iijto the mouth, 
constituting the eructatiom that lorm one of the great 
distresses of dyspeptics. Hiccup is when the spasm is 
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about the upper orifice of the stomach, where the gullet 
expands into that organ; it tlicn involves tlie rnidrill, and 
that powerful muscle aids iu the violent convulsion that 
marks the act. 

Lastly, there is the actual s^josm of tlie stomachy where 
every muscular fibre of it is m the most intense state of 
eonfiraetion, precluding the exit of anything whatever, 
solid, liquid, or aeriform, from its cavity, and inducing the 
most alarming sympathies in the organs of the chest, and 
m the brain. It is most apt to occur in gouty persons; 
but others arc liable to it. 

But sometimes the congestion of the nerves of the 
stomach is so gi*eat as to o]>prcss their function, to prevent 
Ihjm from sending t# the muscular coat of the stomach 
the due < ontractile eneigy. In this case there is loss of 
appetite. Between this state of the nerves and that which 
causes craving, tlicrc is the same difierence as between the 
condition of the brain which causes delirium, and that 
winch is accompanied by stniior, iu the former there is an 
excestj of blood, enoudi to produce excess of brain func¬ 
tion, in the latter there is a greater excess, enough to 
op})re&s the brain. 

XJi0'st is iui octiasional symptom of indigestion. When 
the irritation of the stomach is meater than usual, it acts 
as a stimulant to the blood-vessds o^the membrane which 
lines the throat, causes them to contract, *ind thus dimi¬ 
nishes the secretion of that memlirauc, whicth becomes 
dry. That such is the fact is shown by anotlier fact— 
namely, that washing the n*outh, or gargling the throat 
with cold wa*er, will relieve thirst. It is a more coniinved 
symptom of mucous than of nervous dysiiepsia; but Avhen 
it occurs in the latter, it is much mpre intense and pressing 
for a time. 

With the deranged ganglionic power, deranged secretion 
takes jdace, as we have seen, im the stomacli itself. But 
the same holds with regard to the membrane which lines 
the fauces, the mouth, the tongue, and the eyelids : for it 
is a continuation of the same which lines the stomach. 
Accordingly, we find in dyspepsia, eitlier defeient or 
diseaMd spittle, very fi*eqnently tliiek and tenacious, less 
frequently thin and acrid—the former in mucous, the 
latter in nervoiKH indigestion. The spittle also tastes acid, 
bitter, metallic, sweet, mawkish, &c.; which, no doubt, is 
owing in part to the disordered sensation of the nerves of 
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taste, and partly to the morbid secretion. Further, the 
vapour from the membrane of the throat and jaws is 
more or less foetid, causing a tainted breath ; though this 
symptom is often wanting. For a like reason, luinely, the 
congestion of the membrane in question, dyspeptics are 
much liable to sore throat, both relaxed and inflammatory, 
from variations of weather. 

Following the membrane from tho throat forwards, it 
covers tho tongue—^tlie well-used indicator for the doctor. 
To go into details on this point would he tiresome, and I 
shall content myself and the reader too, in’obahly, by 
stating the general result of my experience of the tongue 
as a symptom in chronic indigestion : 

1. When tlie tongue is not mii<‘h, w: not at all increased 
in redness or volume, but lias a tiiickish whity-br<iwn fur 
upon it, Avithout any great amount of dryness, we may 
infer that the stomach irritation is of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, and not of on intense nor ancient character. 

^ 2. When the fim in question is slimy, and the tip and 
sides of the tongue that are uncovered by it jin'sent a 
vivid redness, the dyspepsia is of the mucous kind, is 
intense of character, and is of longer duration. 

3. If, A\ith this lust apyieturance, the fur be yelltwsh, 
though more dry, the liver and diioilenum are involved in 
tho dyspeptic disorder 

4. When the'’tongue is clean, hut vividly red, with the 
papillm at the tip elevated, and of tlic ordinary moisture, 
a. recent nervous dysr)ei)sia may he ])rcdw5atcd. 

6. When this red tongue •is dry and glazed, a more 
intense degree of the dysjiepsia exists. 

(}. When the very red tongue has a slight degree of 
whitish fur, and is enliqj'ged in volume, it bcsixjaks a very 
intense iierv^ous dysiiepsia, sufficient to involve tho brain, 
which, in such case, is congested* 

7. The most intense dc^ee of nervous dyspepsia, how¬ 
ever, shows a considerably enlarged tongue, the face of 
which is split into furrows in all directions, so deep some- 

* This enlargement of the tongne is so strict ly connected with stomach 
irritation, that the tongue will sometimes swell after each rueal, and 
decrease w hen digestion is over; iu coincidence w itii the excitement or 
rest of the digestive organs. Moreover, a process of the water cure 
will eanse a eontraction of the tongue for the time,^)y decreasing tho 
irntatiou. A medical genllleinan now under my care has 
];^l&a^d both these facts and reported them to me. 
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times as to fdve the appearance of several small tongues 
just holding together by tlieir edges. 

8. Wlicn nervous an(l niucous irritation are both intense, 
and have endured for a long time, the tongue is red at the 
tip and sides, (*overed in the centre with a very thin, white, 
shining niucous coat, and is enlarged. Tliis silvertj tongue 
(hterally, not figuratively) denotes a great amount of long¬ 
standing dyspeptic irritation to lie eradicated. It is a 
common tongue with hypocliomlriacs, especially such as 
have undergone courses of mercury, and is always con¬ 
nected with iiKfrbid a(!tion of the brain. 

Other pcciilnu'itics of the tongue arc its indentation at 
the sides, winch implies its av/jmented volume, and pressure 
ag.iinst the teeth^ snd its tremidoubness on ]>rotnisioii, 
whicli usually iiniieates nervous dysimpsia, that has in¬ 
volved the spinal cord. But of the signs above-mentioned, 
one of the most important is tlic increased size of the 
tongue, which so oiteii goes mmoticcd. Yet have I seen 
cases of the most distressing indigestion, where the 
thickening of the tongue w^us the only sign it afforded, 
being in colour, moisture, and cleanness perfect; and what 
is more curious, in these eases the dyspejisia diminished 
the dimuiutioii of the tongue, which, however, 
Ixicame fmred and rather clammy, seeming to show that 
this latter kind of tongue is that#>f a ^tnoir degi'eo of 
stomach irritation. It is too much the custom to look for 
fur of the tongue as the only sign of <hronic ibseased 
digestion; whereas it is the acconiiianiineiit of tlio least 
teiiious and intractable forms of it, your silvery, or your 
clean, red, sv'olJen tongue, is far more difficult to manage 
than the ordiuarv foul ^ wash-leather” tongue. 

The gtms and teetJb afford sign^of dyspepsia; the same 
mucous membrane which covers tbc tongue, and lines the 
stomach, passing over the gums, dipping do’vvn the sides 
of the teeth, and sending a pulpy pnJongation by the 
root of each tooth into its centre. This arrangement 
renders it sufficiently easy to explain the redneas, mvelling, 
tenderness, sponginess, bleeding, and fador of f/te gurns; 
symptoins^ wdiich attend, in ^eat- or small array, most 
forms of indigestion, especially of the mucous character. 
In nervous dyspepsi^ the gums often lose their nutrition, 
and shrink kom the teeth, leavhig their roots bare. 
Neither is it difficult to comprehend how, 'vyith such a pro¬ 
longation of the mucous membrane, aching, decay, and 
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discoloration of the teeth occur in dysjAsia. Bcsifles 
this, the nerve which passes directly from the brain to the 
stomach, sends branches, as it goes down the throat, to the 
jaws, which branches give out a twMg of nerve to each 
tooth. It is easy to see how a draught of water, diluting 
some acid liquid, or allaying some exasperated inflamma¬ 
tory action in the stomach, may almost immediately soothe 
“a raging tooth,” in which no trace of decay could be 
foimd to ac(!ount for the pain. Many a noble grinder has 
been extracted, when the more pleuKfiiit operation of swal¬ 
lowing some iced water wwld have allowed it to remain 
in the jaw, and do gixid ser\ice tor yeai's to (ome. 

At the point wiiere the inner raucous mem I mine ceases, 
and the outer mucous mcmbiane, orwskiii, eoiiimcnecs—at 
the lips—there is, frequently, aeeumulation of blood in 
the spongy tissue which eoiistitntes them. This Jitr// red, 
smmjy occurs in recent mucous disease, or iu nervous 
dyspepsia at any stage, it goes witii the red and spongy 
gums. Sometimes its eovciing lacmlminc jiartakes of the 
nature of skm, and throws oft* mucus, which coagulaft*s in 
the air, and forms dry flakes on the lips. But wdien 
dyspe]>sia has been of very long standing, and lias invaded 
the structure of the iluodoniiin, or liver, we liav<^ the 
lips at first marbled red and white, and, as the disease 
advances, the wjiitc i^eilominates, tlic lips, the lower one 
esiiecially, becoming blanched, waxy, and hard. This 
is the old drunkard’s lip, and biibpeaks irremediable 
mischief. 

Proei*eding from the back •f the throat to the nostrils, 
and tiieiicc, ny the passage for the tears to the eyes, the 
mucous membrane lines the eyelids, and covers the eye¬ 
balls to the extent of tljp portion called “the white of the 
eye.” Hence the hlearea, suffmed^ eye^ of many dyspep¬ 
tics ; the gorged, thickened, and internally red, and exter¬ 
nally dark eyelids; the mflamed glands at the roots of 
the eyelashes, accompanied by deficient, or thick gummy 
secretion there. And as these two surfaces—the inner 
eyelid, and white of the eye—work upon each other, the 
result of their congested state is painful action, producing 
flow of frars, the whole going by the name of '‘''weak eyes, 
a symptom of very common occurrence in chronic indi¬ 
gestion. • , 

Itching of the nostrils, dryness^ or, on the other hajM, 
excessive distillatio7i from them, irregular seme of melt, 
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all which take place in dyspepsia, arc accounted for hy the 
(‘xtension of the jjastric mucous membrane to the nostrils. 
When the membrane is gorged and thickened, the nonces 
of smell spread over it are op])ressed in their function, and 
deficient sense of miell is a dysjicptic symptom. Tlio same 
connection of membrane renders dyspeptics very lialde to 
take cold in the head—that is, to have the hiiing of the 
nostrils gorged with blood, as the secondary consequence of 
external cold. 

Eunning up from the back of the throat to the Ensta- 
eliian iahe^ wliieli is the avenue tlumce to the inner e^ir, the 
mucous inenibrane here, alsti, is liable to variations with 
tliat of tlie stomach. It may become drif^ and then there 
is bitnnufj paui aiifl acide satsv of Imtrmtj; or it may 
become gorged with lilood, swelled, and, stopping up tlie 
passage, produce one spiieies f)f deafness. IiTcgularity ot 
hearing is a sjouptom very often complamed of by dysjieiH 
tio patients. 

Finally, the gastric mucous membrane passes over the 
spongy bones at the back of the nostrils, uinl reaches and 
lines the liollow space which be]>a,rates the two plates of 
the bones of tlie ioreliead— the frontal sinus. This is the 
ses^t ftf .sh/ 4 , loadache^ an<l of bilious haulache^ as irritation 
ol membrane of the stomach itsilf, or of its ('xtcubion 
to tlie liver prevails. ^ 

So far, it will be perci'ived, the symptotns ('f dysjiepsia 
are ex)»licablc by the continuation of the inner surface ot 
the stomach. Hut, in thus tracing them by eontiiimt> of 
membrane, it slionld uevei^ for an instant be forgotten ' 
that the sympathies, healthy as well as morbid, between 
the different portions of that membrane, are due to tlio 
similar nutrition of them all under the direction of the 
ganglionic neri ous system. It is flie iicn^es of this system 
wliich should be ever presefit to tlie mental eye of the 
practitioner when lie beholds, in the a anoiis signs I have 
detailed, evidences of chronic dyspeptic disc»rder. Failing 
in this, he falls into the w'orst eiTors of ontology, treating 
names instead of states of action, and putting aside as non¬ 
existent the organic sensitiveness of the most sensitive 
membrane of the body—tlie mucous membrane of the 
digestive organs. We know not of such membrane 
without myriq^s of nervea of organic life entering into its 
intimate texture, and regulating all its vital actions. Not 
a tear distils from the eye, nor a jlrop of the wonderful 
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gastric juice from the lining of the stomach, save at the 
urgency of tlie ganglionic nerves which supply the mem 
brane of either organ. 

Whilst morbid phenomena are proceeding in the 
extended membrane of the dyspeptic stomach, other 
symptoms, having no dependence on such, extension, arc 
pressmg. Such arc the signs that arc exhibited by the 
t>rain and spinal cord, and are called the nervous, or tlie 
hrain symidom^ of chronic indigestion. It were vain to 
attempt the enumeration of all these signs, inclialing, as 
they (to, every possible variety of sensation and disease(i 
thought; and there is scarcely one, liowevcr extravagant, 
wlii( h some dys) teptie or other has not ex'|»cri(mce(l. Pains, 
shooting, burning, cutting, drawing, l;;ceratiiig, &;c .; smm- 
tiom ot cold, heat, fuhiess, emj>tmcss, cnicping, itcdiing, 
gusts of wind, opening and shutting,^ giuming, roiighncs^ 
trembling, dre.; thotnpifs, depressed, impatient, susi>icious, 
selfish, the mind indolent, vivid to the last degi-ee, ]>er- 
verted, or, on the other hand, witli excess of natural 
tendeiieics; the volition ]»owcrless, or, again, gi’eat to the 
point of constant restlessness. Such arc a few of the 
pbeuomena which sIkjw that the initation of tlie digestive 
organs has disoidcrcd the nutrition of the cerebral ojjgjpis. 
But bow diverse socutj they maybe, they are all rediicible. 
in their point of origin, to tlirce positions—viz., the spinal 
cord, the grey matter of the brain, and the white matter of 
the brain. 

As the Hjiinal cord is the seat of the exercise ol the will, 
all the dyspeptic signs imolving that in(*ntal fuiuition are 
referable to moibid circulation and nutrition there. Irri¬ 
tations proceeding from the stomach to the cord alter its 
healthy action; the nerves which it sends out to the 
muscles of the body cftise to receive steady energy from 
it; and thus, both in their sensations and in their power 
of setting the muscles into action, tliey are disordered. 
Hence tlie trembling of t!ie vanous parts which the will 
cannot command; * tlie sj^asmodic and cormdsive move-- 

• That trembling depends on diminished power in the seat of the 
will, and cannot be resisted, theso admonitory linos ot liorace to 
Quiiitias would imply; 

“ Neu, si te populus satmm recteque valentcm, 

Dictitet, occuitam lebrrm sub tempus edindi 
JHasmvks, dorec manibm tremor mcidat uwtk.'** 

Lib. i., Epistol. 16 . 
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nienU of a limb, or juirt of a limb; tlic occasional and 
temporary j)alsy and mnnlmm of a limb, denoting irrita¬ 
tion to the amount of pressure on the cord : and hence, too, 
the cramps, shooting, and other pains, cold and hot feelings, 
&c. And all of these may be confined to a small part of 
the trunk or of the limbs, to a single joint, for instance, 
because only a small part of the spinal cord, where 
nerves are given out which go to the joint, is involved in 
the irritative sympathy originally proceeding from the 
dyspeptic stomach. The long list of hysterical symptoms, 
so often attendant on chronic indigestion, is more ebjiccialiv 
traceable to this morbid sympathy between the stomach 
and spinal cord ; the staitings, shu<lderings, uncontrollable 
laughtei orwee})ing, being indications of the lost eonirol- 
ling j>o\\ or of the s])iual nerv(*a A like sympathy between 
the stomach and sjuiial cord is the in cans of inducing 
the mulad}- called asthma, and other forms of difficult 
breathing; as also stomach coayh, of the latter of \\liich 
I shall treat morn fully under the head of disorders of 
the pc.sinratory organs. Meanwhile, as regards the signs 
depeiidtmt on the s^mjiatlietie, irritation of the spmc, it may 
be remailvcd how little is this sympathy recognized * and 
ho^^ dten are the spiiu‘s of (lyspt‘ptics blistered, leeched, 
stretemed, laid for inonths or years on inclined planes, &c., 
under the plea sjdual conijdain^, when a little more 
observation and j)liysioK>gioal deduction wcflild have spared 
tlic sjmie, and diseovei (‘d a stomach at the bottom of all 
the miscliief! 

It should be mentioned, ^hat these disordered spinal 
phenomena are most commonly connected with nervom 
ayspei»sia. 

llie grey matter of tlic brain is the outer layer of that 
organ, and the iihysical agent of *1110 mind. In nervous 
indigestion morbitl sympathy is propagated to it, and 
morbid nutrition induecil in it, and the mind thus has an 
unfit orgiui to work withal. Tlic couseiiuenee is a scries 
of mental feeblenesses and contradictions, that form a large 
jiortion of the misery of the dyspeptic. The impatience, 
irascibility, caprice, anxiety about trifles and about ^If, 
suspicions, groimdlcss fears, and similar marks of morbidly 
vivid mental action, are things for which the patient 
deserves pity, ^arcely blame, for he knows their existence, 
and feels the torment of their mastery over him. That 
dominion may increase until moral or intellectual insanity 
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is estaHished—a result not unfrequent, when, misled by 
the clean toneme of nervous dyspepsia, to wlilch insanity of 
this kind belongs, the practitioner has only dehihitf in his 
head, and prescribes stimulation as a remedy. Such cases 
people the lunatic asylums. 

But when the whtte matter of tho brain is jmncipally 
aftected by morbid sympathy wntli the stoiiuwih, wc have, 
for the most part, mental phenomena indicating oppres¬ 
sion of the mind’s pliysical recpiisite. Tln^ro is slo^^^loss of 
perception, thought, and action; everything is tiouble- 
some, or impossible, attention flags; reading and talking 
arc alike irksome; reverie takes possession of the patient, 
and somnoleiKjc often stCcds on him. Besides these imuital 
symptoms, there is more or less csiddincss, coutusimi, 
sense of weakness of the brain, exjianding sensation of the 
skull, nmnbness of the scalp, intense aching, or simply 
malaise of the whole head. The external senses also 


suffer; hummmg, and other noises, perviule the cor, and 
deafness invades it, the vision is distuibcd by black spots, 
dark CTajie, steaming vapours, sjiarks and flashes ofvred ; 
the taste is obliterated, or is pervaded by acid, saline, 
mawldsh, putrid, or metallic savours; and the smelly 
though the least liable to distortion, is sometim<'s (‘jo^secl 
by disagreeable, and occasionally, auTeeablc effluvia, vhich 
do not exist in the atpiosphere. These perversions of the 
external senses*are rather referable to the disorder of tluj 
spinal cord, whence the nerves of those sensivs masc, than 
to the brain itself But besides that they arise frtun the 
cortl within the skull, the ingested state of the brain 
suffices to explain tho deterioration both of the sensual 
and mental operations. For wlien, in conse(iuen(;e of loug- 
contmued irritation from the stomach, the brain becomes 
the recipient and the*rctaincr of an undue quantity of 
blood, its distended blood vessels ]u-ess upon all the 
nervous matter contained within the skull, white, grey, 
and spinal, and, in this niatter, interfere with the activity 
ofjftcli and all Pressing upwards, and laterally, the 
imp^on affects tlie grey matter, tho pliysical organ of 
IRrmind’s activity; heiifje the slowness of perception and 
thought. Pressing on the mass of white matter itself, 
and downwards, upon the upper portion of the siiinal cord, 
whence the nerves of the senses originate, the deficient 
volitiom the irresolution, and the perverted or (leficient 
external senses, are readily accounted for. And such 
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pressure may go on to apoplectic suspension of all the 
idculties, sensific, perceptive, thinking, and moving, or tell 
only on some one, causing deficient memory on particular 
subjects, palsy of some pjirticular limb or set of muscles, or 
annihilation of some sense, as of vision in ammtrous, 

^ Fulness of the white portion of tlio brain may be cither 
of a eharar^cr to irnluce apoplectic seizure^ or gradually sap 
the integrity of the functions, ami cause slowly-coming 
imbecility and pa hi/. Tlic different conditions of circu¬ 
lation in the head, leading to such terminations, will lie 
stated when speaking of these two maladies. ]\leuntime, it 
should be mentioned that mucous indigestion is the iiu*st 
common originator of the fulness m ([uestion. 

In speaking of tlfesc ncivous plienomena of chronic 
indig^.^Llon, and of their production from disordered circu¬ 
lation of blood in the gi-eat centres of the animal nervous 
system, we arc never to forget that such circulation is 
earned on under the control of the ganglionic nervous 
matter distributed in those centres. The brain, in fact, 
may'be regarded as one largo ganglion. The most minute 
cliange m the sensific, motific, or mental acts is accompa¬ 
nied by a coTTeB]»oii(brig change m the circulation, and 
therij^c in the ganglionic influence. Looking back to the 
stinting point of the whole of the symptoms, the digestive 
organs, the great centre of the inlkience^alluded to, we 
cannot fail to remark the importance of keeping in \dew 
the physiologual fact to which I have called attention. It 
lias the strongest bcanng on the treatment, since, in the 
regulation of the mental and bodily exercise, we are 
reminded id* the mode of connetdion between the brain, 
which is to perform it, and the stomach, which is to keenly 
feel what goes on in tlic brain. Moreover, this feeling is 
an orgavic one, it is one do])cndcnt on the organic, the 
ganglionic eommnmty of nerves between the two points, 
the stomach and brain j it is oi»e which may exist to the 
degree of the most intense disease, without eliciting any 
ammal feeling wliatevejr, anti which, therefore, is only 
esmlicable on the ground of the ganglionic connection. 
Ulceration of tlio stomach muy exist without an animal 
sensation; and not a pain, acJie, or any other feeling, may 
precede an apoplectic seizure. 

Mie symptoms of chronic indigestion which refer to the 
fiKw, are those denoting irregu lar and deficient circulation 
in it The of the outer surface show this in the 

o 
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great susceptibility to cold, the incapability of reacting 
against the elements. DysjK'ptics are always more or less 
“ coddles,” and that instinctively, for lot a brciith of 4 ()^ of 
Falirenheit blow on the skin, the little blood that is in it 
leaves it, and the internal oigtins, already i ongested, leceivc 
it without the power of returiimg it, and tJie consequence 
is, intTcased irritation of the spinal cc»rd, and shivering, 
and a feeling of misery transmitted from the skin to the 
same point, and to the brain. In tins inanner it is that 
cold so ol'ten begets intense headaches in dyspe])tics, and 
occasionally even apoplectie prcssuic on the brain: winter 
is well known to be the season for frequent a]>oi>lexies. 
Creejumj stniMtfioiiSj and those of pnekuKj, are lefeiable to 
the same irregular circulation in tlifospinal cord and the 
skin, and in both it is induced by the tempoiary lucioase 
of irritation of the digcsthe organs. Flushes of heat ami 
of redness acknowledge the same cause , the power of con¬ 
trolling the equilibrium of the circulation is imrtially lost 
by the disorder at the ganglionic centre, the stomach, and 
the blood is urged hither aud thither, according to^ the 
phase of irritation existing within. Mo^t commonly, how¬ 
ever, these flushes are in the face and head, tli(*sc parts 
receiving moie blood in health, and syinpatlnzing. 1*11010 
dii’cetly in disease, than other parts, •w'itli the digesthe 
apparatus Staguatiot of blood in spots also takes place, 
and pimples then aj)pcar, chiefly m the face also, aud for 
the reason given in the last sentema Symptoms of this 
kind are most common in nen^ous dyspepsia. 

Yet these irregular ilistribufcoiis of blood on the surface 
are rude but laudable eftbrts of the internal organs to 
throw their disorder on the less important organ—the 
skin; and as long as ^ley continue, the patient may he 
said to have an amount of vis nia: in him sufficient to act 
upon in treatment. In such cases, there always remains 
suffident blood in ilie skyi to invest it with some of the 
colour, softness, and elasticity appertaining to life; it looks 
like the coverin;^ of a living frame. But m many cases of 
chronic dyspepsia^ the internal' mischief has existed bo 
long, or has been of such a destructive character, that the 
skin has lost all its vitality, and is like, in api^arance as 
well,^in activity, a surface of parchment It does not 
lok as if it were alive • its reactivar agency is sus- 
^ , and except for cold, it has but little sensation j 

ere is very deficient circulation in it At other times, 
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the skin, though dirty-looking, and without a shade of 
healthy liue, is nevertlieless possessed of the elastic 
of life. This state is often i)rcsent as the result ol‘ purging 
with vegetable aperients, colocynth, aloes, &c., Jind implies 
a vitiation, a deterioration of tJic blood, that deprives it of 
its.healthy sairlet hue, and endues it vuth the unnatural 
shade which the skin partakes, which is not so inueli 
dofii’icnt in blood, as supplied with bad blood. A corrobo¬ 
ration of this I liave seen in many instances, where, m 
female patients, as the skin liecanie more clear and rudd}”, 
the periodical illness, which had been in the outset, of a 
daik unhealthy colour, passed into the vermilion, whiclf 
speaks for a more wholesome condition of the blooa. Tliis 
state of skin, tlieretifre, is more to be relied upon than the 
dead condition last dcsirihed, which is more ordinarily the 
result of great abuse of the nervous system in excesses of 
the passions, and of prcj>ardtious of mercury and iodine. 
For the rest, the irrccfuhir distribution of blood to the skin, 
as sliown in heats, flushes, jiimples, eruptions, &c., is niore 
frecfueiit in the nervous lorni df dys^iepsia; the mfio'micy 
of blood on the surface iis sliown in the inactive, ijarchment 
skin, is iru»re frequent in long-coiitiuued mucous indigestion • 
amljHt> the miuhly, yet lively skin, indicative of vitiated 
blood, is a sort of passage tow ards the dead skin, so is it to 
bo found in certain phases ot the iiervow^, as ivcll as the 
mucous dysp^qisiu. 

In tliis exposition of the symptoms whose aggregation 
constitutes iiuligestion, I have contined mysell* to such as 
may arise Irom disorder tfl' the stomacir and its nerves 
alone. Others there are which, though very often seen 
accompanying the above, are by no means emntiah of 
dyspepsia, 1 allude to disordereck secretions of the liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, as also of the genital organs. Of 
these 1 shall have occasion to speak hereafter. But even 
of those wdiich I have enumcfated, let it be understood 
that only a iiortion can be present in the same individual, 
according to constitutional predispositions, and the phase 
of stomach irritation that obtains. In some, the dyspepsia 
originates head symptoms, in consequence of the large and 
active development of the nervous system; in others, of 
scrofulous habit and contracted chest, the stomach is the 
author of chronic inflammation of the air-tubes, cough of 
various kinds, &c.; whilst in others, again, skin disease is 
the chief evidence of stomach disease. The same applies 

g2 
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to the symptoms in the ffr<;an itself; they may be few or 
many, so far as the sensation is eoneemed, m*orcling to 
the orjSfanic connection between it and the brain. But in 
diseased sensations, secretions, and movements, there is 
always a suflicient number of symptoms to determine the 
existence of indigestion, mucous or nervous. 

Which of these kinds of disorder it is, may be, in f^esit 
measure asoertained by reference to the above detail of 
signs, where I have marked the head under wliich each 
symptom comes. But it may be profitable to place the 
distinction in a more concentrated form under tlie eye of 
the reader; the rather, as it has an important bearing on 
the treatment of each. 

Around, and especially nnderneatli the stomacli, there is 
a thickly-mcslieil netwoik of nerves of organic life 
froritUpiece engr(jvin(j\ from winch, after infinite subdivi¬ 
sions, myriads of twigs proceed into the substance of the 
stomacli, ami endue its inner or mucous membrane with 
orgamc sensibility and secretorial pow'cr Intertwined 
with this network ime iienTS from the spinal cord and 
brain, whose office is siqiposed to be the conveyance of 
sympathy and animal seiiNation to and from those organs 
and tlie stomacli; the quantity of these nerves of 
uication varies in individuals. Now, by nnyons indigestion 
I mean tho.se synptoies -which indicate irritation of the 
nervous network about the stomach ; and by mumm indi¬ 
gestion, those which point at the lining membrane of the 
stomacli as the seat of the mischief. Such a distinction 
unquestionably exists, and influences the treatment and 
the result; hut, as may be rc«adily conceived, where in one 
case the roots of the nerves, in the other the extremities, 
are points of disorder, gne ofttimes runs into the other, 
and each at all times more or less affix’ts the other, the 
nervous irritation occasionally disordering the mucous 
surface, and the latter, when exasperated, involving the 
whole plexus of nerves, and, by the junction, excitTng a 
most formidable species of dyspepsia. Such is the organic 
distinction; the functional one will be best cxiiressed in 
the following parallel table 

STEUVOUS DYSPEPSIA, MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA, 

Occurs in persons of vivid nervous Occurs in pcrsoifc oC slow animal ' 
system; large heads and active sensations, medium heads, steady 
limits; in -women and youth, minds; in middle age. 
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NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 

The result of mental shocks, tense 
condition ot thought, cxceiispa of 
the passions, mercury, iodine, 
opium, hit tor tonics, sal volatile, 
&cr ^Iso lollowB on nervous te\ ei s 
treated hadly, and on blood- 
k’tUug. 

In Its course is accompanied with 
more animal jiaiii, spasms, erueta- 
lionv flatulence,sinking, gnaw irig, 
great and frequent hut oiten ca])ii- 
cioui, appetite, distress #lter eat¬ 
ing, slight thirst, bowels irregular, 
teies sui'ietimes coloured, soine- 
tlines otherwise. 

The tongue is geiierallv led, clean, 
and swollen, or covered with a 
■white, sihery muius, the lips and 
gums red and swollen, eyeluls red, 
skin flushed in places, subject to 
erujitious and luuiples, floii cnia- 
ciivte^ and loiiy. 

Ilcsflessness of mind and body 
impatience, irascibility, ]>ain, and 
giddiness, ,and weakness ot head 
Produces atonic congestion oflu'ad 
and gtadual iialsy. Causes pali>i- 
Uition of the heart, stomach eouglif 
and even tubercular de}>osit in 
lungs. The liver only n i egulai ly 
and for a time involved. Pulse 
generally quick and sharp. 


MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA. 

The result of sedentary habit 
study, excesses of diet, especially 
eating, saline purgati\es, arsenic, 
and Ollier mineral tunics. 


In its course begets scarcely anv 
animal seii'iatioiis, is accompanied 
bv little flatulence, ranch rising of 
food, deficient appetite, great 
thirst, bowels toipid, evacuations 
while. 


Tongue flabby, covered with co¬ 
loured fur, red edges and points 
aiipeaniig at the sides and centre 
of il,lips marbled or like yellowish 
wax, eyelids the same, skin hko 
niidiment, body turgid with uii 
lealtli} fat. 

Tendency to gomiioleiicy and in- 
actiM^ of btfly, irresolution and 
dtqircssion of spiiits; dull pam 
■with confusion of head. Produces 
apoplectic sei/.ine and sudden 
jialsy. Kxcites but little morbid 
sympathies in the chest, but is 
generally allied with coiisideiable 
disoidei of the liver. Pulse geiio- 
rall>dull, bard, and comparatively 
slow. 


Tliese will suffice to mark ttie palholofDcal difforences 
between the two states of HysiKjpsia; altliougli there are 
other more mbmte signs which make the line of demarca¬ 
tion still more pronounced. They are important, inasmuch 
as they indicate, on the side of nervous dtjspejma, exces¬ 
sive irregular functions with mal distribution of blood j 
whilst, on the part of mucous di/spepsia^ the phenomena 
point to opprAsed function with kagnation and congestion 
of blood m important organs; considerations which must 
necessarily have much influence on the treatment. 
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§ «?. TEFATMENT OF INDIGESTION, 

In speaking of this, wc have to refer, as might ])e ex¬ 
acted, to the nervous or mucous f;haracter of the disease. 
Not that I would have those ejntht'fs treated, which mean 
nothing save as they are rcpi'esentatives of states of vital liy 
these arc what w'e liave to deal with. Accordingly, if with 
mucous disorder there he some of the signs of nervous 
irritation, such as the shari) pulse and clean red tongue, as 
sometimes happens, this evidence of the irritation m ques^ 
tion is to be met by appropririte measures, notwithstanding 
the prevailing character of the disoider. 8u(*Ji a compli¬ 
cation, though not imfreiiucnt, is generally temporary, and 
is traceable for tlie most part to some passing meiital 
agitation. So also the adtlition of mucous is often, indeed 
more frequently, made to nervous irritation, and hy rei>e- 
tition at length involves the lining membrane of the stomach 
in permanent disorder. In such case there is a third State 
of digestive derangcincnt to treat. 

The TkEATMENT OF NLKvous INDIGESTION lias in view 
the reduction of a purely nervous irritation of a ciifionic 
inflammation of the nerves of the stomach. These hm are 
exquisitely sen^ij^ive, ajjid as all excitements ajiplied to any 
part of the body are re-eeboed, as it were, at this centre of 
nutrition, it behoves to be very careful as to the means 
applied. As regards the stomach itself, therefore, the 
remedies should be cliiefly mfjative —the withdiawal of 
irritating food and beverage. And this kind of indigestion 
is more exiisperatcd by bulk of food than by iho highly 
nutritious character ol‘ ^ ; hence the moderate use of ani¬ 
mal diet is more amrecalne to the stomach than the larger 
quantity of vegetalilc food that would be required for the 
good appetite which usually attends this form of the dis¬ 
ease. A smaller bulk of animal food sufliccs for nutriment, 
and does not distress the stomach so much; besides wMch, 
the irregular and deficient ganglionic ncnwis power causes 
a bad analysis of the vegetable diet, which, instead of being 
converted mto healthy chyme, has its gaseous elements let 
loose; and these aid much, but do not stand alone, in pix)- 
ducing the flatulent distension so distressingly prominent 
as a symptom. But it must not be supposed that concen¬ 
trated animal diet is hereby laid down as the invariable 
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rule of diet. Of all the forms of indigestion, the nervovs 
requires the most accurate adaptation of diet to the Protean 
<‘hangcs of the functions—changes which no ■WTiting would 
convey to the reader. In these remarks I only pretend to 
give the loading indications of dietetic management; pro- 
iessional experience alone can detect the causes for its 
daily or weekly alteration. 

For a similar reason with that above given—^namely, the 
irritable and feeble state of the organic nerves of the 
stomach, liquids of a high temperature ai’e very prejudicial 
ill nervous dyspepsia: mthough, for the purpose of quiet¬ 
ing some symptom, flatulence, spasmodic pain, sinking, or 
gnawing, recourse is usually had to the hottest tea or 
other vegetable inlfisiou, sometimes to liot water alone, 
^j’his destructive practi(*c inveterates the irritability of the 
stomach, and relaxes its powers to such an extent, that 
many patients coming to Malvern, are utterly unable to 
take food witliout hot water, and the introduction of tho 
smallest quantity of cold water brings on acute spasm of 
ih<? stomacli. Hence it will be found that the part of tho 
u’ater treatment which consists m dniiking cold water 
requires in many instances to be withheld for a time, or to 
b« ^3ry gradually applied, the patient taking only a wiiio- 
glassfuJ at one time: and even this I have been obliged 
to prescribe at a temperature luw^r than 55". In 
]»roportion as the positive remedies produce a sedative 
(‘fleet on tlio stomach, the quantity of water may he 
increased, and its temperature decreased. 

Those positive nn‘asures should have for aim, the reduction 
of local irntation by local remedies, and tlie establishment 
of a counteracting irritative process in some organs distant 
from the stomach. . 

The firat of these is effected by fomentations with hot 
water over the pit of tlio stomach, once or twice a day, 
from half an hour to an hour »nd a half, according to the 
condition of tho pulse, a strong one justifying more 
fomentation than a weak one. The temperature of the 
water varies with the intensity of the symptoms; the more 
acute the ones, spasm, distension, &c., the nearer 

to the boiling i»omt should the water be. During the 
fomentation, the stomach will bear cold water more 
l>atiently, and, accordingly, it should he then given in 
irequent sips, In the interim between the fomentations, 
a compress should be worn on the stomach, wrung out of 
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waTm or cold water, according to circumstances.* Where 
the animal hefit suffices, the compress should he cold, mid 
frequently wrung afresli. 

Aiother aim, the estahlisliment of a counter-acting 
irritative proi'ess in some organ distant from the stomach, 
is compassed by wet-sheet packing, rubbing with the drip¬ 
ping sheet, long sitz baths, and foot baths, the two fornn r 
inducing the lilood towards the skim the sitz baths driving it 
towards the lower organs of digestion from the upper, and 
the foot baths acting in a more transitory way as dei ivatives 
and stimulants to the abdominal congestion. And it should 
be kept in mind, that the object is to produce a counkr- 
action, resembling as nearly as possible in its eliaractcr 
that which it is intended to rcm()>e« namely, a nervous 
irritation. For mstance, it is not desired to jirodiue a 
suppurative congestion of the skin—sucli as would generate 
boils—^but that amount of cutaneous irritation wluch is 
exhibited in a rasli or itchy eniptimi. A good deal of 
friction is tlierefore desirable, and tlience the use of the 
dripinng sheet is mostly preferable totlic sliallow bath,"rlie 
rather, if the patient is much shattered. Nor slioiild it bo 
employed after the packing sheet only, but the skm should 
be excited by it alone, once or twice a day be-sides, it 
peculiarly grateful in its results to nervous dyspcptiis. 
The long sitz baths, lysides drawing blood towards the 
lower bowels, uiut creating an irribition there, also excite 
the nervous irritation of the skin of ilie loins, the itching 
of wliicli very often makes tlic patient forget all his sensa¬ 
tions about the stomach. The foot-baths, btisidt's being 
derivative, aflbrd, by the combined ciold and friction, an 
amount of nervous stimulation to tbe centre of nutrition, 
which tends to dissipate the congestion of its nerves. aiul 
thus it is that this simple remedy so often brings instant 
relief to malaise, or pain of stomach or head. 

But it is in the employjncut of tlie wet sheet packing 
that the greatest discrimination is required in tliis nervous 
malady. Although in the great majority of cases it is 
necessary, yet does its prolonged use appear to aggravate 
many of the brain symptoms of the disoase, the jiatient 
becoming more fidgetty, hypochondriacal, sleepless, ainl 

* To prevent repetition, the circnniKtancee requiring a difference in 
the details of treatment will he slated in the third part, v hich treats 
of such details. The. rationale of Ihcm wdl also full mto that part. 
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tremuloua It is true, that irritation cannot bo subdued 
"Savithout lowering the energy of the brain; but this may 
TO. done in a more ^adual and less painful way, by 
moderating the use of the sheet; packing, for instance, 
only every other day, and using more of the dripping sheet 
But should the signs of its trying the frame too much come 
on,'’there only remains to desist from it altogether for a 
few days or a week, to take more frenuent foot-baths, and 
to diminish the amount of exercise. Indeed, as regards itll 
tiie positive means recomineiidcd, the practitioner will find 
it necessary, from time to time, to vary the application, 
suspc'iidiiig some and augmenting others, to meet the 
eiKuess vagaries of a nervously morbid stomach. 

A very nice pm t oP treatment to adjust is the amount 
of ea.’m In the majority of cases, it should be very 
sparingly used, because in exercise there is an exertion of 
tlie seat of the will, the brain, and spinal cord, which are 
already kept in an irritated state by the digestive disorder, 
and whose ex( ik^moiit in the act of locomotion is, by the 
stniifg sympathy between the juirts, prejudicial to the 
nerves of the stomach; it, in fact, sends new irritfition to 
a set of nerves already oppressed with a morbid amount of 
it .^leso cases recpiirc all the acumen of the practitioner; 
for on the question of ext'rcise hinges that ot the amount 
of water treatment, much of the Wter (jemandmg more 
of the former, and vice versd, N()r sliouldlie he leu away 
by the locomotive energy of the patient, for that is, for the 
nio4 fiart, fictitious, ami depends on the unnatural excite¬ 
ment of tnc brain and spiniiKeord, mged in their oftiee by 
the unnatural irritations jmipagated towards them by the 
digestive nerves. Patients in this state have, in fact, 
wipuhe^ not suatamed energy. They talk, walk, and eat 
rapidly, but each has the efteet of tliiekening tlie spittle, 
drying the tonmic. and rendering the pulse sharp, hard, 
and rapid. Neitlier does exencise bicrease appetite in 
them; it rather annihilates it. 

The rule to detennine the amount and kind of exercise 
in nervous dyspepsia is to ivateh the effect of walking on 
the viscera. If it produces any of the following symptoms, 
sinking or dragging at the pit of the stomiich, nausea, loss 
of apjietite, thirst, dryness of mouth, foetid breath, hard, 
edged puls^ and shrunk countenance, it will not advance 
the disease towards cure, but rather exasperate the nervous 
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congestion at the pit of the stomach; for it cannot ho too 
often repeated, tlt£ digestive organs imy /or the rest of the 
body; exert what part soever yon may, they have to find 
the materials for the exertion. * Now, nervous in<ligestion 
very rarely hears exertion of the limbs, without some of 
the* above signs of its disagreement, and it is thertdbre 
generally advisable to refrain frmn much walking, and to 
have recourse to driving, or, if the weather pennits, to 
sitting in the air, for that is always luscessary. Above all, 
the patient should refrain from exertion imm(‘<liatply 
before a me^il, and should remaiu seated for at least a 
(juarter of an hour previous to eating. Similar reasons 
forbid the wasting act of talking, as well as the close 
application of the mmd to any one Ciuhjeet, whether it ho 
abstruse or superficial. This, indeed, ranks among the 
frequent causes of nervous dyspepsia. 

Sleep is very uncertain in the disease, ami rtliercfore 
should, in my opinion, be eauglit wlienever it can, in day 
or night, even after a meal, if the brain tends to>vards it. 
The storiiacli gains thereby so raucli absence of excibflnont 
from the walking brain, which also is reeruiteil. I con¬ 
stantly recommend it to patients, and never found any but 
ajp’eeable consequences from it. Torment is (•}ie^'i4e<? of 
the time sjieiit in sleep But, excejit in tlie extreme cases 
wlicrc the hraii]^ and sjunal cord arc seriously com})romised, 
and tremors, giddiness, and faiiitings prevail, early hours 
of rising should be obst*rvod, nor sliouht breakfast be taken 
in bed. 

The clothing of nen’^ous cl 3 spepticR must vary with the 
weather, until the internal m-itation has been subdued 
to the extent of allowiiig of better sleep, fewer morbid 
feensations at the pit ^f the stomach, and more, exorcise. 
Cold damp is the most intolerable to them ; the east wind 
is, also, their misery; and at periods when cither of these 
“I likely to prevail, silk, or some fine woollen texture 
lould be worn next the skin. It must be remembered, 
that they have a congestion and feebleness of re-ar*Uon in 
fthe.intemal organs, and that wlien cxtenial cold is applied 
^tinuously, as the atmosphere is, hlr)od is driven in upon 
'^pi)!se organs, they not possessing the organic energy to 
jIHaet and drive it outwardly again Dry friction with 
hair gloves or rough towels is benefiijial, and may be prac¬ 
tised either after the baths or at any other time. It is 
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well adapted for the feet, when, after a foot-bath, walking 
is found to be impracticable. 

After these outlines of the treatment of nervous indi¬ 
gestion, I proceed to illustrate both it and the ordinary 
symptoms of the disease by a case ti’uated by me at 
Malvcm. 


Case I.—Nervous Indigestion. 

In the spring of 1843, a gentleman came to me cem- 
plaiiung of incessant sensations of ^'anous kiinks in the ]>it 
of tli(‘ stomach, jawing, sinking, (fee., but ol no acluai 
pain. Pressure there caused no pam, but almost ma<le 
him faint. He mistook, as tall the world does, these sen¬ 
sations for hunger, and was chewing buscuit all day long, 
under wiiich diet they liourislied and increased. His 
appetite >viis good, as any one w’ould have allowed who 
saw him eat his ordinary meals as he did, with amazing 
rapidity. But after its giatiftcation came distress, disten¬ 
sion »>f stomach, flushing ol the lace, restlessness, &«., &c., 
and continued for two or three hours. He had a clean, 
red tongue, swollen, and deeply split in all directions, a 
chronj^^ irritation of tlui t<msils, gums that 'were rei'cdmg 
from the teeth, aii<l breath hot, but not foetid. Bowels 
invgular as to time and quality, but* on t(jc wliole, rather 
constiimted. The pulse was shaiqi and rapid. The heart 
often iialpitatcd. lie slejit excessively badly, his thouglits 
being rendered most \ ivid and painful by the vigils. He 
had humming in his cars, aml» occasional slight obscuration 
of vision. Flying pains, stitches, and cramps in the ribs, 
lietweeii the shoulder-blades, about the hips and in the 
fingers, teased him, ami gave him j^otions of rheumatism, 
scarcely believing tliat with such an apiictite he could have 
dyspepsia! His mind was on the wlioJe irritable, but he 
had sometimes fits of depression pf several hours’ duration, 
ill which be made no complaint of sensations in the 
stomach. He could not apply his mind long to any one 
subject, but that was more from restlessness tlian inability. 
He could walk any distuiioo, but loss of appetite, sinking 
of the stomach, and shrunken face were the consequences. 
The feet were constantly cold ; and the skin, highly sen¬ 
sitive to cold, qften tooK on the state called ‘goose skin.* 
It had, however, too much colour alxait the head and face. 
He had been suffering for more than five years, and not- 
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witTistanding his appetite, had become thinner and softer^ 
in flesh He had all the active habits of a mercantile man, 
and it was tiic long, imceasin^ anxieties of liis avocation 
which gradually sapped his digestive powers. Of course 
he had taken all the aperients, tonics, alteratives, &c., that 
could be devised. 

“What I did to this patient was as follows;—I had him 
fomented for three quarters of an hour every niglit with 
water at about 150®. On rising, ho was well rubl^ed with 
the cold, dripping sheet, thesame at noon, and at live p.m. 
He drank a small tumbler of water in sips, wdnlst dressing 
in the morning, another, in like manner, after the noon¬ 
day rubbing, again, about two hours after dinner, taken 
at two PM ; an 1 one betwTcn toa-tiiue and bed-time. He 
wore a cola wrung conipiess on the bim^ls all day, and 
WTung it tifrer ,. after each mbbing. Ho walked bait an 
hour after each dnjipmg sheet Cold w^ater, cold loast, 
and a very little butter inr lireakfast About five oumes 
of w^ell-done meat, and ^anc stale bread, and salt, tor 
dmneej and the same food as at bieakfjist f«u half-]Must 
six P.M. After four dajs of tliih, In, was jiacked in the 
lialf-wet sheet every nioining, and rubbed witli the dri])- 
piiig sheet after it All the icst as before In the^*onrse 
of three weeks, he began to feci weukei, /jff/ irort in 
hiniheff. His ^cop Icid unproved, aiso He then discon 
tmiied the fomentations, and took a sitz bath at (lO" for 
tw'cnty minutes at noon, in )tlace of the dripjniig slieet. 1 
ordered him more water, especially before breakfast. The 
bowels had become more iSmstipated than before, and 
although ojicning veiy slightly only every throe or four 
days, no sign of fever appeared. ISvo weeks of the sitz 
bath, which had, meani^ime, been taken twice a day, madii 
impression on the bowels, which gi-adually became more 
free, with a previous degree of flatulence that w'as as- 
foundiiij^. In the seventh week, he was coiisi<UTabIy 
relaxed in his locomotive powers, and much jireferreii rest 
to movement Hut with all this apjiarent loss of strength, 
he was actually organically stronger; his rmlse was roimiler 
and softer, and he had no sinking at the stomach. Ho 
now left off the morning packing, and took only a cold 
shallow bath then, the two sitz baths, cold, in the course 
of the day, for thirty minutes each, and tiro foot baths of 
ten minutes each, foder this regime, he began to regain 
his alacrity in eight or ten dayi^ when he was suddenly 
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s#*izcd with ^^iddiness, nausea, and trcmldings, which in 
tlie course of eighteen hours terminated in a cox)ious diar¬ 
rhea. This contii^ued for four days with vaned intensity, 
the appetite remaining good all the time, and tlic nervous 
system quiet. This tufernal crisis took away some of the 
more distressing aymptoms~~the flushing ot the facie, the 
paljntation, the cramps about the liijis; and it increased 
the warmth of the feet. During its continuance, the 
jiaticnt ceased to take the sitz liaths, hut made no otlier 
change in this treatment. Dining the previous fortnight, 
also, I liad imiirovod Ins diet by a greater quantity of 
animal food, and simultaneously with that, had iucrcascd 
the amount of exercise. Mveiy now and then there would 
ap})e.ar some sharpnenf; of the iiiiLsc* and lieai of throat, 
against vliich I employed a .''Migle \vet-slieet packing, 
which never failed to icdiiee the n* i\ ing iiritation. 

“f'neumstauees obliged Hr-. ] ‘i.c'nt to leave Malvern 
in the eleventh -week of lii' jouiii He left it with this 
gain bcttei sleep, quieter ives wlieiwwake, spasmodic 
f'cnsatiDUS of stouiaeb jiMd liijihs gone), bowels regular, 
]iuW larger, bieatlmig •' per and longer, pal})itations 
gone, fle^li tinner and In tei But be 'was still far from 
well, 4'i his stoinac h " very touchy under the greatest 
c'aivfjf his ftxiil, tlic'ic '■^lil leinaiJied some feeding of dis- 
ienlion .Old .gns e«t il.diilemce alter it, and then, too, he 
did not ic'cd so (|Uiet .is be bad done before the meal. 
’■Ic'wever, 1 gave Imi. I nil diu^e lions bow to proceed desir¬ 
ing liiin to pack onec a week, take the eold shallow' bath 
for two minutes every moriimg, a eold sitz bath for half 
an hour onee daily, to WTar tlie stoinaeli compress, and to 
drink six tumblers of w'ater daily. lie continued this jilan, 
as w^ell as a stringent diet I prescribed, for four or five 
montlis after emitting Mulvciii. ceTiresponding with me 
meanwhile, and at length gaineel his end in the restoration 
of a stoinaeli and nerve's whieh w^re condueiiiig him, with 
uiK'rnng ceiiliainty, to the dangers of brain congestion and 
palsy, ecr te) the heirrors of hypochonelriasis.” 

Cases of the above kind are very common in persona of 
business, and of active and anxious mmels~a large class 
in English society. The usual mode of treatment is to 
add fuel to thejnre at the stomach, in the shape of tonic 
and alterative medication and stimulating diet. Yet is it 
not the less true that the patient must he made apparently 
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wealcer in order to be mmle ahsohitely stronger. That 
irritation of the stomnch nerves which disordei*s the brain, 
now caiisint? violent impulsive and fictitious energj^, ainl 
again tremblings, must be reduced; and this done, the 
brain loses its old irritant, and returns to wlmt it really 
is—a very weak disabled brain, sending a very small 
amount of sustairied energy to the limljs." This lowering 
part of the jirocess is efteeted by the iomeiitations, wet- 
sheet iiacking, and diet, wdiich, while they seem to en¬ 
feeble the brain, relieve the viscera from oppression, and 
enable them to act more foroiblv and healthily. Hence my 
sajdng tliat the patient is “absolutely stronger,” thou«4i 
“ apparently weaker: ” real strength is to be foimd in the 
healthy viscera alone. • 

The building iij) in such a case .is the above is a very nice 
process, so small is the irritant that is capable of arousing 
the old mischief again. With all the care possible, sonu! 
of it will return, as the readiT obsen^s, in the necessity 
for occasional wet-sheet packing Jar on in the treatment. 
The tonic effects of the water > ure require to be tempereil 
ever and anon by its antiphlogistic parts, when it has to 
deal wuth such a nialatly as a iicrvcuis dyspepsia, and this 
is one reason wdierefore so much time is reiiuired t'i 
come it. And it is the great reason whcreJf)re the ordi¬ 
nary mcdicatio® andcfbet fail to oviTcomc it at all; their 
effects are wliolly irritating For the rest, six months is 
a sufficiently short period to conijuer so sliopery an 
antagonist as a morbidly nervous stoimoch, i‘,liicli has 
generally endured for more*than as many years; and I 
would caution the reader against recorded cases of the 
disease cured in five or six weeks. Such cases never have 
occurred, and never w^i)l occur, save in the advertisements 
and pamphlets of charlatan writers. 


§ 3. TREATMENT OF MUCOUS INDIGESTION. 

At an early stage, not long after it has deserved the 
epithet, “ chronic,” trie disease is best managed by mode¬ 
rate we^sheet pacldng —that is, every other morning: the 
cold sliallow bath every morning: sitting baths of haff-an- 
hour twice a day, with friction of the abdomen during the 
last ten minutes of each; and abundant dr inking of waters 
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But the practitioner of the wator-curc must not expect 
such easy cuscs. lie will find those only sec'k his aid wlio 
have had tlie siiiiiilc acute indigestion exasperated by bad 
treatment, and by continued excesses, until the fonner 
has ceased from sheer exhaustion of the means, and the 
latter from tlic sheer impossibility of committing any 
more,-the jaded stomach revolting against everything 
offered to it. In tlie great majority oi the cases whicli 
1 have seen here, the gastric mucous membrane gave 
evidence by tbe tongue of utter loss of tcnie, with great 
l^erversioD, and sometimes siii>])iession of the mucous 
secretion. The want of apjietitt*, and the delicieucy ot 
biliary and fa?cal secietioiis, also ])oiiitcd to the o})prcss<^l 
and obstructed fimctaln of the digestive nerves generally. 
Nor do tMo brain plienomcna lead to any other conclu¬ 
sion, for theie we behold depression and stiij)oi of mind, 
irresolution, and loss of volition, dull, heavy jiain, and 
dulled senses. Tlie skm, too, partakes of the same 
inactivity, and is bloodless, liavsh, iuelostie, and altogether 
obstructed m its iierspiratory office. In addition to all 
wliicb, it will be foimd that tiie patient is ot rather a slow 
than a vdvid tem])orament of body, lias a slow pulse, slow 
ni(iv*‘i|(‘nts, and but a small degree of mental vivai-ity. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the indications of 
cure are, to remove obsti action of ^mctiuii, and to give 
tone. Before prcscnbiiig, with a view to tlie firmer, it is 
necessary to ascertain well whether there be no lingering 
of active irritation m the digestive organs, or no com¬ 
mixture of nervous disorder with the mucous. Iteference 
to the subject of nervous dyspepsia will sliow how this i^^ 
to be ascertained. If such is found to be the case, it 
forms a third indication, and tbe J^r^t to be attended to. 
This is done by the daily use of the wet sliei't packmg, 
and, perhaps, of nightly fomentation too. When by these 
means the pulse has lost all sharpness, and pam and 
gnawmg of the pit of the stomacli, &e., are reduced, w^c 
proceed to remove the obstruction to the function of the 
mucous membrane. This is done by rousing the outer 
mucous membrane, the skin, to re-assume its office by 
bringing to it a quantity of blood—of blood whose excess 
is oppressing the office of the internal mucous membrane. 
Tlie sweating jwooess is one of the means employed for 
this purpose, with the cold shallow bath for tlu'ee or four 
minutes after it, so as to produce a vehement revulsioa to 
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tlie skin. Sweating should he used every day, or every 
^oond day, according to the ellects of i)am or palpitation 
it produces in the head and heart; and it may be done 
cither liefore breakfast, or a cou])le of hours after it. As 
the object is not to lose a quantity of perspiratory fluid, 
but to draw blood to the surface, the patient may go mto 
the cold bath when the moisture has been on the skin 
eight or ten minutes. Twice m the day he should take a 
cold sitz bath for thirty minutes; and after the liowels 
have been brought into action, the douche may take the 
filacc of one of the sitz batlis. At this iioint, also, the 
sweating may lie relaxed for a i>eriod. But as the eftect 
of the sweating and douching is to rouse the system to 
extraordinary efibi-ts, it may be wJl, now and then, to 
take a wet-sheet packing, in order to obviate the genera¬ 
tion of constitutional irritation, into which those cflbrts 
may run. To further them, th«' patient, during the above 
treatment, should drink water copiously—^that is, from 
seven to ten tumblers daily, by which lie both quickens 
the chemico-vital changes of tlui body, and dilute^ tlie 
morbid secretions of a disca.ie«l membrane. Indeed, 
water-drinking is a very important pai*t of the treatment 
of mucous dysi)epsia., in which the mass of the bl^xv,! is 
always more or less disciiscd, as a (!Oiise(iueiico ol bad 
gastric iun.*e and imp,crfect digestion, not to iiumtion the 
drugs tnat hav6 been absorbed into it during years, and 
taint its current. 

^ Meantime, this copious water-drinking, and these long 
sitz baths, demand a good a»ioiuit of exercise to promote 
the absorption of the one, and to jiroduce n‘-action after 
the latter. And, in this form of dyspejisia, walking should 
be practised for an hoiir, or more, before each meal, and 
may be beneficially varied by horse exercise. Sedentary, 
silent, and idle practices, arc most prejudienil licre. Even 
in the house, the mind of the patient should be occupied 
with conversation, games that interest witliout stretclimg 
the attention, and books of fancy rather than philosoiihy. 

The diet must be regulated by the amount of apiietite, 
especially at the outset of the treatment, when it is, for 
the most part, venr deficient, and is even replaced by 
loathing of food. It would bo absurd, in such case, to 
put strong food, or much of any kind of %liment into the 
stomach, when there is neither muscular movement enough 
to aid in, nor healthy gastric juice to effect its digestion. 
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It is better to withdraw animal food for a time, and give 
the patient farinaceous and milk diet, for milk generally 
agrees in mucous, but seldom in nervous indigestion. 
Tlie same objection to hot liquids which obtains in nervous, 
applies to mucous irritation of the stomach, though liquids 
generally arc more admissible here than in the former 
instance. But as this implies a low de^gree of nutrition, 
so, while such diet is in use, modification must lie mjide 
in the nde for exercise just propounded. During the 
fust week or two of treatment, small diet and short 
exercise must go together. At tlie end of that time, the 
appetite vi^ry rarely fails to appear; and then is the 
period to make a gradual improvement of the quality of 
the food, giving white meat overy other day, then red 
meat m tlie same manner, and by degrees, as more exer¬ 
cise, more air, and more watiT treatment are quickening 
the waste, and indiieing ajipetitc, allowing meat once daily, 
<iiid augmenting the "quantity of it. Detiiils of these 
general tlircetions must be regulated by the iTactitioiier 
aceofding to the lluetuating vitilitv of the patient. He is 
a very coarse manager of disease who gives a diet table, 
and leaves the patient to it through all the varying 
ciremfstances of a bodily frame under potent medical 
ireai.iiicnt- treatment which is daily and hourly efiectmg 
changes in that frame But in auy»case„the (piantity of 
food should be kejit under, jiarticularly as in mucous 
dy8pc]>sia the .sympathy with the brain is great, and the 
circulation of blood there tending to fulii(‘ss. In fact, 
chronic mucous dyspepsia is tSic gi-cat parent of apophrif. 

When stronger food and more exercise are taken, the 
clothing should be decreased, and flannel underclothes 
dispensed with. In a few cases* cotton drawers and 
waistcoats may take the place of flannel, if it be the 
winter; but if warm weather is expected, it is better to 
give up both. This lifeless sMn must receive all the 
stimuluiS which air, as w'oll as water can aflbrd to it, and 
it must he made to perform its full share of the functional 
changes which constitute life, and which, in this kind of 
dyspepsia, are almost wholly performed by the wearied 
and congested internal skm,‘tbo delicate aiid highly sjin- 
pathizing mucous membrane of the stomach. 

The following case is in exemplificiition of what pre¬ 
cedes:— 
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Case IJ. —Mucous Indigestion. 

A gentleman, tliirty-nine years of age, after masking 
acute attacks of indigestion for years ky the usual means 
of a mercurial and a purgative, and indulging freely, mejm- 
while, in the causes of it—uainelj% good luncheons and 
dinners and bad hours—at last came to a stand-still from 
she^r loathing of food. The most potent condiments 
would soinotmics enable Iiirn to got dowu a small (piantity 
of meat, or a larger cpiantity of scalding souj): hut sjate 
of these and iimumerahlc tonics, vegetahle and miucial, 
he went from bad to wfnsc, slept incessantly, but with 
horrid (beams, was either listless or'irritable when a\nike, 
complained of didl headaclu', thiDst, ami bad mouth, beciune 
corpulent in tho body, indlV in tlie fa(«*, emaciated in the 
limbs, ami dirty-skiimed all over. The kidnevs acted 
little, the boAVcls less, and the skin not at all. No exercise, 
no medicine could make liim s\ieat, and he oxinessed his 
total (lisbeliiif of my power tc* prialucc it. His pale gums^ 
red and yellow tongue, and almost bloodless bps, showed 
the stoppage of hlood-middiig and the concentration of 
what blood there w^as in the lubTiial jmrts As nsmd, he 
had taken infinite mercury in ihflcrcnt fomis, and tonics 
of all kimls alter theM.!s>tahii.shmcnt of the (dironh? discjasc. 
and it was tlie alarming ell'ccit of one of these, iron, in tlu* 
shape of chalybeate 'water, on the liead, whicli alarmed 
liim, rUid induced him to try the -ft'otcr treaf ment as a 
tonic 'W'ithont medicine. In*faet, the tendency which this 
kind of dyspepsia has to cause apoplectic fulness, mnn 
ilarfiilly aggravated by the iron water; whiih liad been 
pres(;riljcd, Ix'cause tlie iiatient gave signs of deficient 
blood—as if iron wdthout digested food could supply it. 

For the first five or six days I restneted the treatment 
of this jiatient to ruhbillg witli tho cold dri])ping sh(3(it, 
ruoriimg, noon, and evening, one or two foot-baths daily, 
six or seven tumblers of water, the compress on tlie 
bowels, about three hours’ walking. I allow^cd him to cat 
what he could^ within the limits of plainly-cooked fresli 
racist and farmaceous matter, but he got no liot or 
alcx)holic liquid. My objeijt was to accustom his skin to 
the shocks of cold, and by the fric,tion anil exercise induce 
some circulation and development of heat in it When I 
thought tins was sutficiently attained, I had him jiacked 
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with a damp towel in front of the body every morning, 
followed by the dripping sheet; which last was repeated 
as before in the vhiy. As lie warmed the towel well, I 
entered u])on another phase of the treatment, the red in;- 
tion of the internal irritation. His food was made entirely 
faniiaceons, and if there was no appetite for that, he took 
iioneT * As a coiiseqiiemsc of this diet, exercise was for¬ 
bidden, except for a short space after each bath. He now 
went on from the towel iiacking to the ptutial, and then 
the entire slieet packing, at first once, and then twice a 
day - in which he gradually wannc'd more and more 
rpnckly. After three, or four and twenty days of this, his 
sensations were muc(^ improved; he had more ela&tna'ty 
and less soninolemie. His toni*ue, though more moist, 
was oven more furred than belorc ; but his ap]K;tite was 
improved—not so his diet. At the end of the fourth 
week, however, this che(*ring prospect was overclouded ; 
treijuently recumng nausea and bitter risings troubled 
him: the water lie drank rose into his month - he felt 
feeblti, sometimes faint; yet his aiipetite leraameii through 
all this, not great, but better than tor many months before : 
tlie bowels were more «d)stinatc than evei, and the evacua- 
tioiffitlmost totally coloiu-less. All tins told me that the 
jiroccsH of reducing the initation had gone far enoiigli, 
and that the digtjstive organs w'ere*makfng an effort to 
throw their misi-liicf on some other organs, which effort 
made the present tumult of sensaiituis. Now, therefore, 
was the time to aid these effarts by the sweating process— 
by inducing a transfer to the skin. I therefore sweated 
him, and this was etteeied in three hours, notwithstanding 
his dcfiimce to the contrary. Throe successive days of it 
seemed to free the liver from irritation, for the bowels 
onened, and bile began to appear in the evacuations. He 
also took two sitz baths daily, of half an hour each; wore 
the compress; drank eight or ten*tumblers of water. The 
aiipearance of bile induced me to give him a small quantity 
of meat every other day; and with this augmentation of 
food, to augment the amount of exercise. This treatment 
did very well for a week; at which time it seemed to tax 
the head somewhat, wherefore the sweating was discon¬ 
tinued for two or throe days. Again, alter its daily 
resumption for five or six days, the head suffered; and 1 
therefore had him sweated and packed in the wet sheet 
altenyite days, the latter being intended to modify the 
... ^ H 2 
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exciting effect of the former. Under tliia plan he got on 
admiraWy-j the bowels acted every second day; the 
tongue cleaned gradually from the tip backwards (an 
excellent sim—much better than when it suddenly cleans 
all over); the strength improved, as did also the appetite, 
which was soon gratified with a small quantity of meat 
daily; coincident with whioh he was told to take as much 
walfdng exercise as he could. During all this time the 
colour of the skin had been steadily improvmg, whilst the 
bulk of the patient had been rapidly (Jecrcasing—in fact, 
he ha<l grown thin; he had lost a quantity of pufty, dis¬ 
eased flesh, and was gaining some useful muscle and 
healthy nervous matter. He was not, however, without 
bad days, when nausea Avould prc^^ail, and even end in 
bilious vomiting, Imt this never lasted beyond the day, 
and was an indication of the coiitmiied efforts of the inter¬ 
nal organs to rid themselves of tlieir irritation. Nor\'oua 
headache would sometimes occur too, which a foot-bath 
took oft'. 

So the patient went on until nine weeks had elapsed : 
I then allowed his system to rest for a week, giving him 
only a shallow bath m the moming. Three iiiceks after 
he had resumed it, and wlien the liowcls were in |H\fect 
order every day, lie took the douche at noon one sitz bath 
of fifteen minuses ir^the afternoon, the cold shallow batli 
for three or four minutes every morning, and the sweating 
only twice a week, the wet-sheet packing being altogcthcT 
discontinued. The object of this plan was to ] ‘l oducc the 
third, or tonic efteist, after thb reduction of irritation. In 
the fifteenth week of treatment, after a few hours of 
malaise, a small boil made its appearance in the fleshy part 
of the loins, and grcw.to a good sized one in four or five 
days, but with no constitutional disturbance, though with 
a good (leal of inconvenience in movement. Appetite and 
all the functions went on*well the whole time of this boil, 
which suppurated, discharged, and affciT a fortnight clrietl 
up. Immediately after this, the patient left me, ami at 
his home only took tlic morning shallow bath, and five or 
six tumblers of water daily. Nevertheless, he had, from 
time to time, during the following four months, a boil 
occurring in different parts of the body, which teased him 
for a few days by impeding some movement, but the in¬ 
flammation of which was effectually prevented from being 
excessive by the application of wet cloths to it. AIUh 
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gether this patient was under my immediate care eighteen 
weeks, and the action of the treatment remained more or 
less for four months afterwards; so that I look upon this 
case as under treatment ior eight months. He had been 
more than that number of years getting worse. 

Tire above case presents a more complicated and a more 
serious state of disorder tlian the preceding one, and, in 
lact, mucous dysi)epsia is always a more dangerous malady 
tlian the nervous form, which, howeven is usually more 
tedious, and requires more iiiiicty of treatment. In 
mucous indigestion, there is first of all an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the stomach to subdue, towards 
irhicli, fomentations Rnd the wet sheet arc directed; then 
there IS blood to be made to uourihli the exhausted body, 
])<ii*ticularly its extremities and skin, and the appetite, 
wliKili grows as the inflammation diminishes, effects this, 
aided by the cojiious taking of cold water; and lastly, but 
simultaneously with the formation of blood, there is the 
necessity for duccting it towards the exterior, so as to 
prc\ent its congestion in the \cry intenial organs which 
lb IS the aim to relieve, and this the sweating and doiiclie 
temj^o effect. So that it will be seen how complicated 
the iiidiiations of treatment are m such cases, and how 
muchpatieme, both on the part of^hc ]jfitient and phy¬ 
sician, is necessary for cmv. You may give fictitious, 
temporary appetite, by bitters, &e., you may send blood 
to the surfa^'e for a jieriod with various stimulants, but 
>ou can ncitlicr mainlain ai'^ietite until you have got rid 
of mucous inflammation, nor ki‘cp blood on the surface 
until you have made it. and direi^ted it thither, and these 
two ends can only be fulfilled by,the hygienic means of 
the water treatment. But another featiiie of these cases 
which requires much judgment to detect and manage, is 
the tendency tow^ards fulness of the he.ad, in proportion 
as he finds the predominance of which, the physician must 
relax his measures, the sweating more particularly. The 
liver, too, is generally gorged, if not more ileeply involved, 
but the sweating is most powerful in relieving that con¬ 
dition. Of course, if there be signs of softening, or any 
other organic change of the brain, or permanent harden¬ 
ing or enlurgeii^ent of the liver, the wise is not one^ for 
treatment, except, in the latter event, for mere palliation; 
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when the brain is organically affected, it ia dangerous to 
meddle with any treatment. 

Nervous dyspepsia veiy often generates mucous dys¬ 
pepsia, just as. 111 the chesty nervov^ asthma, by constantly 
imtating the lungs, and bringing them into excessive and 
irregular play, mves rise to mflainmation of the air-tubes, 
and mucous or humid oMhnia. Even whilst the nervous 
state alone predominates, the mucous lining undergoes 
sudden changes of secretion, indicative of very irregular 
circulation of blood in it; and the occasional dryness, 
thirst, and foulness of the moutli, point to i>asstng inflam¬ 
matory congestion in that membrane. Eejicated through 
months or years, and exasiiriated by indiscreet gratifi(;a- 
tion of the appetite which g(meral]y«ttends nervous indi¬ 
gestion, this congestion liecoincs more and more permanent 
and intense, until a condition including the sym[>tonis of 
both kinds of indigestion is establislicMl, and renders the 
life of the patient a senne of c/mtiniinJ suffering Into the 
details of the signs of tJiis combination it is unnecessary 
to enter, after what has been saifl of its two cleuieiits. 
Many dyspeptics aiipear at Malvern with this miserable 
complication, which, from the histones they give of them¬ 
selves, IS most commonly the result of neglected di(^. ;iiid 
excessive medication—tacts, for the most part, connected, 
the medicine sweeping away the cauIs of the feeding, and 
both plunging the stomach into more irrcmodiahlc dis¬ 
order. However, there arc varieties of intensity, and the 
majority cjin walk about and occui>y themsclvc^s in some 
way or other. But the folkming is a case of the most 
extraiirdmary character; an»l the result is not a little 
extraordinary also. It is one of the most striking illus¬ 
trations of the power of the water cure in stomach dis- ^ 
orders, and the 8ub.iect*of it, who has taken ux) her peTaiift%/ 
nent residence at Maleem, is delighted at any opportunity 
of testifying to others the resurrection of all her nutritive, 
moving,'and thinking powers, which she owes to that mode 
of treatment. 
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§ 4. COMBINATION OF NERVOUS AND MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA. 

« 

Case IIL 

In 1818, P. S-, a incmlMT of tlic Society of Friemls, 

wlio-was tlicn in licr nineteenth year, after suffering many 
clysiieptic symptoms of a minor kind, was attacked witii 
vomiting of 110 ordinary <diai*acter. ft was not a mere 
rejection of foo<l, but a straining until the face and tongue 
became pur])le. Neither was it an oceiin’cnce of any 
jiarticular jiurt of the day, it was at tunes neiirly incessant, 
and at least five or six times a day. She has been as long 
^as eleven days contiwtally with a basin near to her bead, 
*so pressing and unceasing ^\ as the sickness, during which 
time she took no food wliatcver. In tins, and in many 
other attacks of similar intensity, she was under the 
necessity of taking sustenance by injections of broth, &c., 
so utterly incapable Wiis tlic stomach of retaining anything. 
This state continued fiom 1818 to 1833. Througliout tlic 
wliole of these fifteen years \ery few days pa.ssed without 
the sickness. On one occasion only, it failed to come on 
b-rjmie conseeaitivc days, and on t^\o or throe other occa- 
snu*s*slic got o\cr five days Avitliout it. It wiis not so 
constant and bad in tlio first yeavjir two, but got very 
rajndly to its vorst degicc. The proslratioTi induced by tins 
vomiting and incai>ability of retaining food, obliged her to 
remain in bed always; dutf and tiigkt jorffteen long years 
she kept her hed - was nev<r dressed daring that time* All 
manner of inediciii(‘s ivcrc administered, but with no good 
result. All kinds of diet w'crc also tried to no purpose. 
At first it w'as very low, and after a time this was alian- 
doned, and she w'as made to swallftw moat three and four 
times a day, with brandy, wine, &c. Her appetite was 
(.“upricious. ^ , 

At length, in the eai*ly part of 1833, the vomiting relaxed 
in degree and (joiitinuance without any aiipreciable cause, 
and for six months she was cjornparatively free from it. At 
the latter end of the year it returned, and grew CTadually 
worse, until it was as bad as ever, and eontinued so until 
July, 1843, when I first saw her. Of these ten last years 
she was compiled to remain altogether in bed two years 
and a half, the vest of tlie time was spent between the bed 
and the sofa; she never put her feet to the ground. During 
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the whole of the above period, the bowels had inclined to 
relaxation rather than constipation. 

So far for the previous history of this extraordinary case, 
which I have given in almost the very words in which slie 
delivered it to me. Being in Birmingham on professional 
business in July, 1843, I was requested by one of my 

g ationts there to call on P. 8-, who, witll considerable 

esitation, had agreed that I should do so. She had every 
possible prejudice against the water ti-eatracnt, liad long 
given up hope of alltiviatifm, not to speak of restoration, 
and was infinitely distressed at the laospcc-t of lieholding 
another doctor who coidd do lier no good. Strange to sfiy, 
however, belore I had been half an hour with her she 
amsented to reach Malvern in sopie w^ay or otluT—a ^ 
resolution so unexpected by herself, so opposed to all that * 
she had been told to dread from the water cure, and so 
unlikely ut the first visit of a strange jiliysician, that she 
ever since declares it, looking to the event, to be a sfiecial 
interposition of Providence lur Ikt recovery. 

Within a week after ihis interview, P. 8. readied Mal¬ 
vern. I shall not enter into the detail of symptoms; she 
had every bad symptom that could be drawn from either 
kind (d dyspepsia. Two of them deserve mention. 'J’lui 
tongue was cuonnously swollen, fiery red at the till and 
edges, and covered with a thick brown fur—signs highly 
indicative ol‘ thc*^*ompi icated cl laracter of the malady. So 
great w^as the sensibility of the storaacjb, and, indeed, of 
the whole abdomen, that passing the hand over it at the 
distance of two indies, prodi^ed con\uilsion of ilie whole 
surface, and vomiting' This will give some idea of the 
intense irritation wdiidi must have existed in the network 
of ganglionic nerves within. 

I began the treatimflfit with hot fomentations on the 
abdomen for two hours niglit and morning, a light compress 
over the same part being \yorn in the intervals. Her food 
was confined to a wine-glass of barley-water, and the same 
(luantity of cold water at alternate tw’o hours. The vomiting 
(limmished in frequency even under this partial treatment. 
At the end of three or four days, I packed her in a wet 
sheet for half an hour, and immediately on coming out of 
it, in another one for tliree quarters of an Jiour, sponging 
witll cold water being used alter them. The effect on the 
nervous system was immediate ; she declared she had not 
known such calmness for thirty years. She was iiacked 
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ill tills double manner again in tbc middle of tlie day, 
and a third time in the evening, malting six wet sheets 
anil three ablutions in the day. She was fomented for 
an hour at night, and wore a comprfss on the stomach 
day and night. The food was gradually advaniied in 
(luantity, but still limited to barley-water, aiTowroot-water, 
and -gruel. The quantity of water was Jilso gradually 
advanced, until at the end of three weeks, she was able 
to take four or five tumblers daily. Bjf the. end of those 
three weeks.t the vomltuuj had ceased^ and has rieotr 
returned for one second of time, siiice^ now two years and 
a half. I must here ri^mind the reader, that for tAvciity- 
five years this vomiting had been nearly iiicf'ssant. I must 
iurthcr remind him 4liat “ air and exenise,” which are 
said bv the opponents of the water treatment to do all, 
and the water, m its various applications, nothing in that 
treatment, hud no room for operation here, the patient 
having been in bed tin; whole of the three weeks, dnimg 
winch the same numhor of wet sheets were continued, 
and •the whole treatment persisted m, exee])t that the 
lomentatious were diseontinned at the end of the second 
week ^^lc wet sheet was the pniieiiial agent in this 
wom^rful (ihange. 

lint brf>ken as she was by long illness, the blood and 
nervous energy and mnseles oi thc^body exhausted, the 
restoration of the loeoiiiotivc power migltt he expected to 
he a very forlorn hojie. Yet so admirably did the wet 
sheeting and cold shallow baths (for she was soon able to 
take these) act in bringing tlw stomach into better digestive 
order, and thus in forming nutritive blood for the nerves 
and muscles, that, at the end of two months, she was able 
to walk three liimdred yards, and between tlw third and 
fourth month frojii her commencenfent of the tr^dment^ she 
walked a few yards more than a mile of^ gentle descent, 
resUd anhour,and walked the 8(}^ie, ascending, hack again. 
Hero, again, let the reader re(%all that the patient had for 
twenty-nve years been unable to walk, laid passed the 
whole of that time in the bed, and on the sofa. To bring 
her to this power of walking, I had, of course, taken 
advantage of the augmented jiower of digestion, and had 
given her gradually increased quantities of chicken, 
mutton, breadj^and a small quantity of butter; this was 
the whole of her aliment. Under its operation, and that 
of the active treatment, the tongue gradually threw off its 
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brown coating; this was the first change, and it showed 
that the mucous iiTitation was the first "to diminish, as it 
generally does, for the diminution of the swelling, and 
redness of the tongue, the indications of nervous disorder, 
remained long after the fur had disiinpcared, as did also 
the exquisite tenderness of the pit of the stomach, another 
nervous symptom. 

It is needless to dwell on the prolonged treatment of 
this case. Sufiice it to state, that the w’(;t sheet, the chief 
agent, was mcrcusiul or diminished m freipicncy wdth the 
exasperation or hilling of tlie iiitcmal irritation, that the 
cohl shallow bath was in daily reijuifaitioii, that the cold 
.sitz bath was taken as a tonn; t^ice a day, and that she 
drank from eight to ten tunililers ^f w'ater daily. This 
continued for a year, vith \arious degrees assiduity 
but long I'eforc tluit tyne had expired, P. S. was one of 
the most ]icnpatefie jicK^on^ in Malvern, walking from 
three to ioiii miles »dth ease. Slie has never “ looked 
back,” but has gouo on fnnu inmd to ])etter. Lat'‘ly she 
has been visiting, near Ihiiiiinglm .., has g(mc ^ut to divncr 
parties, kept the houis of tl.,' house, and e<'iL bade 
protesting she never was so well m all her life. 


Now, had I never seen but this one case illustr."t?v^6 of 
what the water trcatnjeiit can do, I should have considered 
it very good gi’otfnd tor reliance on that plan of treatment 
m diseases ol this class A moic intense degree of mucous 
and nervous irritation of the stomach it would be difiicult 
to meet with, and this was further shown by its oticcts im 
the animal nervous system, which for twenty-five years, 
bad b(‘en almost entirely paralyzed by the excessive irri¬ 
tation ladiating from the stoiiiai'h. I confess, tiiat, aimed 
only with tlie old modb of practice, I could have done 
nothing with such a case, and no wonder, when so many 
leading men, both of thc^ metropolis and the provinces, 
had failed in the attempt to do something. 

But this is only one of very many instances which I 
could give of the very extraordinary' results of the water 
treatment in this complicated form of indigestion, in which 
I regard it as all but infallible. In the case just given, 
the effect upon the brain and spinal cord was determined 
and great; but this is not necessary; the stomach irrita* 
tion may play chiefly on the nerves whiclf are given out 
itoiu the spine to the scalp, the trunk, and l^bs; whilst 
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the stomach itself may be tlie scat of phenomena in many 
respbets difierent from, but scarcjelv less intense than those 
detailed in the last case, although recognizing the same 
morbid condition of the mucous and nervous tissues of the 
digestive organs The follo'wmg cas(i will also show how 
such frightfiil amount of mischief is generated. 

^ • 

Case IV.— Nervous and Mucous Indfoestion. 

The lady whose case T now give is at present twenty- 
nine jears of age. Being at a board mg-school in this 
country, in her sixteenth, she had, as girls during the 
growing age often have, a slight stomach disorder—an 
ordinary ])assing dys|)(‘psia She was inordinately dosed 
with medidiie for it, upon wdiich licada(hc commenced, 
w'ith pain in the right side. This last was treated as lixcr 
disease, ainl enoiiiioits and in(’e.ss:\nt doses of calomel 
were ‘''b'uiiistcreil in comhination with strong purgatives , 
l)listin*s H‘ a])pliod over and o\cr agam to the right side, 
.nid#lve)it <.f'eri with tartaiie emetie eeiatc ; and mereiinal 
oiiitmc’t w,is rnhbed into the side. The headaches, which 
wore (li'Lrailing, and (aiue on after eating meat, or after 
being in a hot or crowded lOom, wore ticated by bleeding 
liofirtlui aim, w huli opeiation wasjrierformed tmre in one 
year, the eighteenth of her age ^eatment on this iilan 
was pursued durimjfour years that she rethained at school' 
long befoic the end of which time the simple indigestion 
had been cimvcrtcd into an inveterate chronic one, as may 
icadily be conceived. Couhhtlie blindness of imoranrje— 
could the infatuation of drugging go beyond tuis] The 
sequel will show that it could. 

She left the school with con^nned chronic dyspejisia, 
liable to blaze into an amite form (Tn tlni smallest provoca¬ 
tive Bomg a girl of groat natural spirit, her animal ner¬ 
vous system was not rcudcicd incapable of its functions, 
iiotwitlistanding the irritation that had been deeply fixed 
in her organic nerves. She went to Torquay, took purga¬ 
tives, which had now become necessary for her, and gentle 
exercise. In an evil hour, on a slight increase of the dys¬ 
peptic symptoms, the doctor was sent for. Dnigj;^ng, more 
violent than ever, began : every species of medicine was 
tried on her unfortunate stomach, and all in the strongest 
doses; until ailer eight months of this destructive process, 
the medical attendant declared “Ae could do nothing mme^ 
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for he hml gone through the entire Phcirmacopoeia the 
ips't^sdma verha of this candid confession!—-a coiifossion 
too, made to one who came from liis Lauds mui‘h worse 
than when she came into them! Tlie ahiird i)art of this 
treatment (a stronger epithet applies to the treatment 
generally) is, that wnCst this monstrous array of iiTitants 
was being applied to the stomacli, tlie diet was broiiglit to 
tlie lowest sustaining point, led the food should uritate the 
stomach ! 

After this assurance of havmg 6wallow<jd the whole 
Pharmacopoeia, the laily’s parent had faith enough to try 
the circle again, and the patient was taken to Li'amingtou. 
There the diet wjis leversed, and was onlercd to be hi^jhly 
miimalized and concentniteil. The Htrougt'&t preparations 
of iron and powerful mineral acids, as \v(‘ii as other tonics, 
both mineral and vegetable, were given, to cuie a stomach 
in the dentils of inflammatoiy action' But if the jiiirga- 
tives of Torquay h.id been strong, tliey were mild <‘om- 
liaj'ed with tliose she now took, they kept ui> inccssaiit 
<lrastic purgation ; between which and the iron, acids, v&c., 
lier monthly illness, winch had Iiitlierto been regular since 
her thirteenth >ear, stopped ; whilst her dyspepsia steadily 
grew worse, ^roin this unpromising iiractue, wliiej^ slie 
persevered in for ten months, slie passed to that of anotlier 
practitioner in the sai%3 town. 

NoWj again, tfic diet was changed from flesh, and made 
to consist pniicijially of flsh. The })hysic was also changed, 
and strong aJknlis were substituled for strong acids. But 
lest tliey should not suffice, it#svas deemed expedient, with 
what rational view does not appear, and it would puzzle 
the ]>rof(nmdcst patholomst to discover, to maintain a static 
of constcint nausea wiyi a variety of emetic medicines. 
Yet whilst it is universally acknowledged that nausea is a 
state of excessive stomacli irritation, and whilst it was inain- 
tained by the emetics alliwled to—at the very time it was 
also deemed essential to apply burning 7/ioxas over the 
recoil of the stomach to counteract irritation within! 
Moxm externally, and emetics, purgatives, and fish inter¬ 
nally, were persevered in for one year; for one whole year 
the patient was kept in a state of incessant nausea ! Fur¬ 
ther, as by the former treatment, the monthly illness had 
been stopiied, and the present one did not re«|ore it, artificial 
lelicf was attempted by ojicning a vein in the foot, and 
allowing a free bleeding once a month; the result of all 
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which was a reduction of strength, both organic and animal, 
which was alarming?. It should be noted, that on one 
occasion, both practitioner and patient were frightened at 
the sjinptoms of prostration caused by the nausea and pur¬ 
gation, and agreed to eight days’ respite from all treatment. 
To this hour she speaks with energy of the immense relief 
she exiierienccd during those days: they formed an oasis 
111 her year of misery. 

One year and ten months of Leamington treatment was 
<leemed a rciisonable trial. She was now taken to hei 
native place, Dumfries. Her attendant there, addressing 
his skill to the restoration of the monthly illness, was so 
successful in that particular as to bring on the oi)positc 
extreme, and she was^drained of blood. The mediemes by 
which this was effected caused her exquisite internal jiain, 
which was not improved by the violent purgatives that 
were liberally given. However, the illness restorelT, no 
opiiortunity was given for prolonged medication. She 
was taken to the Isle of Man for change of air. There 
she •remained between eight and nine months; but her 
dyspeptic sufferings led her- for when does In»pe of relief 
cease 'l~ to seek medical advice again, notwithstanding the 
sad^ axperience of tlic last six yc'ars and a half, ami for 
montJis she took blue pills daily; for by this time, so 
oxliaiistcd was the power of all t.h% digestive organs, that 
some such stimulant to secretion was a^uaUy necessarj', 
and the medical iium wdio prescribed it had no other 
alternative in the list of tluj usual remedies. It is neces¬ 
sary to add, that purgativoe alwat/s Trere in requisition. 
At the end of nine months she married—being in her 
twenty-third year—and went to Germany, where slio 
travelled about for several months, staving oft* her most 
distressing symptoms with soda, sal-volatile, opiates, &c. 
She returned to Dumfries, and was confined with a female 
child. During her pregnancy thcr dyspeptic signs weie 
much relieved, the organic irritation being transferred, for 
tlie time, from the stomach to the womb. After confine¬ 
ment, they returned with renewed intensity, and now' 
showed signs of extension to the air-tubes of the lungs. 
The inflammation of the ganglionic nerves of the stomach 
also now caused great and constant pain between the 
shoulder-blade^ The attendant fwho I nope and presume 
was “ ignorant of the Imowledge” of the stethoscope) made 
up his mind, from the cough, expectoration, and pain in 
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the hack, that she was far gone in pulmonary consumption, 
and announced it so. How did he treat tfiat ^ She was 
confined to a heated room, wore a respirator, lifid leethe^ 
and cuppings between the slioulder-blades, and constant 
blistenng • Strange enough treatment for cnnsumplion ’ 
but how luueh stranger for indigestion • which it wjis : for 
on taking courage and getting away to the Isle of Man 
once more, all the chest symptoms disa[)pcared, but the 
dyspejitic were there as before. 

hroin this period she travelled about and stayed at homo 
alternately, always sufi'cring fiom intense dysiiepsia, always 
taking purgatives, soda, toni(‘S, &c., but ncA'er one bit 
betttjr. At one date she was induced to try what hommo- 
patiiy could do for her, and the result,’hs far as llic headach(‘ 
and some cither nen^oiis synii>toms went, was very satisfac¬ 
tory,, It docs not ajipear, liowever, that circumstances 
allowT-d of her giving it a long trial, nor of her being near 
the medical jirescnbc'r. Still lioinceopathy v as the first, treat¬ 
ment that had done her ahjf good—-that had not, indeed, done 
her jiositivc hanii. But to crown the history of this most 
unfoituiiatc case, a scries of feverish symptoms broke out 
a short time beiore slic came to hlaivern, wbicli wTro mis¬ 
taken for rheumatic fever, for which slic was bled is 4:hc 
arm, friglitfully dosed with culonud and opium, &c. After 
six dajs of this njistalie, an erujition of measles took place, 
ol' w'huh all tLc‘se feverish signs had been the forerunner, 
and tlicre is little doubt that had the body not been inter- 
I'ered with, and its powTi's dei«esscd and misdin^ctod by the 
treatment just mentioned, tluf eniption would have taken 
place much carli(;r, and tlic eonstitution have been spared 
the prolonged struggle to thrown out the measles, the fichili- 
tatmg effects of the blading, and tlie irritating effects of 
the calomel. However, her elastic nature got her round ; 
and it W'as on her recovei'y that she came to Malveni; not 
with a view of remedying her now complicated ailments— 
for she had given up all hope of that—^l>ut with the desire 
that her husband should try the w^ater treatment against 
a formidable amount of nirvousiu'ss with which he was 
troubled. 

Here, then, is the instructive history of a disease which 
commenced in a simple atta(dc of indigestion in a growing 
girl of excellent constitution, Harl cornjiarative. or, if 
necessary, total abstinence from food, been practised for 
twTuty-four hours, and only dilution with very thin gruel 
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and toast-water allowed, tlicre can be no jeason to doubt 
tliat, in such a constitution, the digestive organs would 
have recovered themselves, and all would have been well, 
but the first unnecessary dbse of calomel led to all the 
subsequent mischief; it set up the irntation upon which 
all the subsequent practitioners played, each one having Ins 
ow iff tune, the discord and contradictions of some of which 
1 have brieliy exposed m pamint. No apology is necessary 
for the length of this accoimt; it is not often one gets so 
complete a nairative of the growth of a long illness; and a 
/rcat deal may be learnt from it I may state that it is 
Irom the lips of the patient herself, who, summing up the 
treatment she had uiulergone, exdusivc of medicines, tells 
of nine 1)1 codings frnm*Llie arm, bleeding from the foot every 
rnoiitii fc^ a yeai, leeches without numher, and to all j»arts 
of the abdomen and chest, cupping frequently, blisters 
innumerable, and, adding up the medical men she had 
consulted during those years of suifermg, she finds them 
reach the dreadtul number of twemy-tivo > In the above 
accoTint, only those aie mentionetl under wluise care she 
remained for a prolonged period. 

To return. This lady reached Malvern in the month of 
Maiiik, 1^44. The account of her at that time is as follows. 
Incessant and freijueiitly \ cry violent headaclie at the back 
or the top of the bead, or over cwdi eve Sleep most 
uncertain; ahvajs broken luid busy. Vision constantly 
annoyed with black s])ots. Pulse small, hanlj rapid, 
having all the signs of intiaise irritation. Tongue iiery 
red, sjilit in all directions, ami swollen, not often dry, and 
not much furred; gums very red and spongy, throat 
alw^ays more or less sore, and exliibiting small blisters or 
pustules, which, alter causing immqjise irritation, came off; 
constant and intense burning in the stomach, extreme 
tenderness on pressure over the pit of the stumaeli; acute 
and constant pain in the back between tlie shoulder-blades; 
appetite very capricious, but wdicn present, always small, 
and rcipiiring tempting cookery. Pam after eating cvery- 
tliing, wdth fluid risings of extreme acidity, wliioh obliged 
her to take soda after every meal, even a wine-glass of 
spring W’atcr rose acid in "the mouth soon after being 
swallowed. Indeed, this had been the case for twelve 
years; during ^ which time, also, she had been altogether 
luiable to take certain articles of diet, so grtsat was the 
pain they caused, among which were especially bread and 
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tea. The whole abdomen was enlar^d by flatus at all 
times, but especially after eating the smallest morsel. 
There was no action of the bowels whatever, without the 
assistance of medicine. The kidneys showed morbid 
action in tlie character of their secretion, which was 
charged with pink sediment and gravel. The monthly 
dis(;harge wjis eftected with extreme pain, was scanty and 
pale, and never continued longer than two days—verj’’ 
often not more than one. There was a great sense of 
bearing dow of the womb, which, in fact, was considersibly 
fallen down, swollen, and heavy. Thus there was not any 
part of the abdominal viscera which the digestive irritation* 
had not reached and invoh cd. Its extension to the brain 
was shown by the extreme nervous^iess under which tin* 
patient constantly laboured, as well as by the wart of 
sleep, &c., already recomit(*d. The chest had escaped the 
mischief: nor, although she had been treated as one far 
gone in pulmonary consumption, could any the least dis* 
ease of the lungs be delected. 

Externally, the fraiuo gave everywhere signvS of bad 
nutrition. The skin wns pale, and the flesh soft and 
iiielastia The walking ])Owcr w'as in keeping with the 
innate and morbid iieivous character of the paticiik: she 
could walk strongly and quickly few a short time—this her 
impulsive na.turc perrutted; but exhaustion soon followeil; 
there was no sufetaimnent of the jiow'cr- this her morbid 
nervous system <iid not permit. Indeed, throughout her 
long illness, the elastic nature of this patient had been 
exhibited; luid 'without it, without the undying spirit it 
impai ted, she must have sunk under the multijilied ailments, 
or liecii the victim of some internal organic disease. 

TJic treatment of this comiilicated rase by water was 
spread over maiij months; and I shall therefn-e not 
attempt any detailed account of it, but recite the chief 
stages of its progi-ess. It (i^immciKicd with only the nibbing 
sheet every niomiiig; the compress on the abdomen day 
and night; the restriction of diet to cold liquids, and tlie 
simjilest solids; and the taking of two or tlirce tumblers 
of winter in the day. Fomentations for an hour at night 
were added to these; ami soon after, packiim in the wet 
slieet, which at fii’st was practised once and afterwards 
twice a day; the cold shallow bath being used after each 
of them. The sitz bath was prescribed once and then 
twice daily, so soon as the walking power showed signs of 
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more continuous energy; and this it €id, by the fact of 
her being able to take exercise before breaktust for a half 
find tlien for a wJiole hour—a feat slic had never been able 
to compass; for although much urged to do so when at 
Leamington, the attempt, even for a few minutes, always 
ended in fiiiatness and loss oi’ appetite. During the period 
when ‘these processes were being grii<liud]y increased, the 
quantity of water was also increased, imtil she took from 
twelve to fifteen tumblers daily, and for several days 
sbe took, without my direction, however, as many as 
twenty. It should be stated, liowever, tliat some of the 
water she drunk was always rciected from tlie stomach 
in a perfectly acid state: tins continued lor many weeks. 
It was also during thf process of wet-sheet jiackiiig, that 
the ajqx'tite underwent a marki'd im])rov(‘ment, it became 
more decided and more stcvuly. The bowels rciiianied 
exceedingly torjiid, now that they wtTC dcjaivcd of their 
usual })urgiitive stimulant: still, tliev acted to a small 
extent, and I was contented with that, as tlie general 
troatenciit obviated fevm-islincss, and it A\as essential, at 
all other risks, tft vdtlulraw utterly liom the digestive 
i«uia) the drugs wlncli had so grievously damaged it 

\Vlmn it a])i)earcd to me that active mitatiun had been 
subitiffid to a certain extent, I hoped by the sweating 
jiroeess to j’oiisc the secn^toiial activity of the liver, and 
general mucous membrane of the digestive canal. That 
process -was thtTcfbre tried with the effect of bringing 
about a somewhat better action of the bowels. It was 
alternated with the wet-shewt packing, and at the same 
time the sitz baths were continued, as idso the compress, 
and the copious water-driiikuig. 

Such is the outline of the tn^atinoiit which was persisted 
in for nearly six months, with tlie stiilcing results of 
rendering the stomach far more tolerant of food, rodiicmg 
the acidity, gnawing, and biirninif of the stomach, inducmg 
a state of liowels, not quite satisfactory it is true, but 
which allowed of their occasional action always without 
medicine, procuring more sleep, and generating an amount 
of walking power to which .she had long been stranger. 
Her dyspepsia—the aecnraulated dyspejisia of so many 
years of bud treatmeut—was indeed far from being cured; 
but it had gone infinitely further in tliat direction than 
hitbci'to, and alfthe patient’s sensations announced it. In 
the midst of the general organic excitement which the 

1 
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treatment had arotftcHl, whilst all the organs were labour 
iiig to reliiive themselves, a strong mental agitation occurred 
to her, and wo/w ./c?’cr aimoimeed itself in her unlucky 
frame. AVhether a lever would have been the ci'ists of her 
complicated and prolonged coni})lamts, as I often antici¬ 
pated, or whether this jiartieulai one stood 4n that cha¬ 
racter, it IS imjKissible to fe«iy, inasmuch inj the eoinciden<*e 
of a menial agitation leaves the jmssibility of its origin¬ 
ating from that cause alone. It was, however, the most 
violent and jKTihms I ever beheld. How it was treated, 
w not germane to the history of the dys]»ei)sia; but some 
idea of the activity of the tieatmeiit may be gathered 
from the lact, tliat on one day slie was folded in twenty-one 
successive wet sheets between (» AM^and 11 pm. At the 
end of six weeks, she was toleralily well recjovmed, and I 
recommciiecil the treatment of the dy.spepsia. As exce.ssive 
irritation no longer existed, I dnl not urge any gi-eat 
amount of treatment. »Slje was only pac ked once a day 
with a towel m the front of the body, the cold shallow 
bath after it, and sitz baths of twenty minutes each twiee 
a day: the (piaiitity of water was modeitited to five or six 
tumiilers m the day. In this manner, with the addition of 
occasional fomentations, she went on gaining in her ga-stric 
sensations until the month of Marcli, 184/), just (Hie"5oar 
ait(‘r her ariival at JIalvern, when she became encetntp. 
As no reliance coTild be jilaccd on the strength of the uteiiiie 
organs, it wtis deemed best to suspend all treatment, except 
the morning ablution with cold m ater. The ])ei h 'd of ])reg- 
nain*'; was entindy free from willering, save from occasional 
bad headache, and ]»ains down the legs. But she ate and 
dpmk of anything with imimmty, and she g.oiied flesh. 
This, no doubt, Avas <lue to the transfer of all visceral 
iiTitation to the woml* ami I did not exiiect this perfeidi 
state of digestion to eontmue after dclneiy. That event 
happened in December, 1845, and the cliild Avas a sujierb 
one, weigliing tAvelve ]»oumls at the birth. Kow that she 
has recOA’ered, she sums uj) licr gains to this date, in the 
aliolition of all painful and distrf'ssmg sensations after eat-- 
ing, in a bettm* appetite, in the total removal of acidity of 
stomach, in the capability of taking a numlMT of articles 
of diet which lior stomaidi had not been able to tolerate 
for many years, in the improved state of the bowels and 
emancipation from drugs, in a mmli hoalfiiier state of the 
monthly discharge, and absence of all morbid sensations 
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about the womb, in better sleep, and in firmer flesh. 
Against these are to be placed tlio occurrence, from time 
to time, of severe noivous headaches, such as she used to 
have continuously, frequent tic pains about the hips an<l 
legs, and rare paroxysms of nervoiisuess. Still her vtscera, 
her ttifa/ have been saviMl from organic disease, to 

whith they were liiurymg; the substantial malady, the 
diseased circulation of the internal parts, lias been suiidued. 
The senHatwHSy tlic nerves, aie always the last to yield m 
all maladies, and I fully expect they will do so in this try¬ 
ing case, lie it remembered, meanwhile, that the wliole 
time occupied by the patient in the active and steady 
pursuit of the water plan docs not exceed ten months. She 
is now rcconmiencin'^tits active cinpjoymeiit, wth the aim 
of riddin" herself of the morbid nervous jihenoiiiena which 
still remain out of the long list of dangerous symptoms 
which she had on coming to me, and which she very rea¬ 
sonably attributes to the atrocious drugging to which she 
had been subjected, 

• 

If the reader would hear the “previous histories” of 
cases that arc detailed to me, and which a/l resemble 
jiior^or loss that just given—histories of violent and 
iirat’ronal experiment, not to call it treatment—and then 
to bee the apjiliances of the wat|r cure calming down 
morbid .sensations, and abolishing morbnfadions that had 
existed for years, and yet had been mtcnsified liy tlie rude 
attcm]ds of aimless medication, he would wonder how this 
last coiitinuea to flourish, whilst the simjdc yet potent 
hygienic! plan of the fonner is pointed at as certainly 
destruc*ti\c of liealth, if not of life. Here is another case 
in whicli all treatment —at least, all the treatment which 
two and twenty medical men could propose—was essayed, 
and from each one the patient came out worse. Now, had 
she only not become worse by* the water treatment, the 
supenoiity of the latter wonlcl liave been demonstrated: 
it would have been antani de instead of so much 

loss. But with smdi a result as this patic'iit can vouch for, 
it would be preposterous to deny the iiimieuse i)ower of 
the water ]dan, and its far gi'cater certainty of action in 
dyspeptic cases, over that in ordinary usage. In short, in 
the three hinds of dyspepsia which have been treated of, 
this hygienic n*eatmeiit is tlie only one that offers any 
probahilUy of cure, Believe, paUmte, wind up the stomach 
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to the digesting point as you will by medicines, it falls 
back to its old point of irritation and its former liad habits 
the moment your remedy is suspended, and after a time, 
in spite of your remedy lieiiig continttecj. The stomach is 
not allowed the oiiportiinity of recorerinfj the only 
recovery that is worth anything: it will not, it cannot lie 
forced into recoveiy. hlveii when that most rational part 
of the ordinary treatment of dyspepsia, rest of the stomach, 
country air, and regulated exercise is lia<l riicourse to ~ 
and it is seldom advised imtd medicinal rc'iucdies are ex¬ 
hausted, although it ought to be the Jir&t to be tried— 
the bene fiend eoiiaeiiueiices which might flow from it are 
exinatautly ol)viate<l hy the mischievous siiiieiihiity of some 
medicated water oi some corilial bitter, m dehTenee very 
frequently to tlie strong jirejudice and feeble iiiidei standing 
of the patient But however strong, however general the 
prejudice, and however true it may he, tluit in diseases of 
organs ilistaiit from the stomach, niedieation inav he cura¬ 
tive 1 cannot but lejieat the strong ctmiuction 1 have that 
medication 'never did, never well, 'never can, cure a cai' of 
chronic dynjwpsia: awl that, eJiort ofortfonic chowfc, the 
h'tjijienic water treatment seldom 'if ever jails to cure it. 


§ 4. GASTRO-ENTERITIS.—CHRONIC INFI^AMMATION OF 
THE STOMACH AND SMALL BOWEH- ATROPHY. 

The two former of these Urms signify the same thing 
the fiist being the technical, the sei-oml the vernacular 
expression. The third, atrophy, or ivustiwj, is the conse¬ 
quence of the double inflammation of the st(»mach ami 
small guts. I Will endeavour to rentier tlie connection 
betwT.en them tjlear. 

The mucous membrano< which lines the stonuu^h con 
tinues its course downwards to the bowels, lining them 
also. Arrivetl at the first, or small guts, it is }uerced 
in innumerable points with small orifices, wdiieh ihc the 
mouths of tlie most minute tubes, the msides of which are 
also lined with prolongations of the common mucous mem¬ 
brane of the bow’eL N(»w the office of these mouths, of 
these tubes, is to select and absorb the chyle or wMte 
blood as it descends from the stomach after digestioi^ and 
after the addition of the bile en route; and tlie office of 
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the tubes themselves is to convey this white blood into 
the great vein which finally pours its contents, as yet unfit 
to nourish the body, into the heart, which propels it into 
the lungs, there to be exposed to the atmosphere, to be¬ 
come red blood, and to be rendered fit for the purposes of 
nutrition. It will be plain from this sketch, that what¬ 
ever prevents the free absorption of the chyle in the small 
bowels, prevents the nutntion of the w'hole body; and as 
the waste of the body of necessity goes on, the want of 
a recruiting supply from the organs of digestion is the 
exciting cause of its atrophy. 

hlore or less atrophy always attends the chronic in¬ 
flammation of the small bowels, because the mouths of the 
absorbent tubes alluficd to, are more or less inflamed and 
swelled m common with the lining membrane of the 
bowels on which they dclioiich, anrl the jiassage of the 
chyle through them is more or less prevented. This iso¬ 
lated (lihoasc of Ihe bowids is more cominoiily seen in 
growing children, j)robul)ly in consequence of the exccs- 
si\'* labour oi those parts, necessitated by the process of 
grov^tli lint 111 adults it is more ireqiieutly accompanied 
by a similar mflainmation of the stomach • hence the com- 
pouT^l tiTliiHcal mime it hears. This of course complicates 
the malady , foi in such case tliere is not only obstructed 
absorptwm of chyle, but chyle of a^iadlj; eilahorated kind, 
unfit for the hcaltliy nutrition of the iiame, wliieh thus 
sufli'.rs both in delnient (quantity and quality of nourish¬ 
ing liquid. 

The s>m]itoms, us far as*the stomach is concerned, are 
those of 111 1 vous and mucous dyspejisin, the appetite liemg 
capricious, ofttimos voracious, with sometimes sufl'mng, at 
other times none, after eating. Ujit in so far as the small 
bowels are inqilicated, th(^ symptoms vary coiisidcriibly, 
(except in the tunaciation, whicli is always in gicatcr or 
smaller dcgi-cc. When the inflammation is less dilfiised 
over the lining of the bowels, more concrntrrited in one 
spot, and moic intense, as evidenced by feverishness, the 
wasting is not so great (the reason for whicli will be clear 
from vvliat has imicedcd); Imt the hrain ]ihenomcna of 
irritability, restlessness, slee])lessTiess, imd headache are 
more deciiled: for in that case the brain is ttilerably well 
nourished, aiid^is therefore in better state to recognize and 
re-act upon the irritations iiroccediiig from the disordered 
viscera. The circulation of blood also is more vehement, 
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the pulse is more excitable, and fever is thns more readily 
induced. Hence tlie aieepless Icverish nights of psdients 
sutFt'ring under gastro-entenc disorder of tliis kind. The 
skill is dry and hot, osiiecially of the palm of tlie hand. 
Tlie tongue i.s of the kind called “ strawhcriy,'’ that is to 
say, its papilhe are very red and elevated, and between 
them there is a wdiitish mucus, the two giving the appear- 
anc/e of a ripe strawberry; it is also ineliin'd to dryness. 
There is soinetjiiie,s, but by no means invariably, a degi*ee 
of tenderness in pri'ssing the bow'ols, w'hicli are shrunk, 
giving the abdomen a coiistrieted, lianl feel. Constipation 
is usual. Tins kind of gastro-eiitenc inflammation may 
end by w’asting, from continued, .s^nouldernig fever: or 
the sympathy witli tlie brain may rerulcr that oigaii too 
full of hiood, and apopIe(‘tic or jiaralytic seizure may take 
place. 

When, on the other hand, the inflammation is general 
over the suriace of the small bowels, and of a very ehrouic 
character, the atiophy is decided and great, and the lipuii 
phenomena less urgent- on tin contrary, there is gene¬ 
rally a tendency to somnolence and inactivity, and depres¬ 
sion of mind. Neither is theie much fever, and what 
tlierc is of it is of a fitful, licctic character. Tlio is 
devoid of moisture, but not without softness. The. bow'els 
are irregular, beiwg sofnetimes in a relaxed stati', whicli is 
due to tli(5 fact of chyle mid other matt<‘is rea< lung the 
low^er bow'el, in winch, as it wms never intended to receive 
them, they act as unnatural btimulaiits, and providcc it to 
excessive action. At otluT fimcs, they are very torpid. 
The abdomen partakes of the general emaciation, and feels 
like a board lying close upon tlie si>in(‘, so coiitmcted is 
the calibre and substaiice of the bow'ols. The evil ter¬ 
mination of this stat(‘ is by faintmg, Ihii brain ceasing to 
receive siifhcient blood to iierform its functions, and the 
heart, deficient m eruTgy irom the same cause, failing to 
send blood biwards the brain. 

Ill deciding on the treatment of this chronic inflamma¬ 
tion of the stomach and small bowels, vve must ascertain 
which of these phases of it exists, and I have given the 
chief ditt'orences by which each may be known. The 
gastro-eiiteritis without much emaciation, ami wnth fever, 
f,,admits of more decided treatment than tlii atroiihic kind. 
‘^Besides fomeiitaiions, the wet sheet is applicable: the 
‘ water drunk may be more copious, and exercise more 
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extended, though never loii^ continued. Tn atrophy the 
wet sheet is seureely adiiusMihle, the vifa^ hemg insuth- 
eient, in tlie fiist hislanec at least, to re-act upon it; and 
for some tune all that can he (huie is to foment, ('onipress, 
and use friction over the bowels; to apply tiiction over 
lhcwli<de body, with cloths wrung at first out of water at 
and gradually diinimsh the teinjicrature ; to give water 
to drink sparingly, and not under 50'; and to observe the 
most peitect rest liom exertion, the fiictions heing asuh- 
stitute for exercise. It is a condition reipiiring tlie utmost 
nicety of ticatiiient so small, and easily overwhelmed 
are tjie oigaiiic prAiers on which wc have to de])eud f(>r 
self restoration.' I hesitate not to say, v\ere the water- 
treatment ajijlicd m*this malady, as it was lecommeiuled 
when tii,>L introiliiced into tins coiuitiy, that is to say, with 
imessant wt't slieets, cold baths, and niunherless tumblers 
of cold w'ater to drink, every case of this malady would end 
fatally. 

On (‘lie j)oint in the treatment of this disease it is very 
nec*vss.iry to dwell—the diet. It might he supposed that 
as much food as |K)ssible should be prewTibcd in wtisting, 
es))e<iaUy as there is, very einumonly, apjictitc for it. Yet 
it IS my iiiii>rudeiit toi»crmit any but mild articles of diet, 
and tliose m small (piant]tie.s oiilv, for a tune It slumld 
be remembered that W'e have to ilca^wiMj^the aime of the 
W'astiiig, and that cause is intiammatioii of a membrane, 
to which the food, both before and after conversion into 
chyle, is a stnimlus, on this score, then, it is desirable to 
limit thot|uantity and (pnil^y of food. But, iiK»reover, it 
may lie asked, of wind avail is it to give tlic stomach large 
quantities of strong food to coin'd t into cliyle, wdien that 
chyle cun nut only not be absorbevl, but will pass down to 
the lower bowels, ]ir(Kliiee iiTitative diairha^a there, and 
in this iiianmT actually Inisteri the dilapidation of the body 
it was intended to niamtam i ^^lamly enough, this ought 
not to be done The patient should tak(5 the mildest W- 
naccous diet, in small and oft-rt'peated quantities, but 
whilst thus reduced in diet, he should also be reduced in 
the wasting act of jdiysical exertion; his exercise .shouhl 
be <|uite p.jissivc, and the rciioso of the boily complete. 
By this means, whilst tJio triMtinciit is gradually 

withdrawing imitation from within to tla^ exterior, the 
negative treatment of diet is witlihohbug iriitatmns which 
would be iipidied to the iutenial morbid part itself; the 
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cessation from exercise rendering the restricted food siifii- 
cient for organic supjm't^ though not for animal erertion. 
By (ommenciiig the treatment thus, wo are euabled gra¬ 
dually to steal a march on the inflammation which pro¬ 
duces all the wasting, and, though a long and tedious 
ojieratioii, to get lid oi‘ it In the form of tlie disease 
where the emaciation is not so great, and the fevenshiiess 
greater, both tliese jirecepts of negative treatment require 
to be modiiicd in favour of k'tter diet ami sonic exercise. 
In fact, this latter malad> demands, with very few and 
tnfling variations, the same treatment fis the nervous and 
mucous dysjicpsia , and, tliougli many cases have come 
before me, I nec'd not illustrate it by one of them, involving, 
as it would, some tedious ropetilioffs. I shall, however, 
offer a hru‘f account of atrophy or wasting, which termiuateil 
well under iiiy care. 

Case V.— Atrophy, or Wastino. 

Great mental distiess was tlic exciting cause of the 
gastro-eniei 1 C inflammation i\hich led to the atruphio ivast- 
ing of the patient in this ease, i\ho was a man of twenty- 
six yeai a of age (iMuiild hero remark how oltcii iij^ailal 
causes iiidu< e inflammation of the Isovcls as well iis ol the 
stomach.) Oomineiiexig as sim]ilc dysiiepsia, tlie disease 
soon gave the sighs id’ the (‘xtension of the inischiol to the 
small bowels. Headache, irntability in place of deiaesMou 
of mind, rwitlessness, umjiiiet ami short slee]», feverish 
skin incj'eased by food, obstinate bowels, A;c., all indicated 
the more circumscribed ]rritati<ai. Ail this was going on 
for some time before he saw me ; and agaiiNt it, opiates 
foi the sleeplessness, pij^gativcs for the bowels, a I’ourse of 
mercury to ilu someihmj (it was not clear what), and a 
course of iodine, iii the shajic of hydriodate of jiotaasa, to 
do something still more obscure, W'cre ti lod in siuteession, 
and each louml wanting. Strong aliment, too, and strong 
toni^,_.were given to ]>ro]j the luiJing flesh ami strength, 
afl^'^iunge of air to idiange the stimulus : all to no pur¬ 
pose. The youth went from bad to w’orso, and at length 
came to me in a state* of half stupor, volition almost gone, 
and the limbs, over which it was to be cxeriawal, reduceil 
to skin and bone, the skin blomllcss, thi^ tongue, gums, 
and roof of the mouth whity-browm, and having a hfeless 
aiipearance, the abdomen shrunk to the smallest diineusioiis, 
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cold flabby hands, dull eye, weak voice, short breathinjj, 
small slow pulse He had frequently puraiii? of the bowels 
for a day, accompanied by swimmiiif,^ and faintness of the 
head. Appetite of the same irref?ular kind, though more 
usually great than otherwise. Altogether, he had been ill 
fijr^upw'ards of lour years. 

Ifis horror of cold was so great, and his re-active power 
BO small, tlmt I couhl not for nearly a month do more than 
foment the abdomen at night for half an houi‘, keep the 
»ress wrung out of tepid water on it, have the limbs 
autrill'mdsrubbc(l night and morning with towels wet with 
warm watJ??*, and keep him on the sofa • the only exercise 
he look was an airing in a Bath ehair for an hour daily, 
and luckilv the fine \feather rendered this ]»leasant. The 
only loud he liad was cream, with tepid water and sugar, 
biscuit, rusk, toast, the various fju'iiuicea and nee, flower 
of <*aulifloAv er, and oceasiomilly grajies ; all taken in small 
quantities at a time. Before the month was out, and by 
a giailiiated in'occss, I had got him to bear friction with a 
cold"wet towel, and to feel so miieh better for it as to 
desire it He drank a wine glass of water frequently, 
but altogether, not more than two tumblers in the day. 
r nqjji^diNcoiitmucd the fomeiitalions, and used the frictions 
thieo times a day ; giving him more time for passive 
exercise in the air: the coiiipiohs wa« worji night and day : 
tlie food tin* same After a fortnight of this, I ventured 
oil the tow'(‘i i>aeking m front of the body. Ho w'as 
obliged, at first, to be as long as tw’o hours in it, without 
thoroughly warming it, but* by degi'ees, this W'as short¬ 
ened, and, by the end of the second month, he warmed a 
towel placed behind as well as in front. Another month 
brought him to the enxelopment in the entire wet sheet, 
once at first, and then twice a day. At tins point he 
began to use the shallow' bath insteail of the rubbing sheet. 
Previous to this time I had aflow’ed him to take some 
mutton, ehieki'ii and veal broth, thicken(‘(l with rice or 
barley, oneo a day ; but still forbade w'alking exorcise. 
NeitJi(*r this, nor a small quantity of lioilcd mutton, were 
permitted until tow'ards th(5 end of the third month; 
neither agr(*cd with him, and were discontmued for nearly 
throe weeks longer, w'licii he was en:il)le<l to take the 
equivalent of % mutton chop, and twTiity minutes’ walk, 
with iinjmiiity. 

After this point it is needless to giv’c detaila The above 
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will afford an idea of the gradual and cautious manner in 
which the treatment of sucli cases retiuires to he entered 
upon, and to throw (‘onsiderahlo doubt on tlio .statements 
impiudcd from (Termany, ot jxirsons with Avrj" little blood 
in them, and less fle.sh on them, being ])lui>ged into <'old 
baths ot all kinds in the verj' outset, ami jnekiiig up flesh « 
vm : all whieh is exaggerated nibbish. Of this I am 
certain, that had 1 done .so with this and two or three 
other patients iii nearly the same jilight, I should have 
extmguished them, and tlie little fle.sh they had would 
have gone its usual way. As it was, it recjiurod full seven 
months of the water-trcatimait to place this patient in 
anything like condition: he had Regained the nutntive 
})Ower ; but e\eii then he hud a groat deal to regain to 
reach Iii.s funner bfitfifs. This i)at]ent laul no <Titicnl 
action , lioiii which I conjecture that a naturally Mvid 
constitution liad eiiahled him to thniwoft the men'ur}' and 
iodine as he took them, they not remaining in the (‘ireu- 
latmg blood, but helping to e.stablish the visceral irritiition 
which had mterrupt^'d the iiulrition of the body m the 
luauner I lia\ c explained. 


A- 

§ o. DT-SORDJSRS 6 f THE LIVER AND DUODENUM. 

I have been desirous to exhibit in an isolat<‘d form the 
pheuomtuia ■winch arc atta«‘hcd to the )aire in I tat ion of 
immediate primary organs nutrition, the stomach and 
small liowels. It must be remarked, however, that cases 
wdiereiii thowi oigaiis exclusively exhibit a morbid con¬ 
dition arc raie. l>y far the gi*eater number of iii.stance.s 
of dyspr])sia involve the gr(*at accessory organ of digestion 
—the fN<<Tj in degi’ces that, v<iry from Miii])le irregularity of 
function to enlargement and hardening Trrit.ition of the 
duodenum (the short bowel, wdiieh ls betweem the stomach 
small guts), where the gall rluets om]jty tlie bile, to 
join the chyme as it flows from the stomacll, is also a not 
imfrerpient element of dysjiejisia, and is always more or 
loss connected wilJi chronic diseasiid action in the liver. 
Still, nervous or mucous disorder of the stomach itself, 
always jiroeedes the inalady of either anil botli of these 
orgaiKs; and the consiileratioii of it, therefore, naturally 
antecedes that of the duodenum and liver. The.so last. 
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moreover, exhibit symptoms that are inclepciMlont of the 
geoeral symptoms of flyspepsia—symptoms Avhic'h, achied 
to those of stomai h initatioii, give origin to the state called 
Inhoumess; a tenn, be it said m passing, used alike when 
there is too little and wdicii there is too mucli bile flowing; 
of wlycli more anon. 

The saiiu^ nerves of the great ganglionic net-work, 
situated at the pit of the stomach, which supply tlu* latter, 
also by branches supply the liver; and the same mucous 
membrane wliicli lines the stomach extends to line the 
duodenum, and thence, through the common gall dint, to 
line every one of the numberless ramiflcatioiis of it in 
the liver, tcnninatmir^ after infinite subdivisions^ in the 
minutest jxnnts, where the great W’^iuk of biliary secretion 
goes on In the liver, therefore, as in the stinnaeh, w’o 
have to view' two kimls of derangements—one dependent 
on disordered nervous supply, the otliex on fixed mucous 
irritation. As regaids tlic duodenum, W'e have no means 
of asceitainiiig its iieivoiis disoider as distinguished from 
its mucous inflammation, w'hieli is one of tlic most for¬ 
midable and intractable of digi'stive diseases. Still, as 
dnodemti^s~-n.% chronic iiiflamuiation of the duodenum is 
called iJcv(T exists apart from disorder of the liver, I 
shall sjieak of both at once, only stating, as I proceed, wdiat 
additional signs mark its (■((-existence*witht diseased liver; 
which moff exist without duodenitis. 

Disortlered sii]»]>ly of gaiiglionio neiTous emugy to the 
secreting caiullanes of the liver, is causixl by svm]»athy 
W'lth some other organ, and tilmost entirely by the brain 
and stomacb. Any mental shock on the brain is nn erberated 
on the great digestive ei^ntre of nerves, and tells immediately 
on the stomacb, and very frcipicwtly on tlic liver also. 
In f{R‘t, some passions are said to act more exclusively 
on the latter organ, such as vexed amour awl 

jealousy. The nervous shock thus propagateil deranges 
the secretory action-of the blood-^ essels of the liver either 
to dmimish, to iiuTeasc, or to vitiate the bile. TJius Ave 
see iHiwcrful mental emotions soimdiines arresting thefloAV 
of bile into the mtestmes, ,m(l causing its rtdi'iititm and 
appearance in the skin in the shape of piumlice , or in 
other cases, the shock causes augmciitod ac;tiou, us evidenced 
by bilious vomitiug, or diarrhoea, geueially of a diseased 
character. These are severe cases; but tliat shocks of a 
minor degree produce biliaiy disoixler of a minor degree 
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b ccrtaiii. That disorder claims the epithet hiliom; and 
it bchoYes the pliysician to ascertain whether the fact 
of susi)ended or augmented flow of bile is attachable to 
the term. 

Sympatliy with a dyspeptic stomach is another originator 
of nervous (Icrangemcnt of the liver. It may be jiresumcd, 
and lacts show it, that, at all times dunng dyspeptic im- 
tatiuii, tliere is a stream of morbid syiniiathy flowing 
thcin*e towards the liver, and maintaining there more or 
less morbid action. But it is eijually demonstrable that 
when temporary exjisperation of the dyfpcpsia takes place, 
an acute attack of nervous biliousii^ss aho supervenos; and 
this more esjjccially in nervous (lyspej^sia. The jiroeess 
consists geniTally m first diniinisning, and snbseoueiitly 
augmenting the secretion of bile : the reason for which is 
plain, fioin nhat was said m the first part of this work on 
the suliject of extension of disease. 

A similar, though a more jicrmanent irritation, is estab¬ 
lished when tlie mucous disorder of tlic stoniaeli produces 
mucous disorder of the liver. This occurs iiifue especially 
when the right or lower end of tlio stomach is the seat of 
disease ; juid as, in extending to the membrane wln\h hues 
the gall ducts, it luis to jiass by that which li^^'s the 
duodenum, the mvcom dysoepsu is tliat which usually 
originates oj the duodtuum. 

Whelliei, tluTehire, theie be nervous or mucous biliary 
diB<irdcr, the nerves (»r lining membrane of the stomacii 
are fii*st of all aflcided. This involves the qiustiou of the 
nmLis opmtndi of medieiifbs, calle<l autdidtum. As I 
liave said before fiwig<} 17), no internal remedies can reach 
the liver SJive through the stomach ; to rouse the fonucr 
to action you must roijse the hitter , you strike at tlio liver 
through the stomach. So tliat whilst you tliink how 
ckiverly you are urging t^e liver wuth calomel, you should 
also remember that the s]»car is licing drncu into the 
fitonnmli, wdiicli may be, nay, certainly is, irritated before 
the organ you ilchire to act upon Antthdium is thus 
synonymous wdth irritat 'ntg the stomach \ and those vulgar 
dietidie remedies against “bile” (a wnhl sort of term, used 
to oxjucss all and everything concerning the liver), viz., 
bacon and brandy and water, are the best remedies for 
Iieryietuating (lyfi]>epsia, at the same tjiat, by causing 
a temporary stimulation of the stomach, tlicy are esteemed 
and taken by the populace, not only as aiitibilious, but 
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anti dyspeptic! At least it would be well to ascertain 
first of all, in what the hiiifmsiif'ss consistH. Is there too 
much or too little bile ** for the term is ayiplied to both 
faints, and althon.i!jh bacon, &c, may rouse a toipid liver, 
is it also pretended that it will calm an over-active one 'f 
The Jolly of all this lies in the treatment of a vorld 
I/l/iousnm, instead of lookiii^ into the stata of the biliary 
oigan. One man with a yellow shin, and auothei with a 
fiorid clear skin, conifdain of a bitter month aiul hilwus- 
«(?w, and W'ould treat themselves, or be treated in like 
maimer; the fact beinj^, meanwhile, that thiar livers are 
in diametrically ojtposi^ conditions, the former being too 
torjiid, the latter io> Sctivo. There Is a git'at deal of 
pig-hca<l(5<liiess abr( a !• on tlie score ol‘ this ‘‘ breakfast 
bacon ;uul if the ieider beheld the tenacity with winch 
patients cling tet tlieir bacon, lie would acknowledge the 
necessity for these animadverting remarks. 

Biliousness, tlien, signifies disordered aetioii of the liver 
of a perv ous or mucous character, and that action may 
cause* deficient, excessive, or vitiated bile The signs of 
dvjinent InJe arc, yellowness of the white of the eye, and 
of tlie skin generally, if the stopjiagc be gu'at, j^ellow, 
bitter ^ongue, thick saliva, acnl bieath, and sour risings, 
deficieift. and highly-coloured urine, deficient and pale 
evacuations fioiu the bo\vels, dry, ohstmate, itchy skin, 
inappeteiice, dull headache, somnolence, skov, labouring 
imlsc. The signs of c.rcv,>ftcc activity of the hver are, 
flushing of tlie face, especially ot the nose and chin, some 
bitterness of mouth, tlean re#l tongue, ivitli red ]iimples 
along the siih s, sore, or relax<'<l throat, hot broatli, bitter 
risings, copious urine, e.sptMially at night, bright yellow 
evacuations, of a very simill taper-yke I'alibre, piles, dry 
skm, exceedingly sensitive to tmanges of WTather, great 
appetite, but with occasional fits ot nausea, acute iicn'oiis 
beiflachc, irritability, resthissness,*ra])id ]mlse. The signs 
of mtiated hile beiii" secreted are those of the last-named 
condition, except that the appetite is mdifl'ereiit, the 
urine rather high-c*oloiired, the intcstimd evacuations 
dark, or greenish, and burning as they passj there is more 
or less spasm in the region of the stomaeliL iiinl sometimes 
piles, at others only itcliing of the anus. It is in tliis state 
that the bile sometimes is so thick, or so acrid, as to 
produce violent spasm of the gall ducts m its passage; and 
that the concretions of bile, called gall stones, are formed, 
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and cause tlic same spasmodic state in their passage into 
the tliKulenum. 

Irritative action is the basis of the two latter of these 
states, and congestion of the fonner. When the liver 
cannot sodTtc hilc, it is because it is oppressed by a load 
of blood tliroiigliout its whole substance, it is m a state of 
feebleness fiom oppression, and re(inires a divci-sion to be 
made m its favour. The divei>5i(ni whi< li nature makes is 
most commonly hy sweat, rarely by the howels. When 
the liver acts too vehemently, or secrete.s IkuI matter, it is 
because the minute extremities of tlic gull tubes, mid, in 
the ease of excessive action, tlie larger tubes also, arc in a 
state of mllainmatory irnt.dion, tlffc rest of the liver being 
in its nsnal state. Here the aini«s to lower, to redm^ 
redundant aetjon, to cairn the function of th<! liver. Fi*om 
all wdiidi it will be peieeived, tluit it is of importance to 
determine what is meant by hthonsnessy and that one 
remedy will n(»t do for all kind-s of it. 

A disorder('<l liver generally hegins with excessive and 
entls ill ilofieient action The repeated attractioiLs of blood 
towards its secretory tubes, enused by stimulating food, 
the passions, itc, eadi time more and inoie enfeeble, the 
self-restorativc power of the organ, whilst as, ea«[i lime 
more and more blood aeeumulutes in it, in coiise<|Ucni‘e of 
this wamng jiowcr, tiie wdiole mass hecome.s at length con¬ 
gested, and tlid piiasing attacks of bilionsiu'ss liecome a 
permanent stc'ti* of jaiimlii e I lu'od not remark how' much 
the usual treatment of those attacks byineieiiry must teml 
to Ivasten the feebleness alluiled to, by the over-stimulation 
and the exlnnstion of the caiiiJJancs of the i«irt, until at 
last, wJien they most need to be stimulated, ilie medicine 
to wliieli they have been so long accustomed i’ails to excite, 
and leav(‘s them helplf^ss. In this ljol[)less state it is that 
so many livers come to the w^ater-treatment. 

Congestion once estalifisliod, it goes on to simllm Vtvery 
a condition which I would coiujiare w'itli that of a sponge 
expanded with water: there is no a<‘tual addition of 
suhstunee, hut only an exjiansion of the natural cellular 
^||||gin< e of the organs. Tins .state is curable. But if it 
PHIt for a longtime, and be still in'itati'd by attiuiiptsto 
force it to secrete bile, tbo accumulated blood in it begins 
to depo.sit additional Kiibstancc, sometimes like tbat of 
the liver, at others of a yellow, tallow'-lik^ appearance, and 
hard, or a mixture of both. This is eiduryed liver: it is 
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not curaWe, anil can only l)c prevented from extending 
fnrtluT. lilany of the symptoms it gives rise to may l)e 

I xilliated, and tlie portion of it \vlii(3h is only m'olh'n, may 
)e rciliued by the water-ticatmcnt; but the (banged 
Btructurc can in no way be removed. This applies still 
more to the last stage of Tner disease, hunJi^nfd Ui'et\ 
wlm-h is a. wasting of the cellular tissue of^the orfjan, and 
an encroiichiiK'ut of tlu‘ nmrhid structure already men¬ 
tioned , so tljat all its seeietuiy parts are annihilated, and 
it remains a liard, inactive mass, dangling under the right 
riliB, and acting only tlie ]>art of a foreign body, iiritating 
the rest of tlie body directly by its iiresence, and indiiectly 
by the non fulfilment rtf its important function The smns 
of each of these "‘oiuUions aic siilfieiently decided; but 
the eiiiuMiation ot them berc would be too long for the 
aims ot this W(.irk. Ihit such as 1 liave des(irihed it, is the 
progress of disease of the liver. At first an attack of 
biliousness, connected, probably, with nervous d^^spepsia; 
then the mucous mciiihrane heeomijs involved by rcfKjated 
att{i(,ks of tlmt kind, and by reticated treatments; next 
the inucouH attacks at leugtli involve the cellular tissue, 
and congi'stioii is established, which in proet'&s of time and 
of fuither nutation, ]»asses into swollen, thenee into 
cnlaig*d, and finally into haidcued liver. 

liCt the reader, nu'uiitimc, pictij^c dyspeusia, in its 
various degiees of int('usity, aiciaiipaii^wig these phases 
of biliary diaorder, and aggiavated, pa7% pamt, by the 
irrational plan ()f stimulation generally puisuod, and he 
will find alumdaiit (vause for haggaid looks, the failing 
strength, tlui initahle tiuniier, or indilfeieiit stupor, and 
the annihilation of all enjoyment, which mark the biliary 
dyspeptic. And the end of all this^ In some, the stop- 
mge of the biliary seeietion caiisfs the oleim’iits of the 
bile to be retained in the circulating blood, and to be pre¬ 
sented to tissues to wliich it isi alien, and tlieieforo im- 
tating, and among others to the lirain: aild to which, that 
the long existence of irritation in the liver liad already 
maintained a sympathetic one in the brain, so tliat this 
last becomes at Icngtli the seat of irregulai* eiDnilation, and 
apoplexij closes the caieer of many a bilious patient. Or, 
the i>assage of the blood from the lower Imihs and the 
viscera of the abdomen through the liver being imi>eded, 
the blood-vessels of those pui'ts become gorged by the 
gravitation of their contents; and, to relieve themselves 
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pour out their watery parts, and thus dropaif of the ahdo 
-men and legs takes other bilious peisons off. Or a^?aiii, 
tlie retention of the elements of the bile in the circulation, 
entailiii" the offi<;e of their eliiniiiatioii on s<jmc other 
organ, the ladneys in this maimer become diseased, refuse 
their offit;e, and thus drojtsif of the head, chest —universal 
dropsy, m short- kills the iiatieiit by apoplexy or suffoca' 
tion. " Or finally, the want of bile, added to the wretched 
state of the stomach which attends it, so deteiicuMtcb the 
blood-making process, that the body sinks fiom meic 
atrophy, the elements waste it, and it goes out as a <iaiidie 
deprived of air. 

I have been speaking of liver disciise as it originates 
from iiritations ajiplied to it tlirouL,h the modniin of the 
stomadi. l>ut it imiy be veil to mention a]u>thei mode in 
which it may originate. When, from organic disfase of 
the Imirl, the jiassage of the mass of lilood fioni the liver 
upwards through it is imiieded, that blood i (‘turns m^Kiii 
the liver, is retained there, and produces all the evils that 
congestion or imtatioii of its tissue entails Thift, of 
course, is a case (piitc out of the leach of any lemedial 
measures 

There is anotlier condition in wdiich tlu* livei (c-ds to 
secrete bile, which has no immediat«; ndcreme to in'i':ation 
of the organ—1 allud i to the state of anaonui, or blood- 
lessness. VVlien, trom any cause, the body has been 
drained of its nutritive Inpiid, and all tlie functions lan¬ 
guish in con se( pi once, tlie liver shares, of coi i se, in the 
deficviency: deficient blc'od ik here tlic cause of deliennit 
bile. How, then, can urging of the li^'or with inercunaJs 
be justified in such a ea-sef^ Yet it is veiy commonly 
done, to the further draining of the body and wasting of 
the patient, the want*ot bile incn'asing with the means 
taken to produce it. The folly and siixicifluousm'ss of the 
jiroceeding is the more f^igi-aiit here, as there is not one 
symptom of biliousness, save the noii-appeuraiicc of bile 
in the evacuations. 

• A medical acquaintance, in a state oi cxljaii‘'tion, complained of 
this to me on one occasion, and told me he could not ftct bile, take 
blue pill as he would. 1 referred him to his bloodless slviii and thready 
imUe, and asked where the idood was whence the bile was to come? 
This had nevfr occurred to him, and asloniKhod he \ much. However, 
he came to agree with me that digceled multon-clioiib wcie, in his case, 
much more aulibilwm than the blue mercurial. 
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Mud) of what lias been said concerning the liver, applies 
to the chronic inflammation of thfi ituodenvm. There are 
the same (lerangemciits of tlic biliary secretion, at first 
excessive, afterwards deficient, but always more or less 
vitiated— the same sympatiietic 4 miiis of the ]ica<l and 
nglit shoulder, tlie same disorders about the lower bowel, 
the irritability or in difference of mind, &,c, &;c., according 
to the phase of the irritation which obtains m the diflcrcnt 
degices of liver disease In fact, the diiodenum is at once 
the exit fioin the stomach and the entrance to the liver, 
whose gi’cat duct, doMn which all the bile pours, emidies 
itself into it. Irritation applied to the orifice of that duct 
is like th(‘ same applied to tlie throat: iri'itatc the throat 
'with a feather, and you sicken the stomach; inflame the 
mouth of the gall-diict at the duodenum, and you excite 
the liver on its minutest secreting extremities. There arc 
a few s.',mii>tonis, however, ■whuh mark this disease as ibs- 
tin!.!:nishcd from liver disease alone. 1. Borne time—gcnc- 
rjillv ahoiit two hours and a half—after a meal there is 
nausea or actual vomiting: tins is duo to the pa.ssage of 
the first chyme through the iiitlamcd duodenum into the 
small howels, being the exit from the slomacli, the excite- 
nieir ju'odueed in the morbid part by this passage, throws 
the stomach into a state of convulsive action. 2. Again, 
llu‘ mental irntation iiom dnodcniAf^^ be/ore it lias caused 
biliaiy congestion, is extieme and incessant, the fiend of 
quari el someness secmis to Inu c entered the patient, and 
taken ]ioss(‘ssion of him * his mind is one continual sore. 
The first ycjirs of NA^o^■:^N's residence at St. Helena, 
gave abiiuuant evidence of this: he found insult and out¬ 
rage in everything— 

“ A biW dcnii'd, n book refused, could bieak 
The sleep ot him who the world awake.” 

And all this time the slow process of duodenal irritation 
was laying the foundation of those organic changes in 
itself, the stomach, and the liver, that ■were to lay him low 
—changes which, I hesitate not to say, after a pcnisal of 
the details of his treatment fiom Ijegiiining to end, were 
hastened, and all chance of avoi ling them removed, by 
thaf treatment* 3. At all stages of duodenitis there is 
more or less tenderness over the region of the organ, that 
is, a little to the right of and below the pit of the stomach, 

s: 
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is, a little to the right of and helow the pit of the stoinaeh, 
and deep down ni)on the spine: and as the disease pro- 
oeeds, a distinct feeling of a tumour is added to the 
tenderness, besi)eahmg the gorging of the wlmle of this 
short bowel wath bloo^ or (iven its organi(; cljangc. 4. 
The form of tlui heees is p(‘cnliar, the cylinder being very 
narrow and llaitened, a jieeulhuity which vaiieswiih the 
decrease or exasiicration of the duodenal initatiou, as con¬ 
firmed by the subbidcucc or inciensii of the other syni}>toms. 
It would seem as if tlio disease in the ii])per bowel caused 
sympathetic spasm, or tumefaction of the low^cr one. 
5. T\\^ (liiodemtl coufjh is veiy stiiking -cspcciaily to the 
drum of the ear, on wdiich it rings hard, shaii), slii’ill, yet 
deep. That it is duodenal nmy I# readily piovoil by 
pressing on the bowed in question, wdicn the cougli will be 
instantly produced. 

Strange, that this frcriucnt, formidable, intractable dis¬ 
ease, should ])ass iiimotieed by so many English medical 
autliors. Yet so it is. Yon will seek in \ain fur it in our 
standard w^'orks on Practice of Pli\sic. The fact is, that 
it is constantly spoken of and treated as liver tii.sease. 
whcrea.s, I would rather undertake a doz('n eases of the 
latter, than one of dnoJentfi^ so practical do 1 liold the 
diftcrence between them to be. It is possible, by'regu¬ 
lating the quantify of diet, &c., to afford the livcT some 
rest: but for the (luodemim there is no cessation of imta- 
tion : chyme, mostly of a morbid kind, is pas.siiig through 
it eighteen hours out of the tw’euty-foiir hours its own 
malady excites the liver to poftr out bile, frequently of an 
acrid kind, into its diseased cavity. the stomach, extended 
with food or air, or moving in the act of iligcstioii, draws 
it mechanically in one direction the vermicular motion 
of the small bowels draws it anothei-, and it lies close 
down upon the hard, unyjplding spine, witli a weight of 
superincumbent viscera above it, so that very little oppor¬ 
tunity of self-restoration is given to it, and it seems alto¬ 
gether unnecessary to decrease its chances of this by 
passing purgatives of all kinds over its sore and irritable 
surface, as is commonly done. But, as lias been observed, 
the disease was scarcely known to the English medical 
world until a very few years ago. Tlie French reco^ized 
it as an important malady twenty years sipco: and! was 
the first to give a detailed account of tliis and other 
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chronic ma1a(li(3S of the digestive surface, as delivered from 
the Jips of the great Broussais.* I oelieve that very 
many persons wlio treat themselves for disordered liver 
labour under this more dangerous maladv; I have found 
several "who announced themselves as “liver patients/’ 
but proved to liave chronic ihiodenitis. 

Is chronic inflammation of the duodenum curable l The 
answer is regulated as in disease of the liver; irritation, 
inflammation, congfvstion, aud tumefaction of the organ 
arc curable; not so the enlargement and hardening of it. 
Tlic 4wo first stages are f’oiiKudeiit witli ordinary bilious¬ 
ness, with excessive bile; the two next with the vitiation 
and deficiency of bile, though not invariably, and the 
last, with utter stojipage of the bile, the waxy h\\ tJie 
bkxnUess, ih'opsicAl skin, and otlitT signs of laiising \itality 
and ari'cstcd nutrition. Tlic fatal temiinations resemble 
those of liver disease; in fact, duodenitis kills by disorgan¬ 
izing the liver. . 

Xlie TJIEATMENT OF LlVElt DISEASE aild DUODENITIS 

varies ^\Jtll the stages. Goinmoii biliousiujss, with bittiu* 
rising, &c, is best treated by hot f unentations over the 
jut of the fitoiiiaeh and liver, continued for an hour every 
nigh?., hy tin; long sitz hath; wet sheet rubbing; and 
the compress over the regions jiist^iamod, changed every 
two or three hours. The quantity of water for drinking 
sliould not be large, as much water rather exeitcs the 
liver; only a small (juantity at a time should be takeu. 
The food should be (diic^y fapnaccous, and sjiaringly 
given; it should be quite tree from any fatty material; 
milk should bo avoided, as the clot it makes in a bilious 
stomach is exceedingly solid; the exercise should be mode¬ 
rate, and the mind should avoid exciting subjects and 
objects. The aim of all this is to reduce excessive action, 
a state bordering on the acutr, and for tlie most pjirt 
(!onnect(3d wdth a highly nervous disorder of the stomach. 
The fomentations do it by drawing blood to tlie exterior 
opposite to the ifritated parts. The sitz bath acts by 
deriving blood from the upper to the lower organs of the 
abdomen. The wet-sheet rubbing soothes, by taking the 
caloric from the nerves of the sldn, which is very initable 


* See my tranflation, with notes, of his “ l^cctures on General 
Pathology and Theiapeutics,” m the Loudon Medical and Surgical 
Journal," 1835-36, of which I was at that time co-cditor. 
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in tlie 111110118 state; suid by tloiiiff so, tends to (iiact tlio 
excitement of the brain, also attendjiut on tliat state. The 
frequently changed compress produces a frequent revulsion 
of olood to tlie surface, dnninishm^; the febrile heat 
within. The nervous condition of the digestive organs 
will not allow of large draughts of winter, both beeaiise 
their bulk is irritating, and bficanso they especially ex(;ite 
the liver. Animal food being too stimulating, and 
succulent vegetables being generative of strong bile, the 
farinaceous arc nsi'il as least exciting, both from the small 
quantity of nutriment they contain, and their slight autioa 
in tlie contrary direction. The sympathy between the 
brain and liver is one of llio strougi^t m tlic body, and, 
as has been said, strong iiavS^ion is a \ery common cause 
of a bilious attack, ileiue, in chronic biliousness, the 
activity of the brain, as shown in gi’cat amount of exercise, 
and ill the consideration of exciting subjects, should be 
avoided. 

Sach is the atyte of water-tioatraent in ordinary cqses 
of chronic biliousness, where the irritation is geiKTully of 
a nervous eluiraeter, but sometimes also of the more acute 
mucous kind, or where duodenal irutaiion jirevails. C)f 
course, variations of management occur with slightly.^ ary- 
ing iiKlications, such jis great headache, when foot-baths 
are necessary, &(*. With regard to this last-named 
remedy, I must state that I have not found it of good 
effeiit in the general run of these eases, (‘xceot in the 
instance just mentioned, it appears to augment the ti'inlem y 
to lieadache, to enfeeble the head, in fact; the hot fomen 
tatums answer better, a tumbler of water being sipiKjd 
wliilst they arc going on. Scrofulous and languid tem¬ 
peraments reijiiirc mollification of treatment also; but 
such are rarely seen to sutfer under this sort of liver 
complaint. The great point is to rest the nerves of animal 
and organic life, and (jtntly to aid them, hy,thc appUaiices 
of the water-treatment 

But it is otherwise when the liver has'reaelicd the point 
of torpid congestion, of ohtracted funi'tion. The object, 
then, is to rouse it, on the one hand, an<l to effect a power- 
fill diversion in its favour, on the other; taking care, 
meanwhile, that neither in.doing the former, nor in rousing 
organs in the latter, fthrik cxdtein'ent be allowed 
^V^redommato.* Excitemjmt of a nervous kind always 
.'upends more or less the successful treatment of this case, 
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for it ie through the instrumentality of the nervous system 
that the ellbrts at self-restoration arc made; and this 
nervous excitement produces phenomena of various kinds. 
Soinetinies when, as a result of the water-treatment, the 
obstructed liver begins to be roused to action, the patient 
e:^erien(ies dysiieptic symptoms, such as he had not 
hitherto felt: there is heartburn, swelling after eating, 
extreme flatulence, even tenderness of the pit of the 
stoniaf'h - all indications that the organic nerves of the 
digestive a])paratu3 are labouring under unusual excite¬ 
ment, and that the brain too, is roused to a recognition 
of what is going on. At other times this last-named 
organ, the brain, becomes the seat of such jdienomena of 
excitation, and the pUticnt, whose tor])id liver had hitherto 
stupihcd liis brain, and rendered him neaily msensible to 
cveijthing, finds himself nervous, almost hysterically 
sensitive to every wind of circumstance. I shall speak of 
this more at length in the 6uc(^oedi]ig part; it is alluded 
to here in order to exjilain the diflicuJties wliicli attend 
treatment of congested liver, and the necessity now 
and thou of varying it, and sometimes suspending it for a 
jx'riod. 

Another consideration attaching to the treatment of 
(‘ongd'sted liver, is the presence or absence of duodenal 
irritation, and, if present, of its •liaracter and duration. 
If co(‘val ^uth, or antecedent to, the liver derangement, 
the same ticalinoiit m.iy be followed for both. If it is of 
more recent commencement (and sometimes duodenitis 
succeeds, in.stoad of x>reco4iiig liver disease), and there¬ 
fore, in the active inflammatoiy stage, modifications of the 
plan against tlie liver hecoines necessary. 

A thii-d consideration is the c;pndition of the brain as 
rcfflirds apoplectic fullness; and* this is a very disagree¬ 
able complication to deal with, retarding, as it does, the 
active treatment necessary foT the reduction of biliary 
congestion. 

Congestion is the stage of liver complaint whi<'h is by 
far the most frequently presented for treatment by the 
water cure, the patients having passed tlirough the previous 
stages, and been liastened towards this by the medicinal 
means I have already mentioned, beflire coming to Mal¬ 
vern. The ti^atment commences well with a day or two 
of wet-sheet rubbing, in order to excite ami iirep^c 
the torpid skin. After this, if there be duodenal irritation 
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of recent origin, it is well to pack in the wct-shcct each 
morning, and to toment with not water eacjli night for a 
short time, until the tenderness over that organ, and the 
other signs of its active disorder, he subdued. From the 
(5ommen(*em(*nt, however, there should be exfdtation of 
the skin with the shect-batli three or four tunes a day. 
and the abdominal compress sbould be worn, and fre¬ 
quently changed, day and night. Water should also be 
copiously drunk, liegmning with six or seven, and getting 
on to ten or twelve tumblers daily. In voiy old case.s, 
much more than this is retiuired, and u good part of it 
should be taken before bre.ikfast. In the majority of 
cases, this iireparation ’wutli wet-sheet packing is nf>t 
requisite for m«)re than a few days,*' m order to cany oft' 
some trifling feverishness of action, the result, mostly, of 
the late irritating medication and diet to whkh the patient 
has been subjected ; and tlie temporary relief it ali'ords is 
great. But to continue it would l>c iujudi<aoiis, as it is a 
lowering, rather tlum a rousing process, ledueing the 
activity of the nervous and circulating systems. Swcniiiig 
is the relief of congested liver, and as the principle 

of the water-treatment is to imitate and aid nature, that 
jiroccss of the treatment should bo employed so sot'',i as 
all considerations regarding the duodenum and lieiid arc* 
removed. For this congestion and torjior of the livc'r 
is very often aecbmpanied by tendency to, if not actual 
apoi»leetic fullness of the brain; in which rase, also, 
prepaiation for the sweating must be made by the wc’i 
sheet, fomentations, low diet, ♦md only a sparing quantity 
of water to drink. The pulse and otli(*r signs evincing a 
safe state of the head, we iiroceed to sweat the patii*nt every 
day, or every second day, according to tlie powers of the 
brain and circulation to bear it ; it must not be allowecl 
to excite either to excess : and it is the physician’s part 
to watch this well. Gidmuess and tension" of head, and 
palpitation of heart reemire temporary suspension of the 
sweating and water-drinking Slight accessions of leverish- 
ness may be produced by the treatment, and the.se are to 
be quelled by a wet sheet or two, and hy fomentations. 
All this time the sitz bath should be taken in its derivative 
characjter, for twenty, thirty, or forty minutes, once or 
twice a day. Passing headache is to be^ct with foot 
baths, j&e., &c. Thus the treatment goes on; and in the 
couise of a period, varying in different individuals, the 
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(louche is added, and ^dually carried to the extent of 
six or eight minutes. The abdominal eompress is worn 
(lay and night; a considerable (inaiitity ol dry tiiction 
with bnishes, &c., should be used over the limbs and 
abdomen after each pro(‘ess. 

Tim ditt in hejiatic congestion should, as a general nile, 
be devoid of fatty and s])i(‘y materials, beenusc, although 
su(5h things stimulate the liver, the object ot am' is to 
make it act without such temi)orary expedients of stimu¬ 
lation. A little more latitude in taking of vegetable 
matters may be allowed; cauliflower, young i>eas, and 
Jerusalem artichoke being admitted, in addition to the 
farinacem. But as in the formijr phase of liver disease, 
hulk must be avoiJiHi, therefore, if some larmac(^ous 
pudding be taken after meat, botli must be eaten sparingly. 
For the rest, juiste in any shape, iried meats or vegetables, 
duck, goose, or twice-cooked food, are inadmissible. Hot 
liquid and milk are bad • still ui)on the whole, the rules 
of diet are not (jxccedingly stringent as to quantity in this 
mahady, and thcrcfoi’e tlie rule Jis to exerem is, to walk as 
much as possible, sliort of fueling fatigue at the pit (if the 
stomach. Even violent exertion is good, the aim being to 
roli('^'e tlic swollen torpor of an internal solid organ, and 
this being assisted much by expediting the whole circu¬ 
lation of the body. • 

Indeed, siudi is the aim of tlic entn'e treatment. Tlie 
sweating both causes a diversion in favour of the liver, and 
(j^uiekens the circulation through it. The douche does tlie 
like, vehemently rousing iJic activity of the heart, and 
exciting tKb skin. The long sitz bath draws blood down 
from the upper organs of digestion, and necessitates a long 
and brisk walk after it: the drv frictions arc artificial 
exercise, as regards the circulatiofi. Last, not least, come 
the large doses of water, the effect of which is to hasten 
thos<^ clianges of the chemistrj", which sliall lioth quicken 
the circulation of the blood and cliaiige its mass, ren¬ 
dering it more fit for the secretion of healthy digestive 
liqiiicis. 

The crisis of tlie first phase of chronic hepatic disorder, 
is most commonly bilious vomiting or diarrhoea, or both; 
sometimes slight and long-continueS, at others sudden and 
great. Glutinous and ill-smelling sweatinp at night not 
unfrequently ifbcompany this signal of relief in the liver. 
Of the swollen liver, tne common crisis is of boils, occa- 
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aionally over the regieu of the liver itself; gentle hnt 
continued purgation of the liowcls attending them. But 
both iniiy go r)ff with very large iaical evacaiations only, 
disea*sed"m ehaiacter at first, but gradually imjffoving, 
not at all loose in consistence, but small in calibre at fust, 
and gTacliiaJly augineiitiiig m cylindrical volume. 

Tlic jialliatiou—for cine is out of the question—of the. 
enlarijcd and hanhiivd liver consists in artificial swi'ating, 
rc])cated as fre(|uently as the licad will allow, a gTeat 
amount of dry fiictiou of the whole body, and cojnous 
water-diinking. Jt is oiiderfiil bow much tlie sweating 
relieves for a tune. Under its uifluenee, I ha\e bci'ii a 
hard and contracted liver aiibrd sign.s of some sliglit si'cre- 
tion in tlie fa'cnl matter, wJiidi tlie< same sweating very 
often causes the bowels to secrete and excrete. This 
retards the eeilaiiily fatal termmatioii of this form of 
organic liver disease, and keejis otf some liarassmg symp¬ 
toms. Beyond this, it is impossible to ]»rocccd, whalc\cr 
enthusiastic writcis on the water-cure may asseit 

Vi 

Case VI.—Nervous UjvSordlr of the Liver. 

A middle-aged gentleman, who, fifteen years before,, had 
been subjected to two 8C^ere courses of mercury,'for a 
syphilitic, afieclioii, haii, since that time, been a prey to a 
train of bilious sjmiitoms, generally exasperated oiuc in 
two or three weeks into the form of intense lieadache, 
which prostrated him for two or three days. The ordi¬ 
nary signs changed ircfiiientlf in degree, and now and 
then hit liim altogether fur twelve or eighteen hours, or, 
at least, were so sliglit, coiiiijarutively, as not to he com- 
jilained of. Great apjMitite, especiaily ibr such improper 
things as the burnt palt of meat, fat, «fec., considerable 
thii-st, clear, fiery-red tongue, bitter taste, foul breath, 
sore-throat, heari-bimi, acia anil bitter lisings, tenderness 
of the pit of the stomach, irregular bowels, varying urine, 
dry hot skin, ebjiechilly ot tlie palms of the hands, florid 
complexion, red nose, emaciation, sleeiilossiieas, and great 
irritability of tern])cr~ these left no doubt of the existence 
of chronic ri&rvom irritation of the liver. Tlie remission of 
more or fewer of the symjitoms, and the exaggeration of 
them all, from time to time, in the int^so headache, 
which itself terminated in bilious vomiting, came in con- 
finnation of the ncivous character of the malady. Moreover, 
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aft is usually the case, the signs of dyspepsia attended j 
tliat foiin of dy.s]jcpsia nhieli is so frequent a result of 
mercurial medicines. He had had these disagreeabhis to 
some extent for fifteen years, but for the last four years 
they had become so intense, as to disable him from busi¬ 
ness,- from winch he had been, accortlnigly, obliged to 
withdraw. 

Nightly fomentations of the abdomen with hot water, 
wet-sheet rubbings twicc-a-day, a sitzbath of half an hour 
onee a day, the use of the eompi’ess, frequently elianged, 
and about six tumbler,s of water daily, eoiiRtituted the 
active treatment for neaily three weel^. The food was 
coiilimsl to the faiinaceie and lircad, the hitter being eaten 
with verv little bulti4. Exercise was limited to half an 
hour time tunes a day. The eficct of this became very 
evident iii tli(‘ paling and shrinking of the face, the reduc¬ 
tion of the sole throat, the dinimution of aiipetite and 
tliiist, and the impro\ oment of the sleep and tcmixir—thc 
latter not iiui(;h, however. Et*sides -wlneh, no violent 
hemHichc had supenened, and the patient, though feeling 
himself weaker, felt himself <]iiictcr. The fomenlatioiis 
were continued, the cold shallow bath in thU morning was 
sii])^4tuted lor tlu* rubbiiig-shei't, and in plaije of anything 
('1.s{‘, t^vo long sitz baths wore t.ikon. I advi.sed him to 
try to take more water, and uiipitu ed the diet by the 
addition c»f some moat at dinner every second day. Exer¬ 
cise was augmented liy tlie&e means, the bowels were 
made to act more ivgularly, the, bile always appearing in 
them, instead of caiirnnouslj^ as heretofore. Desirous to 
bring all the luiti-irritativc means of the watei-treatment 
to play, I tried the wet-sheet iiac'king, but it produced one 
of the violent headaches, fidlowTcMiy eo])ious Muuiting of 
bile, wiioh, though it left the ])al*ent better, so disheart¬ 
ened him, that I did not again ^vc it, but tried the towel 
packing in fiont. This suited v(‘ry well, and assisted the 
fomentations in reduc*iiig the nervous imtatioii of the liver. 
With these two remedies for sedatives, with the sitz baths 
for derivatives, the diet regulated so as to ojipress the 
stomiu'h and excite the liver as little as possible, the 
watcr-driiiking to cool the stomach and dilute its contents, 
the compress to eoimteract and soothe the imtateil nerves 
within, and the exercise sufficient to waste the food and 
prevent repletion without straining the nervous system; 
this patient, in the course of four months, recovered a 
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state of health to which lie hud hecn a stranger for nearly 
fifteen years. During the treatment, he liad only cuie 
headache, induced by tin; wet-sheet packing: and since he 
left Malvera, now thirteen months, ]w has only expe¬ 
rienced slight headache on two occasions, (nice after four 
glasses of wine (piobably of a bad kind), and another time 
m a hot room. Whilst here, under active treatment, he 
had several times, for several days together, risings of 
mouthfuls of bile, and also days of tiii’bul urine loaded 
with salts . but, oxc#‘pt these, be testified no eritu'al action, 
and the disease seemed to disapyiear by a simple alteration 
of the ncn^oiis infliienec communicatt‘(i to the liver. 

This is an illustration of the ordinary “biliousness,” 
for 'which such amazing (|uantitiej4' of mercurials, tonics, 
alkalis, greasy food, &c, are adniim.^tererl for successive 
years’, without tlui smallest amelioration, but with the 
greatest dctoTioration, of the syin])toms. (liadually, the 
redness of the face gi’ows moK; dim an<l dingy, befome.s 
mixed with yellow, the tongue endues a coat, fixed pain 
in the right side siiiienTnos, the appetite tails, &d., all 
signifying that the liver is more dee]>ly implicated, and 
that mucous disorder, congestion, swelling of its sub¬ 
stance, have taken i»lacc. Here is a ease in cxempliti lation 
of this. 


Case VII.— CoNOERTET) axt> Swollen Liver. 

A lady, fifty-five years of age, of a highly nervous 
aTixiou.s inind and bilious constitution, becainti sufficiently 
disordered in her digest] vi^ powers to need medical advice, 
about three years ago. ^ hihe was treated secutt(luf% artem 
for bilious dyspepsia, but went from bad to worse. From 
being a plump, ruddy-faewl person, she became puffy and 
deeply yellow. A swelling under the right ribs was 
detected by the medical attemlant; appetite was gone; 
nausea incessant; bowels utterly scaled, .save under the 
action of a strong ai>crient; unne exceedingly scanty, and 
actually thickened with a load of salts, urea, and bile, in 
colour and consistence being like a lai’ge quantity of dark 
clay, suspended in a small quantity of -w^ater: incessant 
fever, &c. The best London and provincial advice only 
suggested fresh mercurials, which were introduced pro- 
fusd/lbotli by the stomach and skin, with tlie only effect 
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of augmentiiij? the tumefaction of the liver, arresting the 
process of digestion, and prostrating the animal ])o\v{jrs. 

When she came to ^lalvcm, she was under Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s fare, and continued so lor nearly two months, 
during winch time, Jis I V’lis told, the wet-sheet pa«-king 
wfis the principal remedy cmploycfl. She did not tiounsh 
unilcr it; on the contraiy, it produced violent disorder of 
the nervous and circulating, as well as the dige‘stive 
systems, evi<lonced h}'’ sleeplessness, terrors, laihtings, 
vehement flushings ant] palintations, and incessant nausea 
After this, 1 have constantly ohserved, in tuniefied and 
ohstructed liver, a very small amount of w^et-sheoting is 
tolerable, only suliieient to reiluce stnnc feverish irritation, 
whicli sonn‘times exi>^l.s at the outset of the treatment, 
when ])atients come with tlui effects of stimulating medi¬ 
cines and diet frcsli U])on tliem. Tliis overcome, further 
vV(‘t sheeting is luu’mful. The patient was in the disorder 
1 ha\c stated when sho jdaecd lierself under my care, at 
the desire of her son, wdio is a pliysician; and I ac(*ord- 
iiigly'undertook the ease myself. Viewing it at once as 
one of obstructed and oppressed function, 1 saw the 
necessity of abandoning the loweiing process of tlie w^et 
sheetAand adopting that which would cause a transfer of 
irntation, and thus bring about a diversion m favour of 
the ojipresscd liver. This W'us tp bo eflected by the 
sweating process, w^hich w'as practised in her case with 
the spirit-Iarni), the long imprisuumeut m blankets render¬ 
ing her nervous. Further, as there w'as a good deal of 
duodenal irritation, and as,•after the rousing process of 
sweatings and the unavoidable fatigues of digestion, noise, 
&c., during the day, some nervous congestion took place 
in the ganglions about the stomach (the invariable result 
of animal and organic fatigue), I uirccted a short fomen¬ 
tation w'ith hot water to be applied every night oviu* that 
region. After the sw'catiug she w^as rubbed witli dripping 
towels. She wore the com})rcss constantly. She drank 
freely of w^ater, but in small quantities at once, as flatu¬ 
lence and spasm were easily excited. Her food was fari¬ 
naceous for tlie first few wTcks, very carefully j^ven, and 
as carefully and gradually improved to animal liquid, and 
then solid diet; on this score, the utmost nicety ym 
required. Last^^not least, the recumbent posture in bed 
was strictly enjoined. 

Had this lady not been previously exhausted, and 
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reiiilcrcd exceedingly nervous by the medicinal treatment 
and the wet-sheeting she had undergone, I should liavc 
hesitated to enjoin perfec-t inaction in a case of obstru^t^^^ 
function. As it was, the smallcHt exertion of the 
sent additional irritation and afflux of blood to tW®|gli(- 
tive organs, so much so, that, as I have said, 
unavoitlable excitation of that organ by ttie 

trifling noises about her, and some talking, Q|ll®r such 
afllux towards the close of each day, and demanded 
fomentation, ll(^st of the brain and spinal cord, therefore, 
withdrew a source of irritation Irom tliu morbid organs; 
then the sweating translerred irritation to tlie universal 
skin. The compress did the same coutiniioiisly over tlic 
digestive organs. The niglitly foniAitations, hy ilispersiug 
the daily congestion at the jiit of the stomach, allowed 
lirain to go to sleep. The water cooled and diluted tnf 
contents of the stomach, assisting also tlie action of the 
bowels and of the kidneys. The food, from its mild and 
slightly nutritious character, gave the digestives but little 
to do. And thus, in every way, opportunity was givdn for 
the ojipressed organs to recover their acition. 

This they gradually did, effecting fur themselves, wlien 
tluis placed in a favourable position, Avhat all the, mer- 
eurials had been unable to force them to do. IW degrees, 
the urine altered in •'piality and cy.iantity, until the first 
was perfect and the last gieat. By \legrees, too, the fieeal 
evacuations augmented in cylindneal calibre, in <|iiantity, 
and from perfect whiteness, became healtbilv coloured. 
Then, after sfime w’^ecks, sjicniljiiK'OUS sweating came on, 
and eontinued profusely each night for two or three weeks. 
And, as all this was going on, the knotty surface of the 
liver, and then its size (which reached to the light hip and 
the navel) dmiinished in proportion ; so that at tlie end of 
seven weeks, she was s^'ated in the drawing-room, and 
three weeks afterwards was driving out daily. Meantime, 
also, her appetite and digestive powers had ainazingljjr 
increased, mid the meat she took once daily, and the fan- 
natjcous food she had in good quantity, were digested 
witliout the smallest inconvenience. Fmra an early date ' 
of tlie sweating, too, the eumplexion and the eyes, which 
were actually of a maliogany colour, so charged the 
skm with bile, had commenced to resume their res|j|ptive 
white and nnldy colours. The sleep, with very fevrraria- 
tions, was good, and the spirits excellent 
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I have given the general treatment adopted, hut it 
must not be supposed that no modification, or even siis- 
I>ension of it took place all this time. On the contrary, 
from time to time, tiic sweating was reduced to twice ji 
week ; tind, on one occasion, altogether suspended for a 
fortnight; this -was the period -when the spontaneous 
licrspiratums were going on at night, and which were, in 
fact, critical. Nervous lieadaches appeared now and then, 
recpiiring the foot-bath ; and the occasionsd dr^mess of tlu; 
111611111 demanded iiiereased fomentation and wat(‘i, and 
dccre 4 ifi*(;l animal friod. But when the patient was enabled 
to out daily, and to walk for a short time togetluT, tlie 
tonic part of the water-treatment was applied more freely; 
■she took a cold sitz hafii for ten minutes tw'ice a day, ami 
the shallow bath on using, and at bedtime; the sweating 
being reduced to twice a dtay. Under this she 

gained strength and flesh, and at the cud of tliree mouths 
from the time of her coming under my care, slio was 
enabled to travid upwards of a hundred miles to the sea- 
coast^ where she remained for three months longer, pur¬ 
suing the same ticatmeiit as nearly as possible." At the 
jircsent moment, it cannot he said that the hvcT is reduced 
to its^natiiiivl limits, but it is gradual!v teuding towards 
it; ana 111 the meantime, the patient, whose case had been 
n^.garded by her previous medical attfndants as necessarily 
fatal, is fully restored to the duties of her position, as the 
wife of a zealous ehTgjumin, wdiosc coadjutor she is 111 his 
otfices to the poor of his pansli, and as the mother of a 
large family. • 

An illustration of another form wdiich obstructed Iner 
takes is given in the following case;— 

I 

Case VIII. —Obstructed Liver. 

After many years of service in the East and West 
Indies, the subject of this case, a military ollicor, rcturneil 
to Europe, as many do, with iiiveteTatc dys))cpfeia, and a 
gorged liver. This last was exliibited in a mixed pallor and 
yellowTiess of the skin; eyes, the very blood-vessels of which 
were^ orange-coloured; lips that w^ere in places of a dirty 
red; in others, resemhlin^ hanl wax-ciuid le. The limbs were 
shrunk, the abdomen enlarged. In the state of the bowels, 
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feelings after eating, l:)ittcr taste, &c., tlic sjTnptoms were 
those of ordinary biliousness. But the brain and nervous 
signs demanded more partieular attention as they indi¬ 
cated pressure on the head. Tlic sight was tonnonted with 
never-ceasing black spots, witli occasional and momcnhiry 
extinction, accompanied by giddmess. Hissing, dangujy?, 
and humming noises invaded the cars. In the skull itself, 
dull hcadaclic alteniattjd w ith feelings of tightness; or, on 
the other hand, of bursting extension, Rie‘C‘p frequently 
stole on him in the dav, and w^as very deep at night, but 
molested by dreams. Ilis will was almost extinguished, 
left to himself, he w'ould never stir from his chair, and 
scai’cely from his bed. His mind w^ould have fallen into 
the same listless state, had not pail? and ti-mporary alarm 
at the giddiness roused it every now and then, although 
oecavsioiially a fit of almost insane irritability W'ould blaze 
up foi a fciv hoiiis The pulse 'was generally hard, ^low, 
and labouring, but w'ould sometimes become fjuick, simul¬ 
taneously wutli jialpitutioii of the heart, and also with the 
iiTilation of temper. He had neuralgic pains in various 
parts of the body, but moie esiK'cially in the right ann, 
down to the fingers’ ends. Dull, heavy, but at tinu's also 
iwute naiii occupied the region of tb(i li\er, wliiv^j was 
soraow'iiat, though not much, larger than natural; it was 
however, very bard \o the feeling. There was CQlargt*- 
mciit of the- duodenum, but very little tenderness on 
pressure. There wcio large hajinon-lioids, hut they did 
not bleed. 

All these symptoms slunied two principal points of 
disease intimately connected—the liver and the brain. 
The latter, in fac^ was threatened with apoplectic seizure, 
to be followed, probacy, by paralysis. But, as in the 
body at large there was rather a deficiency than a redun¬ 
dancy of blood, it wras iilain that tlie flow towards the 
head was the result of the strong morbid sympathy with 
the liver, and that active lowering measures, to any 
great extent, wc*re not indicated. From the occasionally 
acute pains of the liver_ and excited state of the mindy it 
also appeared that an interlude of active inflammation 
occurrea in the chronically inflamed liver, corresponding 
with increased excitement of the circulation in the brain, 
and of the temper. The tic pains sliowed the continuous 
organic irritation of the spinal cord; and the pUes were 
evidences of the obstruc*tion ottered by the congested 
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liver to the free i^assagc of blood flora the contents of the 
abdomen to the heart. 

In treating this i^asc it was essential, in the first place, 
to remove all fear on the B(*oro of the head; ami the 
means to do this were fortunately tliose adopted for the 
1 eduction of the tendency to the occasional acute inflam¬ 
mation in the liver and duodenum They consisted m hot 
fomentations over the stomach and liver nightly, in wet- 
slicct ])acliiiig every moinmg, a cc»Id cloth hemg kept 
loimd the h(*a(l the while, in the constant wcafiug and 
frequcMit changing of the compress, the I’cdnction of 
diet to the least stinnilatmg faimaceoiis materials, and 
the 1 eduction of the time', for slecijing. Very little water 
was given. In the c(./hiM' of a month tlit'se means had 
pvoduec'd tlic desired rc'snlt, as far as the softening of the 
pulse, th(! steadiness of head, the* diminished slee])iness, 
and calmer temper went Neither had there bccai any 
acutfi exasperation of tin; cliromc disease of tlic bver and 
duodenum, which still, liow'e\er, gave a dull pain. The 
kidiu?>'s, previously inactive, now aitcwl largely ^ w hich was, 
no dimbt, a diversion in iavour of the brain. Altogctlier, 
ill a f(;w days beyond the first month, there existed no 
reasoi^m tlie head symptoms against a more direcit attack 
oil tlio*clii‘oiiie congestion and obstruction, wliicli consti¬ 
tuted the main disorde.r. i tlierefiM’e bad the patient 
sweated daily, taking care to Ifcive a cold chitli round his 
head wliilst it was going on. Every fourth day, packing 
ill the wet slujet took the place of the sweatmg, lu order to 
obviate any tendency tow’ard* the head which might have 
increased. With a cold cloth round the head, the patient 
also took tw'o sitz baths daily for half an hour each. He 
was made to w^alk from ten to tw'clve miles daily. Animal 
food was given him every other Say. The quantity of 
water he drank W'as apportioned!in strict accordance with 
the condition tif the head, and as fear for it diminished, 
the water was increased, until at length it reached from 
twelve to fifteen tumblers daily. 

Such is an outline of the treatment adopted, and the 
reasons for it, which the result justified. The constant 
diversion from the livex towards the skm by the sweating; 
the constant action of the copious water-drinking on the 
liver, on the digestive canal generally, and on the kidneys; 
the daily withurawfd of blood from the upper orpns of 
digestion towards the lower by the sitz baths; added to 
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the stimulus given to the whole circulation hy the great 
exercise, made tins patient a new-looking nian iif the 
course of nearly four months from the eomirn'iieeinent of 
the treatment. At that time a great deal of constitutional 
disturbance took place—sleeplessness, want of appetite, 
&c., all which was exjGained in a few days by the apjicar- 
ance of three boils in different jiarts of the right side of the 
body, which inmiediately took away the disiiiibniKO, and 
brought about a hettei state of the liver, as n‘g.irde<l pain. 
{Still, thettic pains in various parts remained, .ind it wa,s 
plain that a "ood deal of congestive disorder ot the h\er 
still prevailed. After suspending the greater j)art <>f tin’ 
treatment, tluTcfore, for ten days, until the lioils had 
emptied, I rec<mimendcd the sweating oveiy other day, 
ordered the doiudie for two or three minutes daily; the tw o 
sitz baths, as before, the diet improved into daily animal 
food , the water and exercise as bcfoie. After three \yeekH 
of this bnsk treatment, tlic piles began to blee<l freely', and 
continued to do so, moie or less, daily, for a fortnight. The 
clteet on the tic pains was immediate ; and all the black 
si>ots in the a ision, the noises of heafl, , disappeared 
altogether Thus, aftei having these two crises—btiils and 
bleeding bsemon lioids—the patient had only lel't ,U'hiiid 
some nervousness of stomach, wdiitdi required care as to 
the quantity of food ftdfen—care which he must la‘content 
to exercise for the remainder of his life, foitunato in having 
CRcaTKjd apoplexy, Avitli y^iu’s, probably, of paialyzed help¬ 
lessness. JJe ean now Avalk with any one, d©c.s'with very 
little slec|i, liiis a clear liead, h clean tongue, and a tempcT 
which is 7toi bilious. 

At this point I terininotc the subject of tlie chronic 
diseases of tlic primary digestive organs. There are several 
diseases involving those bigans which I do not mmition, 
allliough I have had experience of thidr Ireatiuent by the 
hygienic water plan. Cases of imter-brashj ot* ffitstridgia^ 
or tic of ths domach. of chrome hemibnrn^ have fallen 
under my notice, and been successfully treated. Ihit they 
are only modifications of the conditions wdiieh constitute 
nervous and mucous dyspejisia: there is still the chronic 
irritation of the nervous or mucous texture, in flie phases 
which produce respectively excessive secretion of mucus, 
nen'c-paiu, or spasm of stomach; and to treat of each 
at length would bo book-making. As it is, I have depicted .s. 
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the chief traits of the chronic disorders of the orc;ans in 
<|uestion with reference to the practical differen(.ej3 between 
tlicni in the treatment; and under one or other of the 
lieads tliua formed, fdl minor «lyspcptic disorders will range. 
Nevertheless, every one must expect to meet cases in which 
thfi symptoms of nervous and mucous indigestion, and of 
irritative and congestive liver disease, are so commingled 
os to defy arrangement, and to require the gi*eatest discri- 
uiiuati\c and practical tact on the pail; of the physician. 
Into such cases it is impossible to enter in print, the signs 
liy whitdi they are distinguishable bein^ far too numerous 
and miuute lor written cuumciration. Sy having a clear 
idea of what constitutes ner\mus dyspepsia, as distiiiguislied 
liom mucous dyspepsia, and of irritative liver disease, as 
distmgiushed ironi congestive disorder, it becomes more 
easy to detect, in a mixed and complicated ease, how far 
the elements of any of those states predominate, and to 
luuctiso accordingly. For this reason, also, I have given 
(ases in illustration of each, ■vvhich are of a grave, and, one 
or tVo, almost desperate eliaracter; the differences are 
1 1 ms shown more iirominently. Hapiiily such serious 
instances of digestive disease arc not of very ordinary 
occuuvnce ; hut inasmuch as the water treatment is able 
for the cure of such, it is certain, on the logical principle 
that the major includes the minor, ^hat it is adapted for 
tlic cure of less serious, tlumgh perhaps as tedious cases— 
cases so iedifnis, indeed, that it Avonld be a serious under¬ 
taking to wiito or read them. We tliercfoic pass on. 
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DiSEVSrS OF THE SECONDARY NTTTRTTTVE ORO \N *>—- 
DlJiEASES OF THE LONGS AND 


Iij,l loii'ih* nf the sccon<lar\ proces'! of nutiitvni io the - DistaKH 
of tin cbo^t m Avhuli ilit* wtitei tieatincnt i'^ not, t uiAtne , nervous 
tonsil stoiii.ioh cough--Cliiunit ijinfiull.3 luou ul ihe .uj tubes.— 
Chi'inic hum. hitis—I'uliuoiMiy t.ue'auijttioii, iikijuuiI tinl .'on- 
finric'l—FalpitaLioh ti thf'lnait—Ch.'Mmc ditiOascj ol ihe hcait. 


As 1 Ul titt* iiiUlili.iii of parts iirc tlio basis of a’I 

if lions, it IS pliVhiolo'gir.illy coiKst to treat < i 
trm in lln' order of llj<^ oi'g.-ms ^^jll(*ll minister to Ttiil. 

1 ^latimil .ts tliis ]>ljin is, 1 luri not u^^ale of any 
’n .il wiiter wb*' puneeded on it; ])roliably (amoni; 
Hh]j iouiiojs esju'i i.dlv, ]k‘(.uim‘ the act oi nutntoic’i h,i, 
horn Imt Idtl" ihouijjiii of. and .still h'.ss lni.s tlie symj)atli> 
Uitweeu iliftL .« l at'I'h* cvlicuiity of the bod>, and ti e 
same itt the f'i’t'at ceniri of tlic stoiiuicli, been snliieieutiy 
ree(»giii/ed iinr it i.s iny (U,'Aie to cxlnlnt tlii.-^ .■iyinpatli,/ 
in tbe atr<tnf;“4 li;ght, and I etiimot do so iiioic i ItVctuaby 
than by trcntuiy; of di.seases*m the tram 'wliieh nutritioji 
tah's. 

Nutrition beL,dii.s at the .stonnu'h ; tlicre the first step i.s 
taken in the foriinition^of the nutritive liquid— the blood ; 
hence the name of “primary nutiitive ori^iiiiB,” t\hich I 
have given to the stoina4h, and to the liver, its coadjutor 
These cease where the absoriition of ibo crude blood called 
chyle takes place—namely, at the small Lowels. Thi.s 
cliyle is canied up into the heart, and projected thence to 
the lungs, where its exposure to the atmosphere causes 
its transformation into fully elaborated blood, fit for the 
nutrition of every tissue of the body. In tlie c/ies^, there¬ 
fore, the second part of thejirocess of nutrition takes place; 
and the organs which e^t this deservp the epithet of 
“secondary nutritive,whjeh I have given them. 

The fact, v/hich ev^y '|^y’s experience of an observant 
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X>liysician must domoustrato, that the lisdnlity to discas^e, 
the tenacity of dibetis(‘, and the curahility of disease iii 
iiny part of the l>ody, depend upon the healtliy or nii- 
healtJiy states of the primary nutiitive organs, has caused 
me to dwell at gieater leiigtli rm their maladies tlian it 
will he ncce&saiy to <lo on those of othei oigans. In fiu t, 
niairy diseases of whidi I sliali have oticasion to treat, aie 
niiToly symptoms of some phase. f»l disorder in Urn 
(hgesti''e a]»paiatus, to wlmli I shall Inive constantly to 
refer. With.nit tins there is no sound \iew of disease , 
e\er\ patient of ehronie disorder eoufivms my eoiivietniii 
of tiTi^ 

Mot nnny ehnane lung diseases admit of enn' 1>y ti. • 
wateidK itment Cfnisideraliie nhij is'^rbtainahlc m 
•,jw*s t'L uliiili IS e«'Uii('('ted with a iieivoin <on- 

dituni of llie stoinat'h, and f l»a,\e fflei tod so nmeli in 
fho’o or ioia instam<‘s. Hat uinn aim'ni"'4 and itemou.' 
'v\.'>liM>sia, witli, as not iitly hap| v'li.s, ■ >i.[tleie.l 

j'»ei, ail adiled to it,e\ui »• inf is lare an- m * h . 'C 
>1’ hind, '"her. ^*.ie, ^ wlj i- u o*s .ini’ d. 

jMtien' j. past the < o mj v\lnre t'tu at", -e h . 

existed more ti'an fi '• sp veap, J i*oija.h'r molt h» 
ireat mait, .uid ae o i * *• o it ot iheliumg r.o to', aui 
1 iittefiy ■h'^heh. :),( • li s feat ii.i\e hens miideo ,d »ii 
'i!'. lure of'uid ' tmi’ i-\ Use 'va*ei pivta 
< 0 fwuui>i> IS I't > .uh. iiiemiiile, hut ( sl.,di iniei' e 
me<lit.»[ Miiiosity m the sliaix' of a e.i <• ’ i«^ ihe Vvatei- 
trejitiueiit deeidedlv prolonged tar hie I'l tin patient, as, 
imloed, 1 have :(‘cn it d<i iifoilea Ui'i'me^s^ besides 
tluir-, by leducmg the hettie, :a>d unieimu the nervous 
system, n smooths the path to th * mevitihie l'Uiyo McniA 
bronchitis, or old man'll is,n.t ti disease io* water 

treatment. The Oronr/nfis \ onnei led with oigaiue disease 
of the lieart T have somewhat ateviated, together with the 
irnta-bility of the heart itself, liut 1 apprehend this is rare. 
1 W'iJl pioceed, however, to speak of tliat which is withiii 
the scope of treatment. 


§ 1 . NERVOUS COUGH.—STOMACH COUGH. 

It has been ^Ireaily stated that a sympathy exists he 
tween the stomach and the lungs, by virtue noth of the 
continuity of their mucous surface and the prevalence of 

L 2 
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the same system of nerves in each. This ner\"ous con¬ 
nection renders the cause of stomach covgh sufficiently 
obvious. Food irritating the digestive organ, the branches 
of the ganglionic nerv^cs convey the morbid organic sensa¬ 
tion to the windpipe, where an irritation is also excited, 
which puts the respiratory nerves and muscles into .the 
convulsion of cough. Hence stomach cough is so frequent 
alter a meal. It is not, however, re-cjiiisite that food 
should enter the stomach; cough is often present when 
that organ is empty. This is more especially when the 
duodenum is the seat of chronu; disease, and when, tlieie- 
forc, the liver is more or less irritated. I have already 
reirifirked on this cough (fol. 23). This is the sort of (joiigh 
which spirit“(liinkcr’s have, as well as they who use large 
quantities of cayenne and other hot condiments. More¬ 
over, acid secretions in an empty stomach, or even flatu¬ 
lence, suffice to jiroducc the sympathy with the lungs. 
Nay, the long fastmg of the stomach renders it iiritable, 
and thus induces cough. Hence the taking of water oi 
food sometimes stops such cough. When, also, spirit 
tlriiikers have establislied a chronic irntation of tlu* 
stomach, they, at first, are inccssimtly clearing the throat, 
save for a short time imm(*diately after the r'‘'oyed 
stimulus of the alcohol, whuh seems to disperse too iin- 
tation for the time, omy to make it worse afterwiirds, i'or, 
in the end, this cleamg of the throat augments mto a 
regular cough, which also is subject to the same influence 
of alcohol, and its withdrawal. 

But further: with the sto' lach in a state of initation, 
onfivtal emotions often play an extraordinary part in 
exciting a cough; but inasmuch as without such state of 
the stomach no cough js thus caused, it is plain that the 
mental act tells first upon that organ, and only mediately 
on the lungs. Surprise, liiger, a painful recollection, will 
do this; and because they do so, the cough has been 
called “nervous,’’ whereas it, m truth, acknowledges the 
same morbid origin as that called “stomach,” and is to be 
treated ifi a 6ii!i[iilar way. Wc shall aftemards trace this 
so-called “nervous” cough up to the consummation of 
pulmonajy consumption, the whole process and its mental 
excitant forming the too frequent tragedy of a broken 
spirit and broken heart. ^ ^ 

It is not often that chonic nervous or stomach cough 
is presented for treatment at Malvern; patients have 
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for the moat i)art pfisaed through it, and attained a more 
deep-aoated and serious implication of the lungs with 
digestive disorder. I have liad, however, three or four 
cak's, and I select the worst of them to illustrate the 
treatment. 

*• * Case IX.— Stomach Cough. 

In this case the patient, a gentleman twenty-nine years 
old, liad indulged in the excessive use of hot condiments, 
cayenne, mustar<l, horse-radish, &e, and had, for some 
tim# psist, laboured under nervous dys]»epsia, with a slight 
degree of miieous inflammation as well—a state which, 
begetting siiihing, giu^ving, and eraving in the stomach, 
lod to still larger cpianlitu's of these dietetic stimulants. 
He was a mfin of vivid nervous sJ^stcnl, and quick sensa¬ 
tions (as, by tJie W’ay, most peo])le who desire highly stimu¬ 
lating food are). When, theudore, in the inulst of this 
dy&pcptic state, a severe ment.il shock came on Jiini,a train 
of iifiTous symjiloms prcsc^ntly appearcil. One of these 
was cougli, which, as it persisted tor several months, not¬ 
withstanding a \aiiety of treatment, began to be dreaded 
by iumstdf and Ins friends as an indication of serums 
niisf^IiJ^f in the lungs, and as other remedies had tailed, 
winter w^as tried, amid the jeers and warnings of those 
interested in him. 

It was fortunate for this youth that the cough had 
appeared, for I fouml him on the high road to a most 
serious and inveterate djs]Kq)sia, wdiieh his mode of diet 
was daily augmenting. The mucous mei''brane was 
intlaineU in the stomai^h, and vividly at the i. t.ck of the 
throat. The breath w^as foul^ as it irencrally is in stomach 
cough, the tonsils partaking m th« disorder. ^ The eougli 
was convulsive to the last dtwee, came in huig and 
frequent paroxysms, and left luV head gorged and aching 
with the retention of blood in it. I’here was not the 
slightest expectoration; altliough occasionally the mecha¬ 
nical violence of the cough would abrade the mucous 
surface of the organ of voice, and cause some blood to rise 
into the mouth. The stethoscope gave no signs of disease 
of the air tubes, or spongy sulistance of the lungs. In 
short, it was clearly ami indubitably a stomach cough, 
which had bec» considerably exasperated by the irritating 
medicines, antimony, squills, &c., usually given for pure 
lung coughs, for which it had been mistaken. 
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The result of the treatment soon shnwe«l what it was 
The patient was confined in Iiis diet to farinaceous food, 
except a small quantity of chicken every other day; all 
('ondiments hut salt and sii^jar were withdrawn, as well as 
all warm liquids; the stomach and bowels were fomented 
with hot water every nif^lit for an hour; he was packed m 
the wet shei't every morning for the same time, with a 
cold shallow bath after it; he wore the abdominal (jompress 
day and night; and he drank seven or oiglit tumblers of 
water daily. In ten days the cough was gone, and has 
never since reappeared, altliough for want of time to 
give to the cure of his stomach, the gentleman still 
remains dyspeotie, but to a inuc;li lesj* dcgi’ee than formerly. 
For he learned when at UTalvem that drug tonics do not 
alw'ays give tone, that stimulating food does not alw’ays 
nourish or strengthen, and that ciiongli of plain nutriment 
and pure water carry the body fiu*ther in power tlnui 
cither. Therefore although he has not got rid of the old 
digestive sore, he has taken care not to incTease it. 

It is not very often that a cough is alknved to be a 
stomach one at all. and when it is, the medicinal appli¬ 
cations generally allay it for the time, and exaspoiate its 
cause in the stomach m the long run. Jiiit so m-nh is 
there inw'oids, that “/‘ough” being prononneed, “lungs” 
are also uttered, they are joined together, and not a 
thought is given to any other organ in the body. Yet 
for want of this thought, many a simple nervous cough has 
become an irremediable broi^'liial, or a fatal inbercular 
one. By dwelling too exclusively on the lungs, tbp lungs 
ha\e become diseased. The passage tovvards these two 
conditions will be seen in the two following sections. 


§ 2. CHKOmC INFLAMMATION OF THE AIR-TUBES OP 
TUB LUNGS.—-liEONCllITlS. 

Nervous, or stomach cough, would bo too trivial a 
disorder to dw^ll upon, were it not a sign of morbid 
Bvmpathy established between the digestive organs and 
the lungs. During a period whicth varies much according 
to individual tendencies, and some accirlental circum¬ 
stances, the sympathy is only exhibited periodically, the 
cough coming and going without any “taking cold,’^ but 
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the dyspepsia almost persisting. Almost imperceptibly 
tlie patient becomes more susceptible of cold than hereto¬ 
fore j night air, cold and damp air, change of clothing, &c., 
brin" on cough, which is hard and dry at first, but after¬ 
wards goes off with expectoration, and is accompanied 
\\dth more or fewer of the usual symptoms of taking cold. 
At ihupoini tits n(>rvom cough has ceased, and bronchial 
infiammatory covgh has commenced; thenivcommemfyi'ane 
of (he air tubes is now implicated. The attacks in question 
become more frequent and more prolonged; for not only 
does the extent of the bronchial mucous membrane involved 
increase, but, at each attack, the part last aflected become.^ 
more susceptible an;^ less tiactalde; untjj^,^t length the 
iiiflammatorj’- action, cro(' 4 )ing dowm the tubes, takes 
]>ermaiient possession of ilicir lining membrane, and chronic 
broiwhitis is established. 

Whilst all this goes on, the digestive symptoms have 
increased, but aie icry commonly overlooked, as they 
wer/* at the commencement, so intent is the treatment on 
eradicating the cough. Indeed, they are not only over¬ 
looked, but denied at the outset, simply because the 
patient can eat, sometimes voraciously, as in nervous indi¬ 
gestion , so coarse is the ordinary idea of that condition. 
KcAcrtheless, I maintain that br,pnchitis, m a chronic 
i trm, is never ostalilishcd without the aid and concurrence 
of the stomach, and other digestives. A man may take 
cold in the head, it may creep down into the chest, and 
1 hence disappear with expectoration—it is an every-day 
fact—but not if there be stomach disorder; it then becomes 
chronic, relaxes with the relaxation of the indigestion, and 
ailments with its exasperation. The consequence of 
ticting on a denial of this is, that the remedies employed 
against the cough feed its maintaining cause in the stomach, 
and arc thus actually increasing the mischief for which 
they arc given. It is thus that, after years of this worse 
than fruitless medication, the patient exhibits a compli¬ 
cation of evils that is truly appalling. Ifot only has he 
tlie immediate ills of dysjiepsia and bronchitis, but those 
arising directly from impeded igestion and respiration, 
^j’he former will be found in their proper place, ^ut the 
difficult breathing acts upon the head, by preventing the 
fiee return off blood dowmvards from it, whereby it 
liccomcs gorged; this is seen in the puffy, turgid, and 
sometimes purjile faces of petients. In like manner, it 
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gorges tlie liver, by impeding the return of blood npv'anh 
from the abdominal viscera throiigli tlnit orgjiii, and thiis 
adds to the d,\speptic toiments. Nor is this all, this 
disorder of tlie liver leads to a general abdominal congestion 
of blood, which either indiiees or the blood gravi¬ 

tating to one particular spot, pifes^ and disease of the 
rectum are* generated—a (omplication veiy often seen in 
old bronchial and tubercular disonler of the lungs. 
Finally, the accumulation of mucus in the air passiiges 
prevents the free access of air to the black blood exposed 
on their surfaces, for the puriioso of being changed into 
artenal, verinilioii blood, fit for the healthy nutrition of 
the body. Th^chauge is iinperfec^y effected, the nutri¬ 
tion of the IhxR^is consequently imperfect also, and the 
functions of the organs languish. Tlie vis vdos is 
depressed , the re-active eneigy is diminished ; and in this 
state the skin, uimblc to resist the agencies of cold, lets in 
the plagues of ilieuinatism, and other maladies dependent 
on alternations of temperature. Hence it is that ,old 
coughs and rheumatism so often arc found in the same 
person. The mischief begi" j at tlie centre of nutrition, 
the stomach, and travels to its periphery m the skui,,an(l 
limbs. 

The facility of cxjiedoration vanes with the exaspera¬ 
tion, or otbervise, of tlie stomach initation. This being 
roused by food, or, what is very common in this malaily, 
by mental agitations, the cough immediately bei'omes 
niore fr leiit and more dry, IJie breatlung i .'ire ditiiciilt, 
and what expeiitorated matter tliere is more stringy and 
tenacious. Under these circumstanc,cs I liavc ixqjeatedly 
tested the origin of these limg symjitoms by ap^ilyiiig 
fomentations to tlie siomnch only, when they invariably 
dissipated, whieJi they faih|l to do wdien tlie same remedy 
was applied over the rius. Besides, one has only to 
observe the acid breath and eruitatioris of persons with 
old bronchitis^ to be assured of the gastiic disorder tliat 
accompanies and varies it. I insist upon this fact, because 
it is the ordina^ practice to i>1ace the digestive organs 
out of the question when lung disease is treated, and thus 
they suffer from the negligence of diet and tlio activity of 
the exiiectorants and other irritants given for the lunj^s; 
whereas, all the lungs require is withtlraw'al^ from exciting 
air, and reduction of the morbid sympathies transmitteil 
to them from the stomach. There may be one exception 
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to this rule, ‘when the hroncliitk is coiinocted with organic 
disease of the heart; but even then, who ever saw organic 
disease of the heart without deranged digestion ?—nay, 
tliis last invariably precedes it Still, with diseased lieait, 
the bronchitis would continue even were it possible (whicli 
it is-not) to abolish tlie dyjiepsia; the heart would be 
maintaining cause enough. 

Several cases of chronic bronchitis have left my care 
cured : but I prefer to give one, the synijitoms of vliidi 
were far worse tlian any of them, and which though, as 
will appear, considerably relieved, and, indeed, aricstcd 
in its fatal car(‘er, is not now, nor ever will be, totally cured, 
thanks to excessive iiK^lication. 

Case X.— Chronic Lronciiitis— 

Is one of a gentleman, forty^eight years of age, in very 
extensive business in the city of London, and who being 
liigliW estnamed by his lellmv-citizeiis, has had much to 
do ill civic transactions. Between the private and the 
public occupations, his stomacli began to be disordered 
eight or nine years ago. He acte<l as is usual, took 
physily w'oi ked on, broke down again, physic again, ami 
so on. At length, drv stomach c()pgh commenced—-the 
morbid sympathy of the digestive ganglionic nerves had 
involved those of the windinpe. Cough medicines wen; 
given; imire stounu-h (lisordcr, more cough. Ho took 
cold—as (lyspeptics readily (k)--acute broiicldtis came on, 
was vigc»roiLsly treated neevnUitM arfem, and subdued; but 
—ami iiero is the jioint—having a bad stomach, it w^as 
only subdued into a chronic iorin. This went from bad to 
worse, notwithstanding a fearful •qiismtity of doctoring, 
until the question arose wliethcf he woulit not be utterly 
incapacitated for business.. He w'as sent from home 
hither and thither; and at length came to Maliein—not 
with the intention of trying the water treatment, against 
which ho had be^n siieeially warned. I saw liim once, 
examined his state accurately, and told him how tlie whole 
mischief had begun, progressed, ami would end, if not 
attacked at its source. That I should give him his history 
instead of receiving it, inspired him with confidence to 
brave the warnings of friends and pliysicians, and, after a 
brief time to arrauge matters in London, he returned to 
Malvern for water-treatment. 
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It was liigli time. Without sleep at nitilit, lie passed 
the day in coughing, wheezing, suffocative breathing. He 
was the colour of wliity-brown paper, emaciated, haggard, 
his shoulders raised and back rounded, with the efforts 
of laborious rcsjiiration. He had the ordinary signs of 
nervous indigestion, witli flatulence of a most distressing 
land; the api>etite generally good, bowels confined, kidneys 
acting very scantily. Skin (luitc without moisture, except 
some cold damp when the respiration was more than 
usually bad. Intense headache from frcipicnt coughing 
and impeded return of hlood from the head. The stetho¬ 
scope gave evidence of bronchial inflammation in every 
quarter of tfce lungs, and, in severabjiarts, of enlargement 
of the air-tube^. To use the expression of a mt'dicaJ 
friend, who saw liim with me, “there was not a sound 
square inch in all his lungs. 

Tlie treatment was simifle and uniform At first, he 
■was fomented morning and evening, and rubbed with 
tepid wet towels. lie wore a compress on tb'' stonach, 
and drank a claret glass of waiter tremieiitly in the day. 
r>y degrees, I got him on to hear cold rubbing; then he 
■v\as partially packed in a damp sheet, then cutirclv so, 
except the ieet. The shallow bath, after the she#t, was 
taken at about 05'', sometimes biglicr, sometimes lower, 
as I found his pulse and his general sensations. In diet, 
the object was to avoid bulk, lie took iiusat and bread 
tor dinner, and only bread at otlicr meals Vtny little 
exercise was i>ossiblc for sopie time, even had it been 
ilesinible, which it was not, he drove out occasionally, 

* Thi' mpclical fnVnd alliiflccl tn is a pljysician of ppcat attainments 
and practice in London. Vv>itiiig me for a few dfi> p, ho, iii the course 
of conver.pation about the watM>curc, ot which he had seen nothing, 
told me I dared not apply Vb'' wet pbci'lin lung tii.seasc8.” My 
rei»ly was to tako him to see the sulycf t ol this case, ivho allowed him 
to examine his chest (the result being tlio exclamation above), and 
good-naturedly offered, as it w'as near the lime for his packing, to 
have it done before him. He coughed before getting in, but assured 
my friend that it would cease in tliree or four miuutc.s after being 
jiackcd ; wlucL^ did. Betumiug fiom this scene, niy friend asked 
me if ]>ackii|||||^e sheet was good for an incipient cold. 1 told him 
P would cut^^Wiort. “Then J will try it to-morrow morning,” said 
he. It was done, presto^ and not only dissipated his cold, but opened 
his bowels, which had not acted for years wi thou tan daily pill. Upon 
this I urged him to stay a fortnight, and contmuo it and the gitss 
bath daily. He did so, and has never taken medicine for his bowels 
since. If medical men would but see betorc tl-e> o!s.^Tt I 
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and sat in the air a ^jood deal, it being snnuner-time. By 
watching opportunities and careful examinations, I was 
enabled to push the treatment up to the point of his 
taking two wet-sheet packings in succession every morn¬ 
ing and evening, with the cold sliallow bath after them, 
llo- also attained to six and seven tumblers of water daily. 
He never coidd bear the sitz bath, which I tried on 
several occasions, and at several temiieratures; it alwaj^s 
(iiaagree<l, bringing on a paroxysm of indigestion and 
difficult breathing; so I desisted from it, the rather as 
the bftwels, to promote whose action I had prescribed it, 
gave way, and remained active always afterwards. He 
was also v(‘iy um*er|am as regarded tlm^mpress; at 
times it Avould not get warm, at otheri^it became t(x> 
warm, and made him restless and nervous Ever anrl 
anon, fomentations with hot water were necessary. All 
these small, hut really imijortaiit points of treatment, 
being closely attende<l to, the main tre-atment, the wet 
slieeSiitSH^ospercd wohderfully. Tlie fits of coughing 
dimimslicd more than one half in number, and much more 
than that in intensity. His iacc onened ; his spirits rose; 
Ills desire for, and capability of walking, augmented daily; 
the indigestions were also much less frequent. There was 
not much change in the treatment, in its increase 

or decrease, diiring the tune he remained at Malveni; 
and it would be endless to relate the circumstanees that 
arose demanding slight alterations. At the end of four 
months this shattered frarge, for whndi the grave was 
yawning before he left London, and wdiich liad been given 
iq) as lioiieless of relief, retunied to London strong enough 
to engage (much against my advice, however) in the old 
turmoil of ijublic and i>rivate buskiess. Since, then, now 
two and a half years, he lias pfrsovered in the regimen, 
aiid occasionally in the active treatment of the water cure, 
giving himself a wet sheet, or fomentations, according to 
circumstances which I had indicated to him in writing. 
How ho has fared since he left Malvern, and the opinion 
lie holds concerning his recovery, will he best gathered 
from the following extract from a letter wffiich he wrote to 
me in Aumist, 1845, in answer to my inquiry whether it 
was true that lie was ill again:— 

“You are incorrectly infonned as to my health. I 
assure you, since my return I have been most decidedly 
better. I have been obliged to attend very closely to 
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business, but I am thankful to say I have been enabled to 
do so. 

I wish, for the benefit of others, that the water cure 
was more generally juactised; the more it is known, the 
sooner the prejudice tliat is now kept up by jiitcrested 
pers(nis would give phuje to confideuee and restoration of 
nealth to man} who, like myself, have been the victims of 
the drug system. I can, however, enter into the feelings 
of many ; for I myself treated the whole Avater system as 
a piece of humbug, and joined in the laugh ami ri<Ucule 
which the mere mention of lying in a wet shecjt produced , 
and when I first consulted you, at the urgent rccpiest of 
my brother sister, who had dv’ived great bemefit, I 
ivfis told, with inuch solemnity, by my ihedical adviser 
here,, ‘that if I was to get into a wet sheet T should not 
come out alive.’ Up to the tunc I left London for Mah 
veni, I never missed one day (fur some months prior) 
tjiking medicine; and you may jicrliaps iciuombcr I hail 
three kinds carefully prepared lor niy use, iv lvIv ably 
large quantities—one to i>roduce sleep, one to relieve a 
most distressing cough, and the third to give tone, to the 
stomach and produce apjfctite, besides pills to a(*i op the 
bowels, which 1 was obliged evciy other day to tal«* At 
your request, I ‘ tlirci}-; jihysic to the dogs,’ and %t ts now 
more than iivo years sha'r 1 have taken a yrain of any sort 
or hind of medicine. My general health is very much 
better; tlie eompiess at all times produces the required 
relief of the bc/wels. and although my cough is not g(»iie, 
it is far less troublesome, aiwi seldom disturbs me in the 
night I had, as you are aAvare, four wet sheets in the 
day, and always felt more reluctance to leave their soothing 
influence than hesitation to envelop myself; though to the 
uninstructed the thought 4s most chilling. 

“ If I could detail the complication of ills under which 1 
suffereih the simple cure would not suffice for most peojde; 
and if I can part with my cough, I shall ever consider it 
the most fortunate circumstance of iny life that I was 
induced to jikee myself under your most judicious and 
skilful treatment.” c 

Truly this patient had “a complication of ills:’* and 
although he has still some cou^h, because there is organic 
enlargement of the air tubes, I have more pride in relating 
tlxc iKirtial restoration of such a desperate case than the 
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total recovery of a dozen ordinary cases. It sjicaks velnuics 
in favour of tlic water cure, and Jias confirmed my faith in 
it more than any I have had. Under the old medicinal 
plan, I must have done as the previous medical adviser of 
this patient did—mve him up as hopeless. The means 
were, not in the Pharmacopoeia, and none can be hlained 
for that. IS^ot the least pleasure derivable from the success 
in this instance is, that a most estimable man and useful 
member of society has been restored to the large sphere of 
his utility. 

Oi4>ronchitis accompanying organic disease of tlie heart, 
I have had tlirce casiss in which the water-treatment was 
decidedly palliative. In tliese the pai tial w'et-shcet packing 
was used, with tepiu ablution after itj^-jaGiba comj:tress 
w^as worn over the chest night and day. I mention it 
here, both because it is a means of smoothing the path of 
the doomed patient by dimiuisliuig the liarassiiig cough, 
and because 1 would reconl the perfect safety of tlie 
apply^^iu : of wdiieh more in unotlier section on heart 
disease. 


• ^ § 3. PuLMONAEY CONSUMPTION. 

Tubercle^ or tuhei'cnlar matter, tfic iiillammation, sup¬ 
puration, and ulceration of wdiich constitute the dilfeieiit 
phases of pulmonary consumption, properly so called, is a 
morbid tissue, the result of morbid nutrition. Tliat nutri¬ 
tion dates from the stomacti and other digestive organs. 
Tubercle is never formed unless there has been, and is, 
disordered assimilation of food, imperfectly formed blooil 
p a consequence of that, and, besides these, sympathetic 
irritation radiatmg from the centre of nutrition to the 
lungs. If there be not these conditions, persons may take 
cold, have inflammation of the luims, which shall dissqiate 
or end in abscess, but they will not have tubercular deposit. 
There never yet was tubercular dejyosit \vith a sound digee-- 
tion. As in the case of bronchitis, tliis fact has a highly 
practical influence on the treatment of persons who &Te 
suspected of a conlumptive teudency. If the condition 
of digestion is to be considered, it becomes a question 
how far it is judicious to coop those so situated in one or 
two hot rooms during six or seven consecutive months ; 
whetlier it is desiraWe to send them to the malaria of 
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Efiine and tlie dysx>eptio clime of Italy generally; and how 
far the system of high feeding and tonic mineral waters ih 
eflectual. Me judice, neither the climate of coal-heated 
rooms, nor the scorching sim and freezing tramontane of 
Italy, are at all p^dapted to overcome that infirmity of the 
digestive organs wdiicli lays the foundation of tubercular 
(jonsumption , neither on the vital nor the chemical theray 
of life do we find in these means the remedies for tlie 
enfeebled power of blood-making, whence the morbid 
deposit in the lungs is traceable. And as regards tlie plan 
of high feeding, tlie “beefsteak and porter” plan (whicli, 
bv tlie way, acknowletlges tlie deficient vitalitj^ of the 
blood), it would be all very well if the stomach could w^ell 
dtgfst the fiSftff a question wdiich i.Vbegged, hut can by no 
means be granted ; else wdiat necessity w^erc there for the 
tonic minerals that liuve been bv nuuiy dcclareil tlie tnie 
remedies for the consumptive tendency, but which, in truth, 
only afford, Idee all mediunal tonu s, artificial and tempo¬ 
rary energy to the stomach, to be followed by a ion mm ted 
exhaustion ? 

The lirst^ tw'o of these means look only to tlie lungs, to 
the air wdiicli they arc to breathe : the fooil and physic in 
the latter have refcTcnoe to tlie stomach digcstiorii. mly. 
Now, from wdiat precedes, it is plain that both require 
attention, and the way to legard them is us tw'o processes 
of digestion—one, of food in the stomach; the other, of 
atmospheric air in the lungs. A physician of t:wt would 
give tlie stomach just so much as, and no more than, it 
could transform into health/eliyle. Hew^ould also mea¬ 
sure tlie capabilities of the lungs to analyze or digest the 
air presented to them; and he would alw'ays bear in mind, 
that in each of these or‘mns there was a standing irritation, 
liable to be exasperated i^y overworking of the function of 
either.^ Further, he would endeavour on the one hand, 
to diminish this irritation, and at the same time to increase 
the extent, as well as to improve the character, of the 
digestion. Thus, he would keep down irritation in botli 
organs; he would adajit the focnl and air to tlio power of 
each, endeavouring to augment that power in both ; and, as 
a result, he would cause the production of a better blood, 
and have it belter distriliuted, instead of congesting in the 
^o localities. Suppose him to do all tips, he will retard 
incipient consumption, and postpone for some time the 
inevitably fatal event of confinned consumption. All medhral 
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men know that, so Ion" as tuhercle remains uniuflamed, L 
is harmless, and that it may lemain so for yeais, and the 
deposition of tubercle is synonymous with incipient con¬ 
sumption. 

Heio IS a c<ase illustrative of the value of the water 
treatment, in that process of gastnc irritation which hears 
up?Tn' the lungs with destructive tendency. On the.one 
hand, the stomach irritation arrests the monthly evacua¬ 
tion from the womb : and on the other radiates towards 
the lungs, lieiiig joined by the additional irritation pro- 
eecding lrom tlie stoppage of the evacuation in ipiestion. 
Bcin ceil the two, the lungs are jiretty certain to become 
consumptively diseased if the original disordci be not 
anested as it Avas in •Jie iollouing case^^-Ereu as it is, 
I strongly suspec't the presence of mmiitc iiatehes of 
tiib(^!reles in the lungs ot this jiatKait ; but they ai’e ter- 
tahily not indamoil nor softened; and, meantime, the pro¬ 
cess by Avhieh they are formed is no longer m action. 

C*. 1. •—Threatening Consumptive Disorder oe 
T ui'i Lungs.—Intense Stomach Irritation. 

Tl)^ ago of the ]>oor woman in this ease is thirty-two. 
She liifil abundauee of domestic troubles, imvatious, and 
incessant hibour; the eonscquciiec whu li was exhibited, 
fifteen mouths ago, in tlie appcaraiiee of gnawing at the 
stomach, distressing sinking sensations there, and strong 
palpitations of the heart. She had no ajipotito, but tlie 
craving and sinking obligodther to be constantly putting 
something into the stomaeli, wJiicli augmented the mischief. 
The bowms Averc in perfect onlcr. Slie loiiglit, as she best 
could, against the disease for three months, by which time 
the moiillily evacuation had cea^fl. Upon this, and the 
coming on of cough and profuse sweats, she went to an 
apotlicciU’y near Worcester, who gave her drops, Avhieli, 
sue says, “made me much worse.” HoAvcAcr, she took 
drops and other physic for three months, Avheii, finding all 
her bad symptoms on the rapid increase, she quitted the 
apothecary, and for two months allowed matters to go on 
as they would. Those months over, she came to me for 
advice, 

I found a pale, gliastly, and emaciated woman; tlie skin 
constantly bed#v^ with sweat, Avhich at night streamed 
from her; strength gone; pulse small, sharp, and beating 
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125 in the minute j the heart, making frequent and violent 
leaps in the chest; lircathing as short and bad as it could 
be: cough liard, dry, incessant; tongue fiery red, clean, 
iuiii swollci); feet swollen, and pitting on piessure; bowels 
right; no menses for more than nine months ; very little 
sleep. Tlie old gnawing, craving, and sinking at the 
stoRiach were worse than ever. The stethoscope showed 
very feeble respiratory power all over the lungs, and fq-cat 
indistinctness of it in two places, at which spots I believe 
that tubercles exist in a crude state. 

I had a bad augury of this poor woman, and it was not 
with any great expectation of benefit that I desired her to 
pursue the following treatment:—To jiack the trunk every 
morning m a +ywcl WTung out of’cold water, for three 
quarters of an^ hour; to follow it with rubbing in the 
dripping-sheet, cold, to take a cohl sitz bath for a quarter 
of an hour once a day; to wear a compress over tlie 
stomach day and night; and to drink four tumblers of 
water daily. Her diet was i e.stricted to bread and butter, 
and farinaceous food of dilierent kinds. She nus not 
tasted animal food since she first saw me. She has con¬ 
tinued this plan for nearly six months, and has seen me 
three or four times in that space; but finding lier ^ jtting 
on well I did not disturb the plan she was pursuing. The 
sweatings were the hrst to diminish; next, the gnawing 
and craving of the stomach disaj>peared, i}iec(/k*jh u quite 
gone—not a vestige oj it remaimng ; and duniig the last 
three months she has been steadily gaining flesh. The 
breathing is strong enough to allow of her going well up 
a hiJl, and the respiratory munnur given through the 
stcthoscfipe is much stronger. But in the former spots, 
where it was wanting, it is still deficient; and tliis con¬ 
firms my belief that tifbm*ciilar deposit exists there. She 
is saved, however, froiii pulmonary consumption, which 
sooner or later was inevitable, when such intense morbid 
sympathies were all fixing on the lungs together. At this 
time (July, 1847) she is in excellent health, and officiates 
as bath-woman to several of my patients. 

There appears among medical jiractKioners a great dread 
of the smallest disordered sound of the respiration. 1 have 
had several patients who have passed from two to five 
printers in southern climates in consequeUce of the assur- 
Wee of ^eir attendants that it was the only way to save 
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tlie lungs. I examined the chest, found feeble respiration 
over a neater or smaller extent; short cough, especially 
when the chest was tapped with the finger, and other 
indications of impending mischief in the limps. But I also 
examined the skin of these patients, and found it feeble 
and irritable also, as the lungs were; the stomach, and 
found it with the same attributes. It was plain that the 
Jungs were participating in the general feebleness and 
irritability of the frame, and that the soothing and tonic 
applications were indicate*!; and judging that these could 
he found more certain and more readily in the water cure 
than in relaxing climates, I have in several instances taken 
the responsibility of detaining such patients all through 
an English winter, aAl more still, of si^jccting them to 
the processes of the watcr-trcatnient durmg it. In every 
case the patient has prospered—losing cough and sensi¬ 
tiveness of stomach and skin. How was he ever to do 
tins whilst passing four months of the year in the heat of 
the E nglis h suinraer and autumn, and the other e.ight in 
placc^jr^Lj!*? warm dampness is in ])late of wintry cold 
Let iiationts have this question answ'ercd before they set 
out on their travels. 

I aju imt about to say that, in the water cure, the means 
exist of curing either incipient or confirmed eonsumiition; 
such means exist in no plan of treatnU iit liitherto advanced; 
but, looking to the^ims just detailed, I know they may 
be, ill great degree, fulfilled by a hygienic system of 
management. Thus, the wet-sheet packing, and the com¬ 
press, ai’e adapted t(> allay ifritation, both in the stomach 
and lungs. The shallow and sitz baths, with moderate 
water dnnking, give tone to, and augment the digestive 
power of the stomach, besides aiding a bettor distribution 
of blood to the surface. In fa^,*the quantity of filimcnt 
that may bo digested, without* distress, too, under thi.s 
regime, is sometimes eiionnous. All this is assisted by 
exercise. The lungs, meantime, being filled by an atmo¬ 
sphere wliich should be dry, and not at any time below 
45° of Falircnlieit, and never range further ilian thence to 
60° in winter, would receive but small inifeitioii from vicis¬ 
situde of climate (ilbd it is variations inor*^ than coldness 
that harms), at the same time that the initation, coming 
from the stomach, would be diminished: so that their 
loail excitemenf, whether of a tubercular kind, as in inci¬ 
pient consumption, or of an ulcerative Idud, as in confirmed 
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fonsumption, would at least be modified, and its results 
pplonged. ^ But in following such a system, the gieatest 
iliserimination aud tact an*, flcmaiuled, both as regards the 
water process and the other hjgieiiic means It were 
impossible to go at length into the minutue of the subjec t; 
and I would repeat that, {iltliough I know from 4he expe¬ 
rience of two eases, that incipient eonsumi>lioii has been 
retarded for more than two years, it is altogcdlier incurable 
by water, physn*, or any other known treatment. Keither 
the nninfiamed tubercle can be removed, iior the ulcerated 
cavity it has left, healed. 

“ Uajrel lafoii Icthalis aniiido,” 

not to be w'ithcjrawn by human rftt Yet I am so con¬ 
vinced, that the judicious use of the water-treatment 
reduces the harassing e\'ils of c(»nsnmption, the hecta*, 
sweatings, harl sleep, and languor, ami prolongs existence 
to some extent, that I have judged it proper to make these 
I’cmarks, although tlH;y are not apropos to cA(re Hut is it 
not gam to be si>ared even a little of the stujjor oi o/ufites, 
the exhaustion of bad sleep and sweatings, which are the 
“heavy day on day” of patients in (;onsum])t](iii t That 
these can )>« in great rueasine avoided, iiotuithstfiiidmg 
the unceasing <inward pr(»gress of the miserable malady, is 
shown in the followiAg extraordinary case, wdtli which 1 
close the subject 

Case XIL—Pulmonary Consumptfon. 

1 

A young lady, aged tw'enty-five, three of whose sisters 
haxl died of tuberenlar {,onsum])tion, came to Malvern 
in December, 1842, and was visited by Dr. Wilson and 
myself. We asijcrtaiiictl by the stethoscope, that there was 
ulcerated cavity iii the hut side of the lungs, as large as a 
small orange. This, t/te only certain sign oj true consump 
tion, was accompanied with cough, enormous expecto¬ 
ration, frequently hloo«ly perspirations, and so forth— 
signs that may exist mthovt an ulcerated cavity. In the 
course of the first three months after she came here, it 
ktfi^iied that four or five medical gentlemen from dif- 
HpEt parts visited Malvern, and were taken by Dr. 
Wilson and myself to examine this patient. They all 
expressed themselves nerfectly satisfied that she was in 
true consumption, and spoke of her life’s duration as 
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probable for from two to six montlis. We bad bor wrapped 
in the wet sheet eve^ moniin", a cbld ablution after it: 
a (jobl sitz bath for fifteen minutes twice a day, and a coltl 
ablution at bedtime. She w'orc a compress on the chest 
and pit of the stomach, and she drunk seven or ci 2 fht 
tumldcrs of water daily. Under the operation of this 
treatment, she got rid of all fe\ er , her rest at nigl^^ was 
eoinpletc: her cough became confined to about half an 
hour on w’ulving eadi moiniiig, when, however, she expec¬ 
torated nemly Jialf a luiit of pus. tlie sweatings ceased; 
and, ftrom being opjtressed and ilistressed by food, slu‘ 
came into the most happy ignorance (tf liindng a slomacli 
at all, sa\e by the apin#itc that took possession of it three 
times a day. /“ 

A year passed over. In December, 1843, she was more 
mddy, more stout, and more cheerful, than in the previous 
winter. IJut the st(dh()sc(j]ic gave signs of a c avity in the 
Imigs much larger than in the itret'evliiig year: the main, 
the (I ,ii.cii,ve disease, was steadily gaming ground, not 
withstanding the w^oudei's the water was effecting m other 
lespccts 'riie. most extraordinary part of the historj" is, 
that tavern at that tmie, whc'ii the lidt side of the lungs was 
noaily cfcxcavatc^d, slie would rtm up the Malvern lulls with 
very little shortenmg of breath, aijd slie coiihl read or 
talk for an hour together without cough or distress of 
respiration. All this gave hci that hope which attends 
upon others afflietctl wuth this deadly malady, wdio ha\c 
far lc‘ss apparent ground for than she had. Fewv lu this 
life wore better prepared for another than she was, hut 
this abseme of all had signs, save one, came in aid of 
nature’s yeaAiiigs, and she cduiig, w itli a certain hope, to 
the prospect of recovery. But it was vain. 

At length, in April, 1844- sev^enteen months aftc’r hc'r 
appearance at Malvern—she hec;aine all at onc^e imrvous, 
sleepless, without appetite. Some gastric dcniiigemcut 
had taken place, and wdth it her hope fell to the ground, 
as it do^ in all stomach disorders. She spoke of her 
approaching end with the greatest composure, and ex][>resfecd 
a wish that it sho^d tale idace among her relatives in 
Devonshire. Tliither she wont in May, 1844. I gave 
her directions to follow out sonic piu’ts of the water treat¬ 
ment, not so aitive as those she had already pursued. 
She corresponded with me on the subject of her disease; 
she raUiccl repeatedly both in stomacli and hope; sank 
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again; in January, 1845, her letters bore the marks of 
delirium; but she did not sink int 9 j,death until March, 
1845, two yean ami four months had been found 

to have a large comumptive cavity in the lungs! 


§ 4 . PALPITATION OP THE HEART.—ORGANIC DISEASE 

OF THE HEART. 

Ileherden^s remark on palpitations of the heart, 
nulla reqiariudj ant omma nnennty^* is more epigram 
matic than true, when tll(^ water-ireatment is concenicd 
Ordinary iicrvo’i'^ palpitation dries admit of cure by that 
treatment, and it is of the first importance to cure it. It 
IS only a symotom of irritation in the great nervous net¬ 
work about tne stomach, generated by food, by alcoholic 
drinks, by mercurial courses, by the picscncc of worms in 
the digestive canal, by accuiimlatirjns in tjic c^^'U, bv 
retention of the menstrual flux, by mental aflectiuns —all 
acting on the centre of nutrition, whence morbid sympa¬ 
thies are propagated to the centre of rdrculation, ])roaucing 
irregular action there. "Whether such action o^yrfh this 
source, or is attributsiblc to structural disease of tlie heait, 
can only 1)0 certainly'determined hy the stethoscope, the 
“b(‘llows” sound being the characteristic of nercous dis 
order there. But, after all, the malady to bo treated is 
irritation of the ganglionic nqrves at the jut (d tlie stomach. 
Accordingly, the jiackiiig with a wet tow'el down the 
front of tlic trunk, fomentations of the pit of tlie stomach 
with warm, not hot, water, cold sitz and fifbt hutlis, ai*e 
the rcniedics most employed. Of course, where so great 
an object as the heait fe coneerned, it behoves to w<atch 
the trcatiofiat; in such a am no remedy vdiatev«^> is safe,, 
w'ithoi4 |®ute attention. Thus the wet towei must be/ 
apiilicd as the mucous membrane and We more 
feverish,and in no case continued for a longtime together: 
there should be an intiinnission of a few dajs’ every 
now and then, and mere sponging, ■\\;ater not lower than 
60", should be in place ot the cold sballow hath. Tlie 
fomentations shouhl be only a good degree of warmth, not 
hot; neither should any i»art of them twich the ribs, for 


* ** They either require no remedies or they resist all.” 
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in eitlier event they rather set the heart beating. The 
same applies to the compress, which, however, should be 
often cliangcd, otherwise it makes the heart irritable. The 
sitz baths at 60° should be taken for half an hour at a 
time; they always reduce the pulsations of the heart; and 
the foot-baths cause a derivation that seldom fails mate¬ 
rially. to reheve tlie visceral irritation. In fact, the treat¬ 
ment should be sedative: all vehement re-action should he 
avoided, since it is necessarily ctfccted by quickening the 
circulation, which is as necessarily the work of the heart. 
Tliis is especially the reason wherefore it is improper to 
drink^large quantities of water, which are highly stimu¬ 
lating to the general circulation. I have always directed 
a large winc-gTassful oi!ly to be drunk at a time, and not 
more than from one to two tumblers in tl/f; day To follow 
the Gritefcnberg rule of drinking as much as possible in all 
cases, would be to verify the accusation which some have 
brought against the water-treatment, that it causes heart * 
disease. Active exercise is also bad. I think it ve^y pro¬ 
bable, that palpitation of the licart has Leon induced by 
the indiscriminate water-drinking, and incessant walking, 
which are inculcated by those practitioners ■w ho, themselves 
lacki’^'g thought, draw all their iiispiratiou from the routine 
of GiaL'feiiherg. But, with care to avoid all revulsive ettects, 
pidpitatiou of the heart is a perfecKy curable malady by 
the water-plan, as I have ascei tamed by several cases, one 
of which I give briefly. 

Case XIII.-— Nervous PApitation op thi*: Heart. 

A youth of twenty-two years sought my advice in the 
summer of 1844, for palpitations, from which he had been 
suflering for between two and |tbrec yeai's They were 
exceedingly violent, and interfered with the circulation 
sufficiently to jirevent the return of blood from, and to 
congest, the head, causing hoadacdie, and to congest the 
liver also. They were present, with greater or less vehe¬ 
mence, wiien lying, sitting, or walkuig; and tliey w^re 
aggravated by food. The pulse w’as generally about 100. 
The pit of the stiSmach was sensitive on pressure, and 
afforded sensations of sinking and gnawing. The appetite 
was good; the bowels tolcraldy rcmilar: but, as often 
happens in irr^ular action of the heart, whether from 
organic or nervous disease, the kidneys acted capriciously, 
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now scantily, and then excessively. His sleep was dreamy, 
as is usual in cerebral congestion. Awake, he was in a 
constant state of trepidation, blushed, and was ready to 
sink when spoken to. The tongue was clean, swollen, and 
fiery red, bespeaking a high degree of nervous dyspepsia 
Extreme flatulence was the most palpable sign of indiges¬ 
tion he exhibited. 


The gradations of the tepid and cold-sheet rubbing were 
passed through by this iiaticnt. Then fomentations were 
applied over the stomach for half an hour every night 
He took one sitz bath, at 65'^, and one foot bath <laily. He 
was kept on very low diet, having a small quantity of meat 
only every other day. I uirectod him to take a wine-glass 
of water when he liked, and only* tlien, and I advised 


gentle horse eX^^(;isc rather than any walking. In the 
house I ordered him to keep the recumbent jiosition, with 
the head high. After a fortnight of tins treatment, I had 
him packed in the towel once, and tlum twice daily: but 
after four or five days of the twi(;e packing, I found the 
daily double reaction liecommg too much, ajid therefore 
reduced it to one daily packin'^ again. With this he went 
on for three or four weeks, with intervals of a day now and 
then. The warm fomentations, too, wore continiieiL; but 
lie was only able to wear the compress a part of eivfi day. 
No water that he usql, except that for the foot-baths, was 
under G(»'^, and as it was the summer season, no shocks 
came from that §|}ir(;e. By perseverance in the cautious 
and accommodamg course I had from the beginning pur¬ 
sued, watching fc capabilitii'S of his liody, and desisting 
fixan or augmeming tlie treatment in accordance, this 
youth left M^ern, after seven weeks’ residence, as 
ell appossiblc. I recommcnflcd him to take a 
^ on his ^vay to the north of England, and 

hi directions how iJli iirocced witli a modified water- 
^fSSfinent at home. Six mouths afterwards he wrote to 


‘tBIp so long since I left Malvern, that I feci htdf 
ashafflWl to commence a letter. I deferred it at first, in 
order to be assured of the permanency of the cure. I am 
glad^to be able to say that, if thou hjpdst told me how I 
should have been three or four months after leaving Mal¬ 
vern, I shoidd no more have believed it than if one should 
now tell me that, four months hence, I should be mayor 
of Sunderland, or, rather, tliat I should he strong enougli 
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to fell an ox with my fist, or roll up a pewter plate. I am 
iearful of boastmg, but I consider it only due to thee to 
say whether thy treatment bo successful or not. My 
journey through Wales was very benesfieial, as thou hadst 
predicted. I <lid not feel very strong for a week or two 
after coming home, Wut I booh found that I was improv- 
iiigy and gaming in strength and weight. I discontinued 
tlie treatment after about three months, with some small 
{exceptions, and am now' in better health, I may safely say, 
than I have been for some yesirs. The palpitations never 
trouble me now, except I get some indigestion from indis- 
creticWi; so that I hope that, with due care, they may be 
entirely overcome. ’ 

Let us suppose tliat this youth had Aiot been relieved, 
but, on the contrary, liad gone on with indiscriminate 
eating, exerci.s{.‘, and mental emotions, what w^ould have 
ensued 't The morbid sympathies sent from the digestive 
organs to the heaii:, and which, so long as they only 
afibfjtcd the* nutrition of the of the heart,* wouhl 

only eauso varying palpitation, in the course of time would 
have afl'eijted the nutrition of the muscular suhstance of 
the heart, and thus oryamc disease of the //eari would have 
been {Tstablished. ^ It is always so. First, there is the 
nervous, or, as it is sometimes call»d, the functional dis¬ 
ease of a part, in which the nutrition of its organic nerves 
is disordered, and this aftects the organic secretions, sen¬ 
sations, and movements. Up to this point, the effect in 
the heart, for instance, is d<cpcndcnt on the e^use in the 
stomach, iind intermits or increases with it^ But gradu¬ 
ally the disorder of nutrition extends from the tissue of 
the nerves to the tissue constituting the bulk of the organ, 
and then begin the phenomena^of organic dis¬ 

ease, which continue in spite of their iirimary cause. A 
new and an inciu-able disease has been established. Num¬ 
berless are the instances of structural heart disease which 
might have been avoided, ha<l this view of their origin 
been steadily maintained and acted upon, whilst yet mere 
curable nervous palpitations existed, and were dependent 
on digestive infliieiffje. But the minute ganglionic nervous 
sympathies of the viscera are saiilv overlooked; and no 
better instance of sucli neglect couid be offered, than the 
Latin axiom "v^th which I commenced this section, and 
wliich proceeded from the pen of a writer whoso position 
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in the medical world was of the highest. Nervous palpi¬ 
tations do require remedies, and ouaht to bo treated, 
Heberden’s dictum notwithstanding. It is only then that 
they are curable. 

.^tJiough most averse to have anything to do with 
organic heart disease, I liavo bcen*as it were compelled, 
in three instances, to attempt something for it. In each 
case, the amount of relief obtained astonished ma The 
remedy was a small wet sheet wrapped round the trunk 
of the body, or a hirgc towel down the fiont of it, and 
closely covered with blankets. This was done generally 
twice daily; and sponging with tepid water of the parts 
that had been packed followed. The general quietude 
and decreased ac-tion of the heart we'e always stiikmg, but 
did not last more* than a few hours; hence the necessity 
for its frequent repetition ; and it was always i^ractised 
once in tjie evening, in order to secairc some sleep, which 
it sehlom failed to do. Its action on the kuhirt/a, which 
are generally torpid in this malady, was most beneficial, 
altering both the quality and the quantity fef the urine 
for the better: indeed, in one case it succeeded so far as 
to transform legs that were as hard as marble with accu¬ 
mulated fiuid into llac(;id masses of flesh I belicw' all 
this to be done by the soothing and alterative indiiciif‘e 
of the wet sheet on tfho ganglionic nerves supplymg tlu' 
lieart and stomach; fur not only was the action of the 
lieart less irregular, but there were signs of amended 
iligcstion in the tongue, feelings after eating, diiuinished 
ilatulence and acidity, &c., vriiich, no doubt, allow^cd of 
the better action of the kidneys, intimately connected 
as the functions of those organs are with the digestives 
But the result on the air-tuhes of tJir lungs, in one case 
was the most satisfactofyjf the wet sheet, and total ablu¬ 
tion after it, actually abolishing a cough which arose from 
the inflammation of the bronchi, so usually attemlant on 
organic heart disefisc. This was in a case of aneurmn of 
file lieart, accompanied by enormously eiilar^d liver, 
dropsy in every cavity of the trunk, and of all the limbs: 
yet did the wet sheet both subdue the cough ami augment 
the urine. ^ 

In all these instances, the partial wet-sheet packing and 
tepid sponging were tlie only parts of the water-treatment 
employed; no others, not even hot fomentations, are appli ■ 
liable \ in fact, these last increase the irregularity of the 
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hearths action. It is needless to add, that so soon as the 
wet sheet is given up. the evils of the patient’s lamentable 
condition immediately grow again, and why? there is a 
standing, immovable cause at work. Still I have thought it 
right to note down the fact, that alleviation of some of the 
distresing symptoms of this incurable malady may be so 
farobtained as to render life less intolerable, and perhaps 
‘^catli more distant. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISEASES OF THE NETIVOUS SYSTEM. 


Ue^^il.itor function of the nervous system on nutrition and secretion— 
Functional and substantial disorder of the nerves—Dislintiunis 
between nervousness and hypochoiidnasis—SjjTUptonis of ihc minor 
detjrcc of ncuropa thi^ irvr»ochoiidriaais^iid its trentin»‘nt,—Essen¬ 
tial character of douloureux of the face—Sciatica 

—Nervous headanajHp.stinctiona between apopleetic fulness and 
congestion of the Inlir; ieduction of both states—I-’oralysis and 
I's tieatment—Chronic irritation oi the whole ganglionic system— 
Spurious palsy. 


After being formed by the stomach and the lungs into 
material fit to nourish the body, the blood is distributed 
to oA'ciy portion of it, cnttTing the ultimate blood-vessels, 
or capillaries, ■where the third process of nutrition Lakes 
place. But besides the nutrition of the tissues'which 
takes i»la<‘c m the capfflaiies, secretion, a higlilyjniportant 
function, is also there effected. Tlie blood J||||||dts tJie 
solids of the nerve, iniiscl^', Ixme, &c., of and 

iilso the mucous bile, ti'ars, urine, faeces, It 

might .'•tppoar, then, more in^tnun to treat now of the 
diseases incidental to tliis third part of the grand process 
of nutrition. But it must be remembered, tliat it takes 
place under the influence of that portion of the nervous 
system called the gangliciio; and it thus seems more 
desirable first to mention the diseases of that portion. This 
has been done to some extent in speaking of tlie digestive 
organs, ■w^here its great eeritre is. But as I have said 
beibre, (p. 5,) wherever the matter of the body is depo¬ 
sited, there are ^nglionic nerves presiding ov(t it. Now, 
the brain and spinal cord represent the next great mass of 
ganglionic nervous matter to that of the vi.scera; and so 
(‘lose are the sympatiiics between these two masses, the 
one in the viscera and the other in tlie*brain, that in 
treating of nervous diseases it is impossinle to sciiarato 
them. Accordingly, this chapter is dedicated to the con- 
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sideration of the maladies which arise out of the sympathies 
between the viscera and the brain and sj)iiial cord. And 
let it always be borne in mind, that inasmuch as the brain 
matter itself is deposited under the ganglionic influen(!o 
alluded to, all the phenomena of the brain are attributable 
to modifications of the same influence. It is only by 
keeping this in mind, that the extraordinary power of the 
brain and spinal cord over tlie nutrition and secretion in 
other tissues can be made clear. Mental affections cause 
emaciation of the hody, because the nutrition of the body 
and brain are under the same inffuencc. Terror causes 
enormous secretion of air, or flcces in the bowels, because 
the same ganglionic system of nerves predominates over 
the nutrition of the iTrain and the secretion of the intes¬ 
tinal mucous membrane It is, in slffn-t, impossible to 
have irritation in the visceral ganglionic system, vithoiil 
having it more or less exhibited in that i»ortion of the 
system which regulates the nutrition of the brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves thence arising, and eipially so, [o have 
cerebral irritation without the visceral nerves being 
affected by it* The practical bearing of this physiological 
conclusion is of the first imporiance, as will be seen in the 
couifc of this chapter 

In arranging the maladies to be treated of, I shall 
pui*suo the same plan as heretofore f that is to say, I shall 
first refer to those which exhibit fvnctiortal disorder, 
without any pal})ahle substantial cliiingc in the niTvous 
organs; and next, to those in which the diseased jdieno^ 
mcna depend on evident fain ess of blood, compression, 
or change of structure. In this way we shall speak in 
succession ol nertfomum, hypoeho^nllriasis, neuralgia^ or 
ner/e-pain; apomectic fullness of the brain, congestion oj 
ths head, paralysis. Finally, irtiis will be the best plaije 
to give some account of two maladies which I nave 
observed in my large opportunities of beholding chronic 
disease at Malvern, and which I have not seen described 
by any medical author; to one I have given the name of 
ganglionitis, or chronic inflammation of all the ganglionic 
nerves of the viscera; and to the other, spvrionsjialmj, to 
which I have alluftod in the first iiart of this work. (Sec 
p. 25.) 

• In both cases| the diseased sensation of Hip body is built upon the 
diseased irritation, as represented by the capillaries, as 1 have shown 
elsewhere. (See p. 5.) 
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§ 1. NERVOUSNESS—NEUROPATHY—HYPOCHONDRIASIS, 

It is imjK)ssible to be afflicted with either of these 
disortlers without having the brain involved, but it is in 
very different degrees. In both, the starting point is in 
the visceral nervous system. In simple nervousness, the 
brain circulation is kept in an irregular condition by the 
irritations proceeding from the viscera ; the patient varies 
exceedingly in his sensations, his mind is vividly alive to 
all'subjects, and full of passing imaginations; exquisite 
sensitiveness to aU external things is his torment; and his 
secretions vaiy as miMili as his sedations. There is as 
yet nothing"wrong in the head. But this persisting 
for a long time, ^d aggravated by treatment, may, and 
constantly does, pass into tlui more intense degree of 
nervousness, to which the name h{/}K>c]mHdnasu is given. 
In it the patient is only alive to one train of thoughts, 
which ’’efer to the health and safety of the individual, 
external things only ac't upon him as his di&eased fancy 
pictures their action on his health; his secretions are 
constantly deranged; everything announces a continuous 
denuigement of the circulation in the brain. 

In this work it is impossible that I should eilter at 
length into the multiVoim symptoms of cither form of 
neuropathy; they whom it concerns? will find the subject 
treated in full in another of my VTitings.* A resume 
bf those of the ordinary nervousness may, how^^ver, be 
made in the following manner:--Indefinable uneasiness; 
despondency or irritability of mind; diminution of physical 
strength; gelding and tremblings of tlm limbs; starting 
at noises ami siglits, - giddiness, and tradency to faint; 
sense of sinking or dragging at the pit of the stomach; 
sensitiveness, or pain of the abdomen; pains, generally 
of a transitory nature, in various parts of the body, 
partial and occasional obfuscation of sight; numbness, 
or, on the other hand, preternatural sensitiveness of some 
fKiint; partial sensations of heat, as in flushing of the face, 
or burning of the eyeballs; creeping sensations; itching 
stmsations, particularly of the eyelids, nose, or scalp; 
slinddering, with or without external causes; involuntary 
twik'hings of the limbs and face; paljiitatiDn of the heart, 


* Exposition of the mptoms, &c., of Ncuroi)athy, 1 vol. 8vo. 1840. 
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and at the epigastrium; sighing; hard cough; sense of 
dread or shame without definable cause; tendency to 
incessant motion and change of place; sleeplessness, or 
broken, dreamy, imrefreshing sleep; appetite capricious, 
sometimes, however, unchanged fmd steady; nausea or 
vomiting; secretion of the mucous membrane of the eye- 
hils-find nose generally diminished, eyelids red and turgid; 
the tongue sometimes foul, fre(|iiontly otherwise, hut for 
the most part redder or mcjrc turgid than usual, with 
tendency to dryness; bowels costive, but frequently dis¬ 
tended with air and rumbling; urine varying with the 
nervous symptoms or the food; countenance ofttimes 
unchanged, but more frequently anxious, or, as it were, on 
the qu% invp, complexion often florid; emaciation rai'ely 
to any extent; feet and hands idmost rhvanably cold and 
clammy. 

Such is the cohort of morbid under which indi¬ 
viduals may continue to drag on a tevensh sort of life for 
weeks, months, or years; moving among their feHf»w-men 
with a constant dread of collision, Tihysical and mental. 
To them, excitements come as shocks, which to others 
more hapjiily circumstanced are tlie pleasing stimulants 
thati render delicious the cup of life. To" them, new 
acquahitanecs, novel scenes, varying modes of life, the 
motley and complex assoiiations fnat keep the nonnal 
nervous system in active though healthy play, are, for the 
most part, electric imiiressions, which, after elevating the 
feelmgs ‘‘ 01 ym]>iis high,” and engendering a pwmtul 
excitement, “ leave the tlagj^ing spirit doubly weak.” Yet 
lire the nervous ever craving for oxeitemont: it seems as if 
thojy secreted an immense quantity of nervous energy 
which must be Wasted on some subject or other, else it 
would prey ^ upon themselves.* 1 'hey seek society, and 
come out of it exhausted; they seek continual food for their 
peculiar sensations; they ycjum towards excitement, even 
as the moth towards the consuimiigflame; they ar^leaves 
that tremble with every 11111(1 of circiimstanc'c, yet to whom 
a calm is desolation. The unceasing stream of sensations 
trom the viscera is ever acting on the mental organ, main¬ 
taining it in a sttitc almost of orgasm, or, at least, of 
supcrvitalitj^, rendering it thereby constantly prone to tlie 
exercise of iti function, and that function excessive—a 
convulsion ratner tlian well-ordered operation—an involun¬ 
tary rather than a voluntary act. It is because the brain 
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is kept in a state of vivid |iou*pptiou, by tlic irritations 
proceeding fiom tlic ganglionic viscera, that all the external 
senses are so sensitive, and all the internal senses and 
the thought are so painfully busy. Did not such irritations 
play on the brain, it would be calm enough in its i)erecp- 
tion of outward, and its i emulation of inward sensations. 
Behold a man before and after dinner; his brain feels 
and thinks differently, because his stomach does. Nor 
tire the phenc»mena of nervousness meiely mental, nor 
the results of mental agitation alone. Itestlessness, 
fidgetiness, impatience, tense countenance, tremulous 
movements. &u., &c., are truly evidence of a brain in a 
state of vcnemciit exeitemciit Bidi examine further into 
the peculiarities af one so afflicted, and you shall find him 
possessed of an excitable heart, that begets a ehangt^ble 
pulse, and jialititates with the slightest mental shock, of 
a toilgue and mouth vhuh b(H‘ome dry from the same 
c-ausc; of a stomach wdiose fmietion is disturbed by the 
smallest circumstance, the ajipetile of Avhicli, though good, 
is speedily satisfied or aiiniliilatcil, which sinks and yeanis 
from trivial causes, of iiiti‘.stines, that, on the o)»eration 
of similar causes, secrete volumes of air, arc agitated, 
rumble, or on the other hand, give the sensation of a 
vaciuim m the abdoinep. And these are only a few' of tlic 
gaiigliome symptoms whicli aid in making up the nervous 
condition. 

But this is not all. A nervous brain not only owes its 
condition to the gaiiglioiiw* irijjtatioii, but the amount and 
character of the nervousness is regulated by the amount 
and character of tliat irritation. If, for instance, the 
womb 'idds its exedtatiqn to that of the stomach, we have 
the character of hf/diTia, if the liver be disordered as 
well, we have the iitmolt amount of impatience and 
suspicion imparted to tlie nervousness, &c. In short, the 
bram only feels as the viscera dictate, and none know 
this better than nervous people themselves, who seldom 
speak of their cerebral, but invariably of their visceral 
sensations.... 

The brain, then, in the dmple or^ minor degree of 
nervousness, receiving exciting symjiathies from the visc;era, 
is itself excited, and re-acts iiiion those visce^ and a 
morbid interchange of sensations is thus 'established. If 
i.he attempt to remedy this by stimulants, dietetic^ medi¬ 
cinal and mental, be persever^ in, the circulation in botli 
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j)oints of excitement becomes more and more deranged, 
the morbid symx>athy between them becomes more and 
more firmly estabJislied, until the brain becomes at length 
incessantly bout m its thought i^on the viscera, whence it 
derives so much irritation. Wlien this takes pliuje, the 
second or mia^or degree of mrvounHesSy commonly (;alled 
hgperchoiidriast^j may be said to be ostablibhed. Then 
comracii(;es that life of miserable anxiety about the health, 
and, for tlie most part, the health of some of tlic \'isccra, 
which the sidFerer tries to be rid of*, and which the 
])hysician can so seldom alleviate. The brain is move fjced/y 
imidicated in the mischief, its circulation and nutrition 
eoidimiously deranged, and its morbid mental phenomena 
iiK'Obsant under all circumstances, in fiut, its function is 
now as iiiiuli disordc'red as that of the 'I'ftcera, and it preys 
on them as much as they ju'ey on it. Further, tlio eliangc 
in the character of the neivousiiess seems to show an 
(*l)]m‘briiou of the brain and of tlie spinal eord, tlio seat of 
the will, for whereas m simple nervousness llnye was 
much fiightAcss of thought and vivacity of the wilL in 
hypochondrums the fonner is bent with uns'wcr\ mg fidelity 
uf)ou one suliject, the health, and the will is almost amn- 
hilaUd J'lveii the fait of mccssaiilly thitiking on one 
subject*exhibits the small dcgi'ee of volition, ol command 
over the thoughts; and this want if i omiiiaud dcscciidb 
to the external senses and to tlic hmhs.^ Nothing is inc»re 
(‘oimnoii than to si'c livpocliondnaes who cannot^ because 

they will noi^ see and hear, oi whojirotest they cannot 

• 

* The followinc' are tlie concltisioiis to which I have come, after a 
lull cxamiiialioii of the fads legaithug the 1 km) thy and inoibid lundiori 
of the iieivous system. TJie faets as well as the conclusions aie to bo 
iouud at p. 126 of my work on ncivousiiefes. 

1. Morbid impressions comraencmg*in the hi am are reverberated 
more or less lajudly, on the visceral ganglionic system, exciting inthe 
viscera sensations and movements. 

2. Morb'd inijiressious commoucing in the v isccral nervous system 
arc reflected on the biain. 

3. Aiiormal sensations and movements in the viscera, however 
generated, are reliccted on the brain. 

4. The brain has no cogni/.ance of a moibid impression except by 
the sensations excited iH the viscera. 

5. The degree and species of the morbid visceral ganglionic sensa¬ 
tion regulate tliat of the cerebral sensation. 

6. In iieuropathf, the biain is the medium by which the unusual 
sensations of the viscera produce their effects on the economy at large. 

7. The sensations of the visceral ganglionic system moibidly irritate 
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out of bed, or rise from a chair, simply because they will 
mi. All tlie f«x(*ts of this miscrnble malady go to prove 
the obstmeted function of the bram juid spinal cord, their 
oppression by the stream of morbid irritations arising 
fiom the viscera. 

Nervousness, therefore, and hyiwchondriasis are c^erent 
degrees of the same morbid state, the latter ^<un^^e ag 
gravated form of the former; yet the difference isSWeient 
to make a distinction of great <*onse(iuence in the tr^Knent. 

In nervousness the soothing processes arc thej|^st 
desirable, for in it the symptoms are tliose ^ WfHy 
excited vitality : perception, sensation, thought,'volition, 
as well as the organic functions, are all ram})ant, restless, 
and irregular; the nervous system Is strung to the tightest 
pitch, and vil)ra*."s i)ainfully to the slightest tfuicli. So 
much is this the case, that even the most moderate tre^it- 
inent frctjuently requires tc> be intermitted from time t(» 
time, to aflord rest to the organization; even it is b'o 
mucli to be,continuously applied to a body which is like 
one vjfst sore, so exquisite are its sensations If m com¬ 
mencing nen’^ous cases the amount of treatment be one 
jot too much, too stimulating, too stiaining in ^ixercise or 
the w^ater applications, the nervous system “o’cileaps the 
Hill and falls on the other sid(‘,” and tilings arc wo’-se than 
before. Hence the Mipossibility of successfully treating 
any tw’^o cases exactly alike, and the absurdity of tlie 
routine of large water-drmkiiig, everlasting walking, 
indiscriminate diet, and ])f 3 il-mcll and hap hazard piu'king 
and bathing, wdiich marks iho ])ractice of tlcse wliosc 
easily-earned dijiloma dates from Graefeiiberg, after a 
short residence there. It is not &o that the ever-varying 

the bidin, and, according to (Ihp dcgico of that imtatiori, produce 
either Ihe minor oi more inlcnse degrue of neuropathy, the bram being 
more involved in the latter than in the former. 

8. The essential nature of iieivousness is, therefore, to be found in 
the morbid irritation of the vl^cc^al ganglionic system; and as the 
abnormal sensations are more especially referred to its epigastric 
centre, this would npiie.ir to be the most seriously implicated. 

9. This irritation of the visceral ganglionic sjstcm most probably 
consists in an increased influx of blood into, ai\d mitritioii of, its tissue. 

10. It 18 highly probable that congenital or constitutional nervous¬ 
ness consists m an unusual development of the visceral ganglionic 
system, and consequent unusual susceptibility to jjnprcssion from the 
brain, the equable function of which is dihtiirbeu by the vehement 
bensationa that are attciidazit on such susceptibility. 
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disturbances which constitute the minor degree of nervous¬ 
ness are to be quelled. 

In hypocJwndnam^ on the other hand, all the functions 
—mental, motor, and organic—art^ working slowly, as if 
under a load, a load which may be thrown off by the 
mind, .if the organic powers resident in the ganglionic 
nerves can be made to relieve themselves. To do this 
tlTej" must be roused by the stumdatiug appliances of tlie 
watcT cure, both external and internal; by alternations of 
treatment, in order to have changes of stimulus, whilst, 
to avonl interlerence with the organic efforts thus attempted 
to be excited, the digestive organs are allowed to have as 
littli! as possible to do, compatible with the maintenaiH e of 
the body, hlor wiil*^tliis l>e va'y small: for in order to 
excite llie same organic effort in the br,An and siiinal cord, 
wliicJi I have said is an aim as rcgaids the visceral gan¬ 
glions, considerable exercise should be practised both on 
horseback and albot, in proportion with which should be 
the amount of food. This gymnastic of the limbs is only of 
use as it is tiic gymnastic of the ivill^ which it brings into 
pLiy, thereby convincing the patient that he caa walk. 
The same must be done for the mind. Every one about 
him^lioidd be instructed not to bold converse with him 
about 4iilmcnts, but to Jurce him into some other subject of 
thought, and, if ixissible, such as sflall most absorb atten¬ 
tion. In short, tlie '\’ihole treatment should aim at exciting 
the animal nervous systems, that is, the ganglionic nerves 
both of the viscera and (»f the brain and spinal coni 

Sometimes, however, patiAits come here with an amount 
of feveiishncss of the mucous membrane and the pulse, 
which requires to be remove<l in the first instance. It 
has, for the most part, been induced by violent medication 
and dietetic imprudences pracii^d wdiilst refusing to take 
exercise to counterbalance them; and it is removed by the 
wct-slieet. For, although an attack of fever is actually 
curative of hypochondriasis, and very many have been 
cured by the supervention of small-pox, scarlet fever, and 
other febrile eruptive comjilaints, yet no fever yill avail 
for so desirable an end which is not the product of a 
natural effort of the body, and not of irritants introduced 
into it. In this instance, then, the soothing wet-sheet 
packing forms an exception to the general practice in 
hypochondnasif. 

All the cases which could be related would scarcely 
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include the infinite pictiire of simple nervousness. I here 
give one of the most grievous that I have met with, pre¬ 
mising that, happily, not many of those presented for 
treatment at Malvern are nearly so bad. 

Case XIV.— Minor Degree of Nervousness. 

A young gentleman had too early and freely been 
thrown into the gay world of London. Constitutionally 
nervous, a vast amount of morbid nervousness was so(m 
added to it, in constiquciujc of the excitements, both coarse 
and refined, into which lie plunged. Late hours, women, 
and their results, in the shiii)c of a mercmial course, made 
up the bead roll of causes, and he Tici^inie a neuropathic 
Terror of some iiifcvUown evil w'as always upon him; he 
almost ran through the streets, as if from some pursuer, 
he was always in a fidget and huiTy; his lace bespoke 
the most intense anxiety, although lull and suftieicntly 
coloured; there wjis a constant frown over tlie nose. Three 
or four times (laily he was seized witli trcinl)lii.gs, fainting, 
'(iold sweat, and a sinking of the biuvels, as if they were 
falling down about his feet, at such times he was utterly 
paralyzed witli fear. Luckily, the seizure gave hiiUftwo 
or three minutes’ warning, in the growing sinking'of the 
stomach, and he wouldSly juto a druggist’s shop or a public* 
house, and swallow some, ether or brandy, though lie had, 
otherwise, ceased the use of stimulants. In consequence 
of these attacks, as well as the constants terror that beset 
him, he never dared to be inaAy yards distant lioni some 

f ' e was therefore compellcfl to keep withm the streets 
idon; he dared as soon have w^ked into \'^esuvius 
alone upon a large common. At night he was two 
se hours before he ccAild get to sice]), but slejit well, 
once ofti for about five hours. IIis mind was clear 
enough on most subjects intclleiJtually, but morally it was 
quite without power; touchy, impatient, yet without a 
particle of courage or finimcss; as might well be the case, 
seeing tjjp-t the picture of impending evil was always over 
him. His volition was inexliaiistible; lie was driven, bjy 
an impulse within him, to walk incessantly; but this it 
was which, in my belief, brought on, or at least made 
more frequent, the at^ks above mentioned. He ate and 
drank nervously, holUng his food as if he* had not eaten 
for a week; yet his appetite was not always good—never 
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large. The tongue was large, split, and clean. Ho was 
troubled with immense volumes of wind rumbling about 
the bowels; whicli, however, were in tolerably good order. 
The kidneys secreted a vast quantity of limpid water, 
especially in the night time. The pit of the stomach was 
the scat of gieat sensitiveness, sometimes on iiressiirc, but 
always exhibited in sinking, feeling of a ball, &e., and 
there it was that, as bo saitl, everything he thought was 
felt; and thence it was that all his cbsagrecables sprang. 
The skin sweated copiously with the smallest exercise, luid 
tlie hands were always wet and cold. 

Against this array of miseiies I did not anticijiatc any 
si>ep 7 hi action of w'ater-troatmcut; but I was wrong, 
biiglitly fomentations with hot water, and packing in the 
wet sheet, at lir^t once, and soon tw#e daily, immediately 
produced a soothing etii'ct The former made him fall to 
sleep, even Ailiilst they were going on, and both in the 
sheet on \\akmg in the morning, and in that at five o’clock 
p.M, h(* slept He changed the abdominal-compress 
freipi0111,1/ 111 the day, and was always piuetcd by the 
♦•hangc. Five oi six tumblers of water were bis daily dose. 
I forbade more tlian half an hour’s exercise at once, and 
tbw he took before each meal Lean iiu'at, bread, a small 
quaiftity of butter, and salt, constitutcil his whole diet. 
1 even iirohilutod iKpud at aiijr nt his meals * and he 
reclined for nearly an hour after them. The first 
symptom which disapix’ared was the sweating of the skin, 
which became more turgid. The sleep followed, but more 
slowly, being every now^and then deficient for a night. 
After he had been under treatment about three weeks, he 
took the cold sitz bath for half an hour at noon and from 
that day his slec'p improved. Occasionally his head 
ached, or felt weak after the wet sheeting, which was then 
remitted for a day or two, and a second sitz batli, or a 
foot bath in the evening, taken instead. With these 
exceptions, the treatment continued as at first laid down, 
for nearly six weeks, by which time this neuropathic had 
again and agam reached the top of the Worcestershire 
Beacon alone, and remained there alone for half an hour, 
or more, without single tremor or mental quaking. He 
had now licence to waDi:, and took advantage of it to such 
extent, that |je once or twice came home quite knocked 
up in limb, but no nervous sensation accompanied it. This 
showed me that the wet sheeting should l)e diminished, 
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and he therefore had it once daily instead of twice. 
Having subdued irritation by its means, tlie object now 
was to give tone. The douche was therefore employed 
at noon for half a niii^iiite, and gradually longer, with the 
cold sitz bath in the evening. *Witli these he gained 
power with astonishing rapidity; he took long walks and 
rides alone j he became cheerful even to boisterousness, 
which implies that the imaginary yet imdefined evil had 
vanished trom his contemplation; and tlioiigh lie was 
easily excited, it was (piite withm the innate, and there¬ 
fore unchangeable nervousness of Ins constitution. He 
left me at the end of ten weeks a happier man than he 
had lieen for the previous six years, Jietween three and 
four of which had hmi sjieiit m defctn>ying his nerves, 
and tlie rest in ncrmis meditations on their loss. Ho 
left me a happier man, not cmly lK*causc lie had lost a 
train of miserable sensations, but because he had gaineil 
the wholesome knowledge, that tawdry excitement is not 
true excitement, and that as much real fun is compatible 
with early hours ainl sober liabits as with their Contraries, 
and does not leave one quiti^ so nervous. Perseverance 
in his old course, and m the remedies lie took for the 
attacks, must ere long have either made this patient %ii 
iucurablc epilcyitic, or tjjie iumato of a lun.atic hosf>ital 
He (luittcd Malvern fifteen months ago, and has had no 
sign of relapse. 

Case XV.— Minor Degkijb of XERvousNEr-is. 

I will briefly relate this case because the subject of it is 
a female She is twenty-seven years old, of a nervous 
constitution, strong in her feelings and affections. Two 
years before she came to me. a very severe and sudden 
mental shock fell upon her. ^ llystcrieal, and subsequently 
more serious nervousness, invaded her with intensity. 
This last was experienced in fainting, death-like feelings, 
tremblings, universal jmlsation and agitation, but, above 
all, by the most frightful and almost uncontrollable sensa¬ 
tion of impulse within her, as if, so she said, something 
would raise her out of her bed or sent, aifd drive her out of 
the door or window, or through the w^l even ; there was 
also in tliis dreadful feeling a sense of impelling insanity. 
These faintings and sinkings, the small, exceedingly rapid 
pulse, ice-cold feet and hands, incapability of walking 
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above a very short distance, and want of sleep, set the 
medicfil gentlemen, whom slie consulted, on the path of 
stimulation—of mpporUng her. She took every jiossihle 
antispasmodic ami opiate; of brandy and wmo she was 
counselled to imbibe an abundant^; and the diet she 
followed was in keeping—turtle, and other strong soups, 
"animal food twice a day, coffee, cocoa, Ixjing its 
constituents. Under this Hgime^ to use her own oqircs 
sion, “ she knew no peaceday and night were passed m 
waking and sleeping tumult, the sleep being as busy as the 
vigils, the total unrest, the incessant fears, palpitations, 
imlsations, <fec., all augmented, the more she took iciuedics 
against tliem, aiu> when, after and in spite of warning 
and remonstrances, she came to try my treatment, I found 
as WTetciicd a neuropathic as could m well imagined Reli¬ 
gion had recoiK'ilod her to the blow which the Author of 
religion had inffictcd; hut its conseriiicnces romainofl in 
licr jdiyshpie, aggravated by the irrational means whicli 
had been eiii}»lo)cd against it Every orgjin lotd function 
were 111 a state of niaddoned excitement, looks, words, 
movemiuits, were all those of impulse and disquietude; 
and sh * stop]»t!d several times to shudder whilst she 
^ 'f’O’oited her mental nervousness. Her organic functions 
were disordered too : appetite aimost gone ; all kinds of 
sensations within her; jmlse cx( essu^'iy rapid and small; 
slight nervous cough, bowels toleiubly regular; kidneys 
e^iprieious in their action; skin liable to cold moisture; on 
the chin, and, indeed, anj^ part of the face, a tendency to 
small pimples, which are so frequent in the nervous, and 
often make their appearance m an hour after a more than 
usual degree of nervousness. 

Upon this lady the soothitg effect of hot fomentations 
at night, and wet-sheet I lacking in the moniing, was imme¬ 
diate. Nothing could lie more satisfactory than to Jiear 
from her, each time that 1 saw lier, tliat her sl(*ep ivas 
improidng, and the friglitful impulses -within her daily 
dimimshuig. Within the first week she felt infinitely 
more calm than she had licen for two yf'ars. For some 
time her treatment was confined to fomentation and wet- 
sheet once daily, the latter being followed by rubbing with 
the dripping sheet. She took four tiimlders of water 
daily. Her txercise was limited to twenty minutes twice 
a day. Of course, all stimulants were withdrawn from her 
diet; she took tepid mdk and wnter Avith cold toast mom- 
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ing and evening, and a small quantity of meat, with two 
potatoes, foi diimeir ; this was lier lood throughout. By 
degrees, I liad her packed twK'C a day, the sitz bath for a 
qnarter of an hour at noon, and the fomentatious omitted. 
All along slic wore the abdominal etmiprcKs night and 
day. Foot baths w ore given oiiec or twice a day, accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing sensations, for it is not to be 
supposed that the nervous feelings ilisapjieared m a few 
days, never to return; now and tJum a “ bad-day ” cainc, 
dependent, as such days very often are in the neuiopathic, 
upon electric atinosi)]ienc changes, alteration of the wind, 
&c. Nay, even the prolongation oftho treatment, without 
cessation, will sometimes excite the Serves; and iii this 
case I v/as compcJ]c<l^wice or thiite, to give uj> all except 
the dripping sli(‘,et ana a short sitz bath daily. But still 
her *‘bad days” were clysnim compared with her vvmj- 
torments befoie coiimigh^ me; and she bore both with 
a beautiful Twice a few successive days she 

experienced nausea, as if some internal crisis wcijti about to 
appear, but it oiiec went off without any result whatever , 
on the other occasion a slight (liarrlioca followed it. With 
trifling variations for these eirciimstanec's, and an oc^‘a- 
sional lieadache, the treatment of packing in the,wet 
sheet was persisted in diving the wh(»Te time of her stay at 
Malvern, which extended to lourieen we(*ks, when slic was 
compelled to leave for home, but with no nervousness 
save that which is eoiistitutioual and congenital with her. 


These two eases will siiflico to instance the i>lu iiomena 
of great iiifirvousness, as it occiiis in the two sexes, and of 
its geneiu^d^tmcnt by water. But there is no end to the 
nptoms in this distressing condition, and 
" lie IS to refer to the of symptoms 

^ to the ap}»liaitioii of tlie ditfei'ent pro- 
i^ter-cure to bo given liereaftei There is 


-- -- V, 

mingling o 
all that can 


above giy^j 
cesses 


one kfSl of nervousness—that ccmnected with what is 
eallcffm females' “ change of life,” about the forty fifth 
ai^in which the treatment is only palliative, the nervous 
Inult persisting more or Jess, in spite ^of every means, 
itil the ** change” is effected. Still, this is a penod of 
severe trial, and not unfrequently of danger to important 

a ns, the usual monthlj irritation of theftwomb being 
e to be thrown upon the heart, or lungs, or head ; and 
the Buflerer will find m the appliances of the water-cure a 
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euro and certain way of preventinj' siicli danffcroiis trans¬ 
fers. I bavo had occasion to treat several females, in 
whom the extreme sensitiveness of the nervous system 
rendered the period in question somewliat perilous on the 
score of this tiansfcr, and have succeeded in obviating it 
altogether, and making the change of life less distressing. 
^This may alwavs bo done by the moderate use of the w(it 
"sheet, or towel i>acking, sliort sitz baths at 65° or (iO"*, 
warm fomentations to the abdomen, foot baths, and lest 
of limb. Here, too, the eircumstaneos of women vary so 
nmch, some having excess, others dcfieiency of the uterine 
discharge, some pain, others none, &c., tliat anything like 
iletail of treatment ^-5 impossible. After stating the uses 
of the processes, tlie j)raetitioner must employ his disijrimi- 
nation in the particular cases, and tffie fliietiiating circuin- 
sbuices of each. It is the only tieatment that I have 
ever found of the slightest use at the period m question. 

I now' i>roceod to give a case of the greater degree of 
nervousmtos. Very many jiatienfcs afflicted with tins ter¬ 
rible disi'ase hav(‘ been under my care at M.dvenij Imt 
with the ])roverl)ial licklencss and restlessness attendant 
on their state, none of them, save one, liave remamed long 
enbugli to enable the treatment to act strongly and per- 
iiiauently on them. Tlie consequ^Kie is that I am about to 
relate the only case hyfHtchotKirtasis winch I have had 
the luck and oiiportuinty ot ciinufj ^ and it must be con¬ 
fessed that it IS not one of tlu; most intense kind. But 
few medical men can recerd even one instjince of cure of 
this most intractable and intolerable disease, the j>hy- 
sieian bemg generally as glad to be nd of the patient as 
the latter is prone to seek another adviser, before any 
impression can be made on tlia symptoms. 

Case XVI.'—HYrociioNDiiiASis. The Gkeateb 
Deokee of Neevodsness. 

This patient was forty-seven years old when he came to 
me in January, 1843. For twenty years lie had licen 
occupied as a commercial traveller, to the temptations of 
wliicn avocation,*m the way of dietetic excesseeL he had 
not been a slave—certamly not, at least, in drinking^ his 
quantum beiiig three or four glasses of winejjaily. Never¬ 
theless, beiEg a very orderly and a very anxious man, 
business was no play for him, but a serious W’earing and 
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tearing affair, in the fulfilment of which he neglected all 
legularity of times, eating, slcepiug, &c. Meantime, the 
travelling, the constant change, and the exercise he got, 
combined to keep up a great aiipetite, a morbidly great one 
in fact; and it outran the digestive power, which gradually 
diminished. He had amved, in short, at the phase of 
nei'vom dy^pepna. This was about three years before he 
saw me. Distress after meals increasing, he had recourse 
to pliysic—tonic, aperient, cardiac, &,c Tempoiary rcln'f 
obtained thence ditl not prevent, but rather quickened, the 
downward progress of his health. He grew anxious about 
his licalth : consulted one or two iihysicians m every tou'ii 
he came to, took all their prescriptions, and went from barl 
to worse. Strange tp say, not one of them ever gave him 
rules of diet, or diirmilsiied Ins wine • Tins was his his¬ 
tory for three years. He tned absence from business- no 
use; it made Jiim rather worse The fiend of liyjiocliondria 
had fairly cnteied him, and begim to feed on his body, 
for he grew emaciated as well as miseivible. ^At length, 
a celebrated surgeon of London rocommeuded liim to come 
to me, and try the water cure; and, with much quaking, 
he came. 

I found him with all the worst symptoms of nervous ;tiul 
mucous dys))cpsia, excepf that the a])p(‘titc w'as imtouclied. 
a swollen, split, foul tongue, foetid breath, obstinate bowels, 
&c., &c. Witliout much sensation in the abdomen, he 
always said his malady was tliere, so truly docs the brain 
appreciate the source of its m^l.iise, althougli no yiam is 
present to mark it. His skin was in miserable plight, 
colourless and dead to the eye, bui. to his senses exquisitely 
alive to the smallest clumge of temperaturo—creepmg, 
crawling, and cold trickling, were alw'ays going on in it. 
Ho had the usual variety of nervous alarms about his 
health; but, as regardetl ids mmd, the prominent symp¬ 
toms were, a loss of volition that was truly distressing, and 
hysteriaal depression His want of will was exhibited in 
an almost incapability of getting out of bod, declaring that 
he muld not, and in the want of decision in the most 
trifling affairs, the choice of a chair to^sit on, &c. He 
would come to see me, weejung like a child, deploring the 
certain death he was dymg, beseeching me to save hini, yet 
vehem^tly cpitradicting me when I Jissurdil him it was 
Between these two weaknesses ho fell into a 
fear ol the treatment, and went off suddenly, after about 
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three weeks’ residence at Mahem, during which time he 
had been rubbed with the dripping sheet, taken foet-batlis, 
been ] lacked in the wet sheet a few times, and drank seven 
or eight tumblers daily. He went away, was absent for a 
monfli, ran the gauntlet of two or three physicians m Lon¬ 
don, took their physic, went again to the surgeon before 
alkulcd to, who again urged him to come to me. This time 
I refiise<l to undertake him at all, unless he pledged his 
word to leinam with me four months at least. 

In consecpiencc of a considerable amount of internal 
mucous feverishness, it was necessary to employ wet-sheet 
packing for a long time in this (iase, and twice a-day after 
a little time. The cold shallow bath was use«l after it. 
The^iold sit?! was taken once, and thep twice a-day. He 
wOTe the compress on the bowels ni?5lit and day, drank 
yfen and twelve tumblers a-day, and was instructed to walk 
as much as possible. As the fever of stomach diminisheil, 
tlic w’ct-sh^ packing was diminished also, and the douche 
was rommencod, It had a decidedly good effect in laising 
the si>irits, teking off the misery of the skin, and giving a 
general feeling of hien-Ure. The quantity of water was 
mcro.iK‘'d to fifteen or sixteen tumblers lie was next 
in the blankets twice, and then thrice a week, the 
wet-slicet packing being used occasionally, to repress any 
feverishness that arose. This active practice of sweating, 
wet'Slicet packing, douche, sitz once a-da^r for half an 
hour, and the lai’gc doses of water, began to induce critical 
eflects after he had been Muth me eleven weeks. The 
bowels became very much relaxed, and vomiting of bilious 
and acrid matters attended. This reioiceil him execod- 
iugly, and for the first time he allowed the probahility of 
recovery; and, in fact, his meXtal symiitoms recoveroil 
from that date, his borldy sensations of the skin, &c., and 
his sleep, having improved some weeks previously. The 
treatment was persevered in notwithstanding, with now 
and then a day or t\iro of relaxation His diet throughout 
had been simple, hut I have since thought somewhat too 
full; but it is of no use talking to hungry hjyochondriacs, 
who have great appetite, and wo volition. Tlie appetite ia 
sure to have its own way, unless the doctor is always 
present. Throughout, also, his exercise was great, aid rose 
at length to tenf twelve, and fifteen miles daily. At first 
under the operation of the wet-sheet, he lost flesh, as is 
usual; but he subsequently regained it, and more, and of 
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a better quality besides. Much monil treatment was, of 
(ioiirso, requisite, and fortunately I obtained considerable 
influence over biin, so tliat I was (*iiabled to urge him to 
the exercise of volition, both over the physique and over 
hi8 fears At the cud of the four mouths appointed I 
allowed him to go, deeming him sulfiLiently secure of 
health , indeed, he complnmed of nothing. However, he 
continued the dripping sheet, sitz bath, and occasional 
jiacking, for two or tliree months more, when several boils 
appeared about the abdomen and thighs, ho wrote to me 
about them, and treated tlicm by my AVTitteii directions. 
1 lie^ard nothing of him lor six or seven months afterwards, 
when he came to Malvern to show^hiniself, declaring that 
ho “did not kpmv wliat nn'fjcs meant” Ho is still 
flourishing, and lil^ly to do so, since be lias learned the 
necessity of sacrificing some of the anxieties of business to 
tlie exigencies of hcaltli, such as the regular hours of eating, 
&C. At this time (July, IbdJ); this jiaticut remains well. 


§ 2. NEURALGIA—NERVE PAIN—TIC DOULOUREUX— 
SCIATICA--- NERVOUS HEADACHE. «, 

» 

In vervomum^ tlic^dsceral irritation preys on the brain 
and sjnnal cord in such a manmu' as tu pcrvc’rt the mental 
operations earned on through their in.struinentality. The 
mischief in them is of a character v huh weakens the power 
of the nerves sent out from tluiui to the muscles, and 
diminishes the vohmUtnj action ol these hitter; but no 
aminal pain necessarily attends. 

In ncuralcfia^ on the other hand, there is the visceral 
irritation, although of a*diflereiit idiasc, which radiates 
to tlic spmal eord imd brain, but move especially to the 
former*, and bejjets in them an irritative action, which is 
exhibited in pain. • The pam is periodical, or rather inter¬ 
mittent, for it does not always observe fixed periods. The 
intimate condition of a iicrs’^e in a state of pam is known 
to be tliat of inflammation, that is, the blood-vessels of 
the substance of the nerve and of its,sheath are relaxed, 
gorged, and, pressing upon the sentient matter of which 
the Hirve is composed, excite its sensitiveness to the 
amount of pain. It is true that, in maliy instances, no 
trace of change could bo detected in the appearance of 
nerves that wero the seat of neuTdlgia for years before 
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death: hut this docs not militate against the existence of 
disordered circ’ilation in them, since it was always inter¬ 
mittent, and not likely, therefore, to leave trace hchind 
it; it is only incessant functional disease that pioduces 
organic change. 

But another irritation, namely, in tlie viscera, is con¬ 
nected with this external one. Here, however, it is con¬ 
tinued, lurking, liable to be exasperated by an hundred 
(jaiises to such a intch. as to rouse immediately the slum- 
bermg nerve, on whirli it is wont to expend its morbid 
symjiathy. This exasperation of UTitation in the viscera, 
and for the most ]jart in the ganglionic nct->v(jrk about tlio 
stomach and liver, coiii'v ides, therefore, with an attack of 
neuralgia : it is aii invariable concomitant and cause; and 
you iiiiglit as well expect to find a bvaili without vis<*(Ta, 
as a clironie nerve pain without visceral iriitation. In 
faet, neuralgia is a rude ellbrt of the disordertid viscera to 
throw their destructive irritation upon some extenial and 
less vital part; it is a piocess of salvation to the cc'^tie of 
life, and W'e ra'cordmgly find neuralgic patients the most 
long lived. Besides, it is notorious that, although tic 
dimloi^renx dostioys the comlort of life, it inwer destroys 
life ifi'^lf Were tlic internal disorder to be coiicenti ated, 
then it would sap the organs that ;^’e most essential to 
existence : a neuralgic outbreak inevents this. It is an 
observation worthy of rceonl, th<it in those* cases wlicrc 
the patient from tic has been released from it at an age 
beyond seventy years, he has rapidly sunk into the 
grave; as if the pain had become a necessary stimulus to 
the frame, or had saved its nobler parts from destroying 
disorder. 

As may be readily conceived, the frequent repetition of 
the same irritation m a nerve, renders it more and more 
easily the prey of the internal mischief: until the smallest 
possible increase of the latter suffices to induce aii attack : 
and the minutest causes operate violently. The stomach 
being in a state of nervous dyspepsia is abtonishingly alive 
to dietetic irritatives, which are a fertile cause. Whatever 
agents disturb the n^jtrition of the body, be it for ever so 
short a period, are apt to bring on an attack; hence the 
operation of mental causes, gusts of anger, surprise, &c.; 
hence, too, the efquisite sense of barometric and thermo- 
metric changes in the air, and of its electric vudssitudes, 
which tic patients possess; these causes disturbing the 
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general nutrition of the frame, toll more especially upon 
the visceral centre of it, lighting up its chronic irritation. 
I have known a neuralgic snfferei, who felt and predicted 
a snow storm many hours before it took place, and at a 
time when the sky wiis clear and serene: but on looking 
to the barometer, I found it had experienced the electric 
change iis accurately as, hut not more so than, the patient. 
In fact, the nutrition of the skin is always more or less 
deteriorated, and lacks the power to re-aet nyion atmo- 
splieric eomlitions, dependent on the internal state of the 
body, it is less alOe, in consequence of that state being 
defective, to resist extenial ii..pressioiis, and the patient 
is often puzzled to account lor all^^ttack, when an accurate 
barometfT or eletdroiiieter would inf(>rm liim of the exciting 
cause. 

What is the neuralgic eiuistitution 1 I have almost 
invariably o1)served the d;s('ase among men lu tiiose of 
great muscular ])o\ver, and who have beei' in the habit of 
exerting it f'cely, and at same time taxing Jicu viscera 
witl) bigh li\mg and \eiieic:d exhauslion- uivumstaiices 
most likely to create irritation in Mstoia, and to render 
the sfnnal c<ird and its nerves the oaiL in winch to excite 
a morbid sympatb.y But the m.ihulv is also observable 
in persons who iinvc^w'orked their biaiiis to tiio detuincnt 
of thou stomachs, vouch they at tlie s.inio time woiiied 
with stimulants On tlicse two grounfls \\c find more of 
the disease among military men, and haid vvorked men of 
the law, than any others « Among imnnn it occurs in 
those whose, dt'cjily feeling minds have tiinichul upon the 
integi’ity of the viscera; or in those wlio liavo sirained the 
latter by raind cliild-bearing, and pioluiiged nursing of 
thoir cliildrcai. The (uj^ most liable to it is between tli^y- 
live and fifty years • bn1 it begins at otlier dates. Once 
estahlLshcil, it is genemlly voiso in the spring than at 
othoi seasons: stormy we.dher mid low-flying clouds, with 
alternations of sunshine and gloom, at aiiy period of the 
year exaspeiatc it. 

Certain nerv^es of tlie body are more liable to neuralgic 
disease than others, and tliesc lia^e been written and 
spoken of as distinct maladies. To the neuralgia of the 
nerve whose branches come out of the hone above the eye¬ 
ball, under the eye, and m the lower jaw,%scmling branches 
to the whole side of the face, and to the teeth, the specific 
term of itc douloureux is usually applied. When the large 
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ncive which runs behind the hip-joint down the baclc of 
the thigh is affected, the <li6case is called sciatica. But 
tic also 0 ( *urs, and indeed, is pretty frequent in the nei-ves 
of the arm, especially of the fore-arm. As a transitory 
sign of dysjKqjsia, it is often felt in the fingers, in the 
shoulders, and in the ribs; for the shoulder pain, T have 
seen calomel given, under the idea that the liver was at 
faultT mid I have seen leeches afiplied tor supposed plcinisij 
which some sal-volatilc immediately remrived ; so little are 
these sympathies recognized’ Worst of all, tic is occa¬ 
sionally iiniverSiil, every principal niTve in the body being 
attacked m the (oiirsc of t\jq;ntv-ioui hoius. I liavc seen 
two cases of tic of tJic enhre skin of the bcily excejit the 
filer: in one case, to such an iiitciisc degree, that cxiiosiire 
of the hiind out ol a glovi* loi ti\r niiiiiijt,/ cauHcil exipiisite 
T^ain. TIjc skin, and indeed tlc^ a\)iujc siib.stance of one or 
oolh legs eie ocuisicnabv t’.scat of severe nerve pain. 
Tlic scalp, being liugclv po)\idcd with animal nerves, 
wliK li, nioioovcr lUTr .m a h ird, inelastK* tissue, is tlip seat 
ol na"'t scM'i'f' Tieui:il'‘(.<, wliicli, lUMhr the name ol 
ht'af^'i<h(\ is the daiiv toiinent of thousands. All 
these ioims aic loniicidi'd willi the same intimate condi¬ 
tion of*thc [uiiifd IK ,ii'd mtli some ][»lias(! of visceial 
imtat* ' 11 , alvavs ot a nervous kind, but sometimes with 
the addition of mucous diuangcinciit*.' It is vein, ui our 
present knovvledgi' of tlie nervous system, to sjicdilate as 
to the cause why <mc nerve, ratliei than another, liecomes 
the seat of morbul .svnqiathy and jiain. We liavc some 
grounds for saying that livi'i" deiaiigemcnt is conneited 
withscmfn;«, tlial nervous disorder of tlu* stoinachitselt 
IS mostly found witli tir of the face, and that, when uri- 
tation of the w’omli's supcr.i<ldeil to that of the stomach, 
tie of the scalp, or lurvous headache, is the most «*ommon 
result. Yet a!' these an' liable to exceptions: flic great 
point of ynacijce is to know that viscei al disoider of some 
sort is at tlie bottom of iluiii all, and to detect the i>liasc 
of that disorder. 

The treatment of muralgia is, in great measure, de^icn- 
dent on the duration of the disease; for the longer it 
has existed, the greiifecr the probability tliat tlic visceral 
derangement has reached the point of obstructed function, 
and vice versa. .In recent and not very intense cases, the 
excited state of the viscera points to the expediency of 
employing those remedies of the water cure that diminish 
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irritation, sncli as tlic wet-slicet packing, fomentations, 
short hip hatlis, small tjuantitics of w'ator, gentle exercise, 
mild diet. In the, older cases, when* inui'ous disorder and 
ohtrvAited function of the viscera obtain, it may he neces¬ 
sary to use the wct-shcct packing from time to time, hut 
the Htmidaiuiff agencies of the cure should especially he 
brought into play, such as the sweating, prolonged sitz 
liaths, the douche, large doses of watei*, and, if the legs ho 
not the affected pints, a good amount of exercise: if they 
are, a good amount of frii turn. But th(,se are. gf‘neralities, 
and m this more than in any other ehioinc di.^easc, we 
find commuiglmg of svm[)toi!is, and ronflietiiig*’ considera¬ 
tions of age, the exdtnig the constitutional ten¬ 

dency, pnwions treatment, hahits, Ate, of the ji.itient, 
which must swMy't,he]ira(l]tionei wlieii the details of ticat 
ment are to he dVuimmod Tliu,s, sweating may be 
indicated, anil to a ceitain extent should he jiraetisod, hut 
the age of htty-fi\e }eais, adiled to mental distress, as an 
excititjg eaiis(*, may lender the j'aL.eui’s Iie.id full; m 
wiiich (‘as(‘, the edeet of the sweating on‘•the imlsc and 
head should be Avatched, stop]>e<l imiiKiiliiitely on fulness 
of tlie foirner and tightness of tin* latter, and the wet-sheet 
])acking or fomentations had i(‘coiiise to, in order hyrediicc 
the cnvulatioii geticrally, and that of the head mpa.rtiuilar, 
havmg done which, \ve letuiii to the main indication. Of 
course these uccessarj wamleniigs from that indication 
]trolong the process of euro - hut it is for w-ant of sucli 
precautions as I have just alluded to, that the water or 
any other treatment heeomii a dangorous one, as it is sure 
to do in non-professional hands. In the course of the 
treatment c||||kiin disagi-eeables aie also apt to aiise, which 
it is AV'cll the iiatient i^ioiild understand beforehand, so 
that he may avoid discouragement. 

The first is actual*sc of pain. This liappens in 
the earlier part of the tn*atment, and is accounted for by 
taking, as a basis, the facit hcremhefore mentioned, that 
neuralgia is itself a rude effort of the viscera to save them¬ 
selves hy throwing their irritation on the external nerves. 
Now, the eficct of the water treatment is exactly the 
same: it places the viscera in the ha,t possible position of 
vitality to effect this diversion in their own favour. No 
wonder, then, that at first the eflbrt^tlms encouraged 
should be towards the nerves, already Ihc recipients of 
the internal morbid sympathy, and that the old pain should 
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he increased. But, as ■will now he x>lain, this is rather a 
sign of the wholcbomo action of tlic treatmemt, and should 
he a ground fur hope rather than dcspon(leiu*y. For, as 
gradually the whole skin is brought into a more iietivc 
state of function, the visceral irritation is thrown upon U 
in its extent, or upon tho iow'Ci part of the digestive camil 
in the sliape of diarrhoea^ 

The secon<l disagrci'ablc is the nausea and general 
malame which attend the lirisk action of the water-treat- 
nicnt m tins malady. Y(‘t, Avithout these, tlierc is little 
chance of cure; foi they are the signals of that uprisiiig 
of the digestive organs which precedes a cadtical action in 
some other organs "Tis(eral irritation tliat attends 
neuralqia is one of the most deojOy-seated and inveterate 
in character, and the, uprooting of ii^.vs therefore a per- 
turbatmg process foi the time heui^«?*thc disjointing of a 
'long standing bad ariangeuKuit is not elieeted witlmut 
some iiu;om enicucc, hut the end jiistilics and compensates 
for that For tho shoil sitz liatlis, or long foot baths, 
relieve very nmch of the niiiisoa aud malaise Irom fimc to 
time. ,As ought be expected, these signs arc more pro¬ 
minent ill ohl tluin in young ueurahjia. Hut T hold that 
no it(, of a fixed kind c.in be got rid ol without .^ome 
critical action, and tli.it, generally, a bilious oiiti»ouriiig by 
the mouth and by the liowcls, oi ^Aveatuig, or an itchy 
eruption of the skm: hut never boils.* 

Case XVII^Sciatica. 

Tliis patient is brother of the most distinguished of the 
metropolitan surgeons, who, indeed, recommended him to 
come to me for a trial of the wat^^r-treatment. He is fifty 
years of age, a person of most active mind, o(;cupying 
nimself during a long day wdtli matters of grave ana 
complex character, and even filling up hours that are not 

• In his paper on the water cure, in “ Colburn’s Monthly Magazine” 
lor September, 1845, Sir Edward Lytton says, “ that neuralgia is one 
of the disoascB not curable by tho water-treatment.” Of course, his 
own experience is very sijpall ground on which to frame this statement, 
which is altogether incorrect. Had he been my patient, he would 
have had opportunity of hearing the contrary from one at least of the 
patients who are thp subjects of the following cases. _ But this is one 
ot several inaccuracies m tho paper in question, inevitable by a nou- 
professional person wnting on a medical subject. 
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rcco^ized as those of business with botany, gjardening, &e.; 
in snort giving his mind no rest. Witluil his position 
brought him, as host or guest, into not unfrccjiient dinner¬ 
parties, wJicrc, though moderate^ he could scarcely he as 
ah&fimnt as, considenng the mental labour and slight 
bodily exercise he tof>k, he ought to have been. The con- 
secpiencc was, that the digestives began to give way; he 
fell into ill health; and alter two years of dyspeptic dis-, 
order, the internal irritation attempted to relieve itself hy 
the production of tic douloureux m the sciatic nerves. He 
bore this for one year, trying, meanwhile, a vanity of 
remedies, but to no purpose The pain drew the affected 
leg lip, so that in -walking he eoui ',^not put the flat of the 
foot on* the ground • and it iJso obliged him to stooj). 

He had a vanotjV" ol dyspeptic signs, although want of 
appetite was not uni;. i.Thit a sw^illen tongue, somewhat 
Split, inflamed back of the tliroat, red e>eliils, yellow white 
of the eyes, and general want of activity m the skin, 
bespoke something WToiig at the eeiKi;.^ of nutrition, and 
in that' conviction I treated Ins digestive organs and slan, 
leaving the sciatica to follow in tlinir tram. For ne-ai’ly 
five wei'ks he was packed once, anA then twice, daily, in 
the wet sheet, the cold shallow batli, and sometmi?iK tlie 
cold drip]«ng sheet aftei it, he took the cold sitz bath 
once, and sometimes- twice, daily; occasionally, lie had a 
dripping sheet instead of a sitz liath, he drank ten to 
twelve tumblers of winter; took lioise exercise; and in 
diet avoided all hot Ikpiids whatever, taking only cold 
milk and waiter, bread, butter, mutton, bce+', jioultry, 
potatoes, and nee. After a month of this so4 of treat¬ 
ment, and when the tongue had diminished, and the 
infiammation of the threat much subsided, I began to 
sweat him and douche him daily, he took the sitz bath 
daily; the dose of w^atcr was mereased, and the system 
was vigorously pusheil. Under it, lie began to have swim¬ 
mings 111 the head, occasionally nausea, and “knocked up” 
feeling, and his bow’cls acted for some time irregularly, 
sometimes torpid, but more freipicntly relaxed. Such is 
the outline of the treatment which lie pursued to the end 
of the second month, when all maiiniT of engagements 
obliged him to leave Malvern, although against my advice. 
It is proper to state also, that in the cowse of treatment 
here, lie ran up to London for a few days; so that his 
residence near me was a trifle under two months. At 
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leaving, I gave him directions to pursue a modified treat¬ 
ment at home. The pain was as nearly gone as possible 
before he left Malvern. Tins was in the autumn of 1844, 
and I hoard nothing whatever of him until June, 1845, 
when the following letter from him gave me his history in 
the interval, and confirmed the complete success of the 
treatment;— 

“ London, June 15^/*, 1845. 

“My dear Sir—I always intended reporting to you, 
sooner or later, the result of my consulting you, of my 
residence under your rare at Malvern for two months, and 
of my subsequent adoption, to a limited extent, of the 
treatment you rccomii% .,i^d. I might have reported my 
complete restoration to health and strength some weeks 
ago, but constant and pressing cngap:ements left me no 
time to do anything which 1 4 j)Jjlii‘p^st})one ; and further¬ 
more, I thought it would be more satisfactory to see how 
far I could stand the trial of parliamentary work in Lon¬ 
don, and not halWi^before I was fairly out of cover. I 
was ccrtaiiilyjscnt to you, after two years’ illness and one 
year’s scuitica, as one of the incurables. My general 
health improved greatly during my residence at Malvern. 
I so far lost the sciatica, that, though I only walked with 
dilfic'ilty and c^jnsiderable pain when I went there, I 
Walked perfectly free from pain wlieft I left. You told me 
I ought to have remained another month at least, and I 
believe my cure would have been much more rapid had I 
done so. On my retuni home, I adhered pretty closely 
to your orders as to regimen till Chnslmas, about ten 
weeks afjer 1 left you, drinking about six tumblers of 
water per diem, taking a bath in some sliaiie nearly every 
day, and occasionally a wet slieet^imder blankets. Though 
1 was never afterwards inconvenienced by sciatica, I was 
occasionally reminded tliat it had not been fairly exorcised: 
but these sensations very gradually subsided. I then 
occasionally felt lumbago when I got up in the mornin" 
to a degree which, in former times, was generally followed 
by severe shock on a sudden, which laid me on my bac'*' 
for a fortnight; but since I was under your treatment 
this has invariably gone off after breakfast in a fc \ 
minutes’ walking—a perfectly new feature in my case. I 
have gradually resumed my former occupations without 
inconvenience, \nth somewhat more indulgence than here¬ 
tofore in point of hours; and I have gradually dropped 

0 
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into my old habits of living, which were always moderate ; 
that is to say, drinking wmc only in company, continuing 
my five or six tumblers of water m the course of the 
twenty-four hours, and daily shower-bath, or dripping 
sheet, when from home, with a dry sheet afterwards. 1 
think I am now, in all respects, as well as I ever was, 
making a due allowance for a diiicrcnce of powers between 
twenty and fifty years of age, 

“ 1 am told that a rcsideiKjc at Malvern, free from the 
cares and anxieties of business, would account for this 
beneficial change, irrespective of the peculiar treatment T 
unddSrwcnt there. That may .lie: but partial trials of 
change of air and scene previousi.^ijdiad not produced any 
marked effect, .xnd I attribute my restoration from very 
serious derangemoij^ipf tlie nervous system entirely to the 
very rational and intelngil.lc xuodc of treatment atloptcd by 
you. You explained the cause of my disorder , you gave 
me the rationale of your tn^atment, you stated the effects 
that you anticipated from tJiat treatnn ut, and those effects 
resulted. I think it, therefoic, sound logi« to refer the 
result to the treatment. Mrs.-’s* case was most suc¬ 

cessfully treated, and the effect continues. I think it, 
therefore, hut due to attribute our improvement con¬ 
dition to your skill; and I have not hesitated, and .shall 
not hesitate to bear tilis testimony in all quarters. Wishing 
you every success, 

“ I remain, ray dear Sir, 

^ “ Most truly yours, 


This paliient remains perfectly well now (July, 1847). 

Case XVII.— Neuralgia of both Legs, 

In the summer of 1843, a gcntlemim of thirty-two years 
of age, who had formerly been in the army, and had then 
led a very dissipated life, placed himself under my care at 
Malvern. He nad drank largely of spirits, had passetl 
through the stages of nervous dyswpsia, and was now 
amved at a complication of irritateo* and obstructed func- 
tiou of the digestive organs that was quite lamentable. 

r 

•• I 

* This patient's lady had been under xny care for some minor 
ailments. 
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He had also been twice salivated with merenry. His skin, 
jialc as death—his soft, flabby limbs—sraall, rapid, and 
compressible pulse—all besi»uke the extent of tlie iiitenial 
mischief which originated this painful affection of the 
limbs These last were racked with pain night after niglit, 
notwithstanding enormous doses of oinatcs, and it was 
only-towards morning that, between them and exhaus¬ 
tion, he dozed for an hour or two. The pain freiiucntly 
returned in the day; but, oddly enough, he couhl then 
suspend it, by tightening a cord round the upjier part of 
the thighs; the pain, iKwevcr, rt‘tnrnin^ when he Black¬ 
ened it. This was of y *^use in the night. The pains 
commenced at the hijf^joint, and between that and the 
ankle, there was not an inch of the liiuh free from it; and 
it w\as of an intensity that i nade tj »e ■*perspiration stand on 
his face _ 

I have said there was a complication of irritation and 
congestion within, and 1 theicfoic treated tlie case par¬ 
tially for botli. packed in t)ie wet sheet•twiee a 

day for a wc<^x ! the next Avc'ok he was pa(;ked two sue- 
cessive days, and swi'/ated the third; and this was con¬ 
tinued for nearly a month Meantime, he had the cold 
shalluw hath after ea« h of tlie aliove processes, the drip¬ 
ping blicet onc(f or twice m the (Jay, according to the 
amount of pain; every other night he w’tis fomented on 
the stomach for an hour at bedtime; he drank twelve to 
fifteen tumblers daily, and ate sparingly; his exercise was 
considerable, as the tic was ijUKit for hours together, and 
did not interfere with his w^alkmg This first month was 
one of privation to him, for the pains were much increased, 
but as I had •anticipated and told him this, his confidence 
and patience held out ag*amst iU. Still, for seven weeks 
they were severe; in the eighth and ninth weeks they 
gradually diminished. In the tenth week a most extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance occurred. One night the pains 
were terribly agmvated—almost as bad as ever; he had 
shiverings, and felt altogether nervous. After a few hours, 
this was succeeded by an excessive flow of pale urine, 
imin suddenly ceased^ and lie never had it aftenvards / I 
nave no doubt that, tn this renewed disorder, there was an 
effort made by the viscera; that effort produced the 
shivering and Eftrvousness. and resulted in the flow of 
what is called “hysterical urine.” It is quite certain, 
however, that the cure dates from tliat day; ne never had 
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pain afterwards. It is necessary to state, that durinf; the 
last five wrecks he had been sweated tmd douched daily, 
besides a sitz bath of half an liour, and large quantities of 
water; sr) that the stimulus of the treatment nad had full 
I^lay. His spirits and general condition had imiffoved, but 
not BulSicicntly to satisfy me, and I therefore detained him 
here a month after the cessation of the pain, and continued 
the douche and other tonic treatment: but nothing seemed 
to elicit more pain. I look upon this as one of the best- 
defined instmujes of organic etlbrt on the part of the viscera 
that could bo produced, and altogether as an extraordinary 
case. ^ 

Case XIX.—Trip DorLoruErK oj- the Faok 

1 , 

The subject of this case is a military officci*, fifty foar 
years old, ol amazing m’lsdd.ii po'V'i‘T, viii. ,i ho has 
always’I'''011 in the ‘..'hit >f tACK'ihjiig to the utmost in 
hard riding, hard .talking, md athletic exercises 
lived in the asual st. ' of vciitlcmcu of g- d »'miiv ami 
tortuiic, 'Inu'd wi a ot Ui.'.nes, wuh Jbud of all 

niamicf of cmidimeuts, 0: mk sc\cii oi eight glub&os of 
wine at and utter dinner, stiujig cofic', strong tea, but 
was not dissii^ited in >lhcr lespetts A fovv' years bade 
ho had some mental distress. Wliiit T simpeit to have 
taken place is t^liis . Ins mode of diet initatiMl an excitable 
stomach, his exce.ssive e\cr,*ises irritated hi.s sjaual cord, 
the seat of the will; the former played on the latter, 
which was ready to receive imtatioii, and th^ nerves of 
the left side of the faccj^ proceedmg from thh spinal cord, 
derived their morbid sensation from it wlicn it was thus 
exerting morbid sympathies with the viscera. The tic 
commenced about four years before he came to me, 
was at first confined to the mim of the upper jaw^ left side, 
but grailiially spread to tlie lip. It very often came 
without any movement of the lip, or jaw) but was sure to 
come on with it, so that eating was a senous oneration for 
liim. He underwent a variety of treatments lor it; and, 
among others, an attempt was made to separate the 
nervous twigs of the gum from the main branch of the 
nerve, by cutting down to the bone. Tlite seemed to take 
the edge oft' the pain for a period, but it returned as 
before. Homoeopathy was tried with some success, also ^ 
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but several reasons obliged liim to give it up. He passed 
the greater part of the winter, 1844jOn the shores of the 
Baltic, in which he bathed daily. This bathing brouglit 
on diaiThcea, and considerable relief, in the midst of which 
lie was called to England: continued his old plan of diet, 
and soon got the tic as bad as ever. He then came to me. 
Ail-the BIOTS of nervous disease of the stomach weie 
shown in Iiis tongue, throat, eyes, sensations, &c.; but 
his appetite was good, which, no doubt, was the reason 
whcrelore no restriction had been hitherto placed on his 
dieh except by the homoeopathic jihysician. 

Ilis diet was immediat^ V changed to the simple rule of 
my esuiblishment, an# as his body had been well used to 
(old winter, and Avas m good (,ondition, brisk treatment 
''"as as>i>]icd at oi'ct^ He 'vvms pafbtd in two successive 
wet >iie(‘tR, moiijiug and with cold shallow bath 

^oc s»> f)i seven minutes cacli; and took the sitz 
b.ith t(‘r tiiice quarters ol e" )'ir at noon, lie wwe the 
a1 d'jiiiiitai ('omprcs'3*fil! ..j'q <1' ik fifteen tundilcrs of 
and ^'ulkod siy miivs daily. After a 

.to ' ht ’je Siuk th(‘ •uclie lur live or ux minutes at 
j '.Ol' ill’.'' Im' k'ig ‘fi /. bath ui the CAdiimr, in yiinee of 
the •‘(Olid j,i.'king oon"‘*o,,(,; tht; ])ackmg \\<\s- omitted 
altogether lor two "r tn davs,^ind the douche takc'ii 
twice. Tins w"as done m oi (tei to gi' c rosjutefrom the pain 
which was loii.^ed e,uli time he was laid in the wet sheet. 
In fact, the pljenonieiion of increased jiain, to which I 
have alluded m the text, "v^is very jialyiaLe in this gen¬ 
tleman, whose excellent re-active powTi was thus exhibited. 
HoweveiPj he w’as resolute, and did and Lore everything 
lie was desired to do, and had Ins reward, for at the end 
of four weeh the tic w'as nearly* gone. He went home f or 
a few w'eeks, continued a modified treatment, hut not the 
strict diet he had wuth me, ami the tic remained just as it 
An^as when he left me, now and then “simmering.” He 
returned for a fortnight, took to brisk treatment a.gain, 
and got rijl of the pain altogether. As easterly winds 
had always agOTavated it, I recommended him (it being 
the month of September) to spend a few wTcks at some 
place on the Devoiflhire coast, until the middle of October, 
and then to migrate to the south of IVance for the winter, 
so as to estaUiMi the freedom from pain whidi his treat¬ 
ment at Malvern had etfeebSi. Since he left, he has sent 
me repeated accounts of himself, each aimouncing that 
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“all is right;” at which I rejoice, as it si)eak8 of the well- 
hemg of au excellent man, and pmns taking patient.* 

It should be added, that diarrhoea of two or three days 
repeated several times, was the only critical action that 
marked this case. 

It must not be expected that all eases of fadal tic arc 
curable so soon as this. In this instance, much had. no 
doubt, been done by the previous bathing in the Baltic, 
and its results in diarrhoea; and the constitution of the 
patient was excellent. Gencnilly, it requires many 
months of assiduous water-treatment to undermine this 
tedious malady; and in ma)i^‘:^scs it certainly fails, 
though as often, I think, from the want of patience of the 
suffeier, as inethcacy of the treatment Still, it docs fail; 
and the well-known owso of a iiopular nohlcmaii, wlio wns 
a long time under treutimjit at Mahcrn, is a uotahlo 
instance of this; he ■vvas, not one jot better. Altogether, 
it is the most mveteiate of neuralgic cmnohiints 

Flying neuralgic ]>."unF! of tlu' iibs7 especially over and 
about the lioait, ol the lingers and arms,' ai*e always 
symptomatic of jiassnu lUireast' of irritation in the viscera, 
and are best treated wotli hot fomentations to the stomach, 
cold hip baths, dripping sheets, or foot baths, acc'udjiig to 
the presence or absen/e ot mucous and feverish signs, 
the fomentations being most inojicr when such are 
present, and the other means if they arc absent. In 
violent fits oi Jiseed the fomentations, with copious 

water dnnking the while, arc the best soothing remedy, 
and seldom fail to alleviate, if not put down the attack. 
And this—which I have proved in a grent iiiimber of 
instances—forms a very strong argument for the origin of 
neuralgic ailments m the Viscera. In like manner, tootlir 
ache^ which is very often ‘Atic of the nerves of the teeth, 
is relieved by fomenting the stomach, foot baths, and 

• I seize the opportunity of bearing tliis te‘?timony lo the fairness 
and implicit regularily ot this patient, wlio will siiiile to see it thus 
recorded. But most militaiy men are uxcelleut patients, and the 
phyHtian may always lely that his injunctions will be conscientiously^ 
nilfillcd by them. The same api'lies to menloers of the Society of 
Fnends, and, to a great extent, to Scotchmen—all three well regulated 
cluBhcs. I’hcy only can know the comfort of havingcBUch patients who 
aie 1w)ul)le«l by the indolence, capnee, unreasonauleuess and irreg^i- 
laritv of the far greater number, who thereby gam no healtJi for 
themselves and no credit for the pli} siciau. 
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drinking water freely. In all such cases, the relief is 
owin^ to the transfer of irritation from the interior to the 
exterior. 

Neuralgia is for the most part as I have said, a tedious 
malady to cure. At this moment, I have with me a 
gentleman who offers another exception to this rule. A 
le\^ words wull tell bis case, its treatment, and the result 
up to this time. 

Case XX.— Sciatica. 

The patient is thirty years old. For five years he has had 
severe and increasing sf*’ A‘a of the left side Resident in 
Ciinada, he then underwent all kinds of treatment—^mercury, 
of course, in alamdance, sind lodme, until his head and face 
swelled; he was poisoned Jjv it, u' .fact. Besides this, he 
had been greatly given to sp*f?!t drinking. In November, 
1845, lie readied England, purposely to try the water 
cure, and came jmder my care the latter end of that 
month. Between his lauding and his arrival at Malvern, 
he was induced, during a shoit stay with his friends, 
to try acupuncture; but the netMiles gave him exquisite 
torture, and considerably augmented the neuralgic pain. 
In £.pitc, however, of the bad medicinal treatment he had 
undergone, his constitulion, natiually of the strongest, 
retained a good degree of vigour. Yet to look at him, 
when wfilkiiig, bent almost double with pain and limping, 
one would not have given much for his chances of 
recoveiy. • 

The action of the treatment in this case was immediate. 
He was ♦fomented at night, and paiikcd in the wet sheet 
morning and evening for an hoiy, with a cold shallow bath 
afterwards. He drank twelve to fifteen tumblers of water, 
and lived on mutton, farinaceous puddings, bread and 
butter. After two weelcs of this, he was packed m two 
sheets succe.ssively, in the morning, and one in the 
evening, with the douche for three minutes at noon. He 
wore a compress all the time. For the first fortnight, the 
})ain^ was somewhat roused whilst in the wet sheet, but 
subsided immedi^ely in the shallow bath. In three 
weeks he felt little or no pain at all, except when he sat 
down on the floor, and tried to stretch the neuralgic leg 
out as straight as the other. In walking he felt none, 
nor was any halt in his gait, or any stooping, iierceptible • 
in short, he declared himself in all particulars well, and 
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that this sciatica^ which, for five years, had not only 
resisted all means, hut increased notwiths tanding them, 
had in one month yielded to simple water. The last 1 
heard of this patient was, that he was the most vigorous 
dancer of Scotch reels at a party for that juirposc; this 
was three months after his first coming to me. 

Here is another case, which, although the subject of it 
was not young, was cured in a brief period. 

Case XXI.— §ciatica. 

This gentleman, a solicitor, was'fifty-six years old in 
December, 1846, when he came to me. lie had led, 
generally, the sedcntal> > .cidental to his profession, 
but on particular occashais, had more tlian an usual shfuc 
of exercise attendant on it also. lie had lived what is 
called temperately; that is, ho had taJk/’- wine freely, but 
it did not intoxicate him Ife was inclined tn corpulency, 
weighing fifteen stone before he came to Malvern, which he 
left weighing thirteen stone. 

The malady commenced in September, 1845, sudd^'nly, 
and when lie was apparently in the best of health. It at 
first attocked the ba 'is., causing lumbago pain, so as to 
render stooping impracticable. Changing in character 
from an ache to a sharj) kind, the pain extended from the 
Joins into the buttock, and thenijc into the back of the 
thigh, and down the leg. It grew worse and woisc up to 
May, 1846, when it drew up and crippled the^leg—the 
right; one. At this point he began to use active measures 
against it; the back and: buttock were cujuicd several 
times; the vapour bath was used; medicines of difierent 
kinds were taken, as were also some medicinal waters at 
Shap, the quality of which I know not. In July, 1846, 
he underwent acupuncturation; but neither the needles 
nor any of the other remedies availed anything. 

On fah of September^ 1846, he came to me. After some 
preliminary rubbing with the dripping-sheet, he was sub¬ 
mitted to wet-sheet packing, once and then twice a day, 
with prolonged sitz baths, and hot fomentations to the 
abdomen at bedtime. He drank ten or f^elve tumblers 
of water daily* walked as much as his leg would allow 
him to do.^ His diet restricted him to the use of ammal 
food four times a week. The sciatic pain was aggravated 
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by these means; for which, at the end of a fortnight, the 
sweating process, with the douche, and long sitz baths, 
were sxibstiiuted; and he continuea the use of tlu^se daily 
up to the time of his departure from Malvern, which was 
only four weeks from his arrival. At the end of the third 
week, there was some degree of nausea, foul mouth, broken 
sl^p, tendency to diairhcca, and that general malaise 
whicn betokens critical action in the boilv. It was so with 
him, though incomplete; for subsequently to this he had 
but little pain, comparatively speaking. At the end of a 
month his avocations obliged him to leave Malvern; and 
he went away armed wil*\ ihstnictions from me to pnictisc 
occasional sweatings, aiTernating with wet-sheet packings, 
sitz baths, and now and tlien a shower bath, for want of 
a (louche. The quantity of^v^t^r +, be drunk was dimi¬ 
nished in conseqiumce/of tlic necessity he was under of 
employing his brain laboriously; with which laige watcr- 
drmking is always «"ia'nipatible--daiigerou8 even 
The scifiticji finally and entirely lett him aboinfChrist- 
mas, ]84(). In February, 1847, he WTote to me as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Ijhave put off writing to you for longer than I intended, 
and i feel sorry I did not sooner impose upon myself so 
grateful a task. Tbe day I left Mfdvem I dined at Wor¬ 
cester, and in walking up and down the streets waiting 
for the omnibus, I found how much my (complaint was 

f one, to my inexpressible satisfaction. When I got to 

*- f I was still better, and it has gradually worn away; 

and I am now as free from it as ever I was in my life; and 
more, mf general health is better and more vigorous than 
it haa been for thirty years. W/ilking and horse exercise 
I can go through with more ease and ardour than I could 
liave uoDc for many, many years past. 

“ When I got here from your agreeable place, I followed 
up the shower bath once a day—viz., in the moniing, and 
suitable exercise; but I was not able to go through the 
other processes. I found myself so rapidly recovering that 
I thought there was no occasion for it. And dthoiigdi you 
said I should never ^et quite well without a crisis, I assure 
you I have done so, and without even a relapse.” 

(I am not th^ess convinced that this gentleman had an 
incomplete crisis, as above mentioned. In this month of 
July, 1847, I hear, through an indirect channel, that he 
remains perfectly well.) 
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Of J^EEvous Headache, the cause is still to be sought 
iu the viscera; and the crises of the water-treatment which 
effect its cure are all produced in them. Vomiting, chronic 
relaxation of the bowels, copious and loaded urine, attend 
its disappearance, but never boils nor irritation of the 
skin: in many instances the cause of nervous headache is 
to be found in disordered function of the womb, and 
especially m excessive or difficult menstruation; in these 
the stoppage of the excess, or removal of the difficulty, is 
equivalent to a curative crisis. It cannot be denied, how¬ 
ever, that tliis last class of causes renders neivous head¬ 
ache exceedingly unmanageably, by this, as it is by all 
other plans of treatment. The uterine organs acquire 
morbid habits of action, occuning witli periodical regu¬ 
larity, and it is difficjjj t to j ireak them. Tliis is more 
especially the case whenj’‘irrdi a jiroper amount of men¬ 
struation, it comes slowly with pain, and is extended over 
eight or nine days; these cases ^re^ften intractable. 
When the headaolio is (;omiccted*with excessive and 
quickly flowing menstruation, tJie water-treatment is much 
more certain in its (‘iirative result. Arising from any 
cause, nervous headache, which keeps a fixwi period of 
accession, is much less readily curable than that which is 
induced at uncertain times by varying perturbating cir¬ 
cumstances ; once break the period, and you have it under 
coimuainL And iu all cases the patient must have 
patience; like other tic diseases (for this is only a tic of the 
scalp) it is very rarely cured hy a cou]) de-main: indeed, 
the attempt to do so by urging on excessive treatment, 
more usumlv exasperates the complaint; the ♦phase of 
visceral irritation on which it depends is so precise as to 
require the nicest adaptation of the amount of stiiuulus 
applied. Moreover, this is eminently one of those dis¬ 
eases, the relief obtained for which from the water cure 
is more experienced after that treatment has ceased for 
some time, than in the course of it. 

There is the occasional as well as the curative treatment 
of tic of the head or nervous headache. To subdue it for 
the nonce, a cold dripping sheet, well ijibbed over the body 
for three or four mmutes, and repeawd evcir two hours 
or so, is, with some, a good remedy. A cold foot bath for 
fifteen minutes, repeated eveiy tnree or Tour hours^ suc¬ 
ceeds with others. Tbc cold sitz bath for twenty imnutcs 
or more is often successful. Finally, hot fomentations to 
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tlie pit of tlio stomach are of the greatest benefit, except 
when there is excessive menstruation, in which event they 
arc inadmissible. In trying any of the above, it is neces¬ 
sary to drink water more or less freely, according to the 
fever present, and the mucous symptoms, and to frequently 
change the aodominal compress. We are often obliged to 
try- one after another of all these remedies. My experience 
speaks in favour of the foot baths and sitz baths, in the 
great number of cases: that is, where a tonic cffecjt alone 
IS required. Where, together with the nervous symptoms, 
there is deficient secretion from the digestive mucous 
surface, and constipation bowels, dry mouth, hot breath, 
&c., attend, foracuLatiAis arc preferable. The rubbing 
sheet is for the sliglitcr headaches. But packing m the 
wet sheet, sweating, and the douche, are nob admissible. 

The curative tieatmcnt headacJte is regulated 

in the main, by the same circumstances as the occasional. 
It is necessary to ascertain the amount of sccretorial dis¬ 
order which is audeif to the nervous; how far mucous 
derangement, find feverish excitement cousetjuent on it, are 
combined wiill the nervous pain, and the condition of the 
uterine functions. Generally there is much disorder of the 
muco^.'s membrane in this chronic headache, owing very 
often to the violent medicines thal^have been employed 
against it, and agamst the constipation of bowels which 
almost as often attends. In this case, the partial packmg 
with a wet towel twice a day, gradually proceeding to the 
employment of the sheet, sli^iuld be used; with the cold 
sitz bath for half an hour, once or twice daily, the 
abdominakcompress frequently changed, and a somewhat 
capious use of water. The diet^hould be chiefly farina¬ 
ceous, me^t being taken only twice or thrice a week, and 
the exercise should be rather free than otherwise, provided 
the stomach digests a good portion of food. This sort of 
treatment should be persisted in, until tlie reduction of 
the mucous symptoms, for the most part announced by 
some iutcmal crisis, is well establialicd. In the course of 
effecting this, it is more than probable that exasperation 
of the neadaohe m^ occur, and especially immediately 
preceding some crisil^if the bowels: for the efforts of the 
body to that end are all made througli the nervous system, 
which is roused f) them by the treatment. Accordingly, 
when such occur and induce severe headache, the treat¬ 
ment must be relaxed, or suspended for a few days or a 
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week; and the patient may be assured, meanwhile, that 
the pain is here of favourable augury, certifying the active 
operation of the remedies. In fact, if the patient is pretty 
strong, I generally recommend him to bear with it for a 
tim(^ oecause a continuance of the nervous excitement, of 
which it IS a sign, is pretty sure to terminate the sooner in 
critical relief; but this requires discretion. Supposing, 
then, the mucous and feverish symptoms removed, ami 
action of the bowels obtained, the wet-sheet packing 
should be discontinuefi, or only used now and then, as the 
pulse hardens ami quickens from the rest of the treatment. 
For a tonic and stimulating plan is now advisable: besides 
sitz baths, the douche should bl^ taken, and gradually 
increased to several minutes’ duration; the shallow bath in 
the morning should be had four or five minutes, with 
considerable friction; foinT^lulis should be taken once or 
twice a day; the dose of water should be free, a small 
quantity of animal food should be givei^once daily, and a 
good amount of exercise taken, i^erscvcrance m these 
means at length causes either a diarrheea, or cniption of 
an itchy kind, in various parts of the skin, with sometimes 
a considerable exudation of glutinous liquid under the 
abdominal compress, which I have found to smell stf iiigly 
of medicinal substances, long previously taken. But, as 1 
have said, stopiiagcs in the treatment are every now and 
then necessary and beneficial. 

When, with nervous hcatlache, tliere are signs of 
obstructed action of the livoi, sweating will be require' 
with still a care not to excite, the circulation and nervco 
beyond the cajiabilities of the organization,*' and any 
feverishness it may beg^t is to be subdued by the w«t 
sheet. And as regards tlie mrative treatment generally, it 
must be remembered, that when a bad fit of headache is on, 
it is to lie suspended, and the occasional treatment already 
spoken of employed. Scarcely any disease demands more 
attention of the practitioner, in order to make minute 
changes in the^ treatment, for the great benefit of the 
patient, than this troublesome form of neuralgia. 

Arising from the phase of uterine irritation whidi begete 
slow, painful, or scanty menstruation, headaclie is 

treated in a very similar manner to the abova Wet 
sheeting and prolonged sitz baths and fotit baths are the 
principal remedies^ and the douche shoidd not be applied 
without care; for m these cases there is frequently, besides 
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tic outside the skull, some fulness of blood inside of it, in 
the brain; for which reason, also, the quantity of water 
should be carefully regulated. But where the pulse does 
not indicate such fulness, the douche is a very necessary 
pai-t of the treatment; and, played well on the loins, tends 
ix»werfully to facilitate the uterine functions. Tlie diet 
must deiiend on the same circumstances of fulness of head, 
or the contrary. But in either case the exercise should be 
considerable, for they both differ from the instance of sup¬ 
pressed menstruation from actual bloodlcssness, of which I 
shall have to speak hereafter, and in which much exercise 
is far from desirahl®. It is scaixiely necessary to add, that 
sweating is out of the ifuestion in the headache from the 
cause I am now speaking of. 

In the contrary case, of nerv’^ous headache conpected 
with ejocemve nienstruatiorf, tonic plan, and rest of 
the digestive organs and liinhs, are necessary. In all 
exhausting losses of blood, nature, in order to save the 
vital organs of Tmtiition, concentrates tlie blood which 
remains abcirt them, so as to obviate the extin(;tion of the 
being. Ileiicc, with excessive menstruation, wc constantly 
see inflammation of the stomach coincident; and hence, 
also Mio necessity of avoiding stimulating or coi>ious food, 
although the body may be drained of blood at the very 
time. But as foo<l is to be very caroTully taken, so exorcise 
should be carefully pracjtised, not only because there is 
small supply of blood in the system, but because, whenever 
the will is exerted, as in walking, there is a strain upon 
tlio nutritive organs, and consequent increase of their 
congestion. So tliat we have aliundant reason for very 
careful dieting and for absolute rest, or at most only passive 
exercise, in the headache coim^ctcd with excessive men¬ 
struation. Inasmuch, however, as exercise is forbidden, 
so should the processes of the water cure be of a kind not 
to require it; and, in fact, those which are found practi¬ 
cally to be most efficient, require none, or at least very 
littley to cause re-action. Tlie sitz baths are very short, 
varying from two to five minutes each, and taken three or 
four times a day. I have often xirescrihed such in the 
midst of immense fnenstrual discharge, and always with 
decidedly good effect; of course they are cold. A minute 
or two m the turation is of great importance, as, if the 
patient be in the bath too long, it will nither increase than 
relieve the evil; and the colder the water the shorter the 
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time. Experience alone of the individual constitutions can 
attord a nist notion ol the requisite time an<l tem}>crature. 
The cold rubbing sheet is anoilier remedy in the case in 
question. Watei should be drunk in very small quantities 
at a time, even so little as a wiiie-gla&s full; nor sliould 
the whole quantity exceed one or two tumblers in the day. 
The reasons, for low farinaiJoous diet have been given : 
ripe and cooked fresh fruits may be taken, as also succu¬ 
lent vegetables. Besides the most complete rest of body 
which is attainable, it is a great point to avoid extcmal 
heat, and all hot liquids taken internally. Last, not 
least, as the excitable character* of woman is m this malady 
infinitely augmented, it behoves «to withdraw from the 
brain all subjects wliicli deeply implicate cither its moral 
or intellectual faculties: and, liowever, distiistelul to femi¬ 
nine nobility, the patient*3F?[^ Iciini to take things (piietly. 
By such simple and negative niean-s as these, I have 
cured old-standing nervoii.s hcadaidies arising from uterine 
invitation and ha^inoiTliage, when all sorts of medicinal 
and dietetic tonics, opiates, and astringents, had altogether 
failed. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this mainly, 
bccanse it is of so Irequent oceurrenee, and because it is 
not my intention to il^strate its history and treatment by 
the detail of cases. It is one of those diseases of wdiich it 
may most truly be said, that no two ca»es are alike—-of 
which, therefore, no picture could be given, by one or 
twenty cases, that should be^ a practical guide; so much 
does the management of each one depend on small points 
which appeal to the intuition rather than the Urire obser¬ 
vation of the physician. Meanwhile, it may be confidently 
stated that mTmus Jieaaache is one of the maladies in 
which the judicious use of the water-treatment is most 
efiectuaL 


§ 3. APOPLECTIC FULNESS OF THE BRAIN—CONGESTION 
OF THE BRAIN—PALSY. 

In the preceding nervous complaint#, the diseased circu¬ 
lation of blood in the substance of the nerve-matter was 
not of a character to disorder its functidi by ohstrmtinrj 
it ; neither have we direct^ tangible evidence of excess of 
blood in it as the essential of their presence, although, 
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reasoning on sound pliysiological grounds, the inference is 
inevitable. In the disorders which head this section, 
however, there is every evidence that excess of blood, in 
a varying degree of stasis or congestion, exists—a con¬ 
gestion tending to impede the office of the brain and spinal 
cord, and their commands to the muscles of voluntary 
action. 

The manner in which apoplectic fulness ami congestion 
of hrain arc genomted, has been already sketched 
(page 20). Originating in stomach iriitation alone in the 
first instance, it is a simple extension thence to the biain; 
but when mental causes have been at work, the shock or 
strain on the mind’s ongan, the brain, is reverberated in 
the digestive oigans • an irritation is set up there, plays 
upon tlie already prcdisiiosed brain, and thus clu’onic 
fulness of the latter is csIRxbi’ihed, which, as might bo 
expected, is of a more inveterate character than when the 
fault is all in the stomach. The man who has few mental 
cares or toils, buFwlu.# gives his stomach a great ouantity 
of work, will get his head too full of blood, and the* fulness 
will be, in the great majority of instances, of the apo-pUctic 
kind: whilst lie who drudges with his head, swallows his 
food’witliout chewing, or eats very little, and perhaps 
takes stimulants to carry Inm on in his labours, wiU have 
fulness of the head too, but it wifl be of the congestive 
kind. The diflei'Ciicn between these two is, however, in 
degree only ^ and the patient sometimes passes through 
the apoplectic, and subsequently reaches the congestive 
stage. In both, tlie IJlood-vSssels of the substance of the 
wliole brain contain too mu('h blood; but in apoplectic 
fulness thev still retain a considerable amount of their 
vitality ana contractile power, 7ind there is not only too 
much blood, but it is passed through it with augmented 
rapidity. In congestive fulness, on the other hand, the 
blood-vessels have lost their tone more completely, and 
the blood is not passed on rapidly. But as the distinctions 
between these states have a most important practical 
bearing, I will endeavour to render them clear by placing 
them in a tabular form:— 

• 

APOPLECTIC FULNESS CONGESTION OF THE HEAD. 

Occurs inpersonBhfving a general Persons of meagre habit and ex- 
fulness 01 blood, and who make treme nervous action, both of 
that fluid rapidly; who have great mind and body, whose tendency 
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APOPLECTIC FULNESS. CONGESTION OP THE HEAD. 


appetite for food; and in whom 
there oftou hereditary ten- 
deucy. Oatms are, excessive feed¬ 
ing, stimulating diet, alcoholic 
fluids, want of exorcise, long sleep, 
hot rooms, sensual indulgence; 
tome medicines, especially iron 
waters. 

Hymptomu arc, turgid and red, 
or pully and ])ale face, projecting 
eyes, gieasy skin of the face, 
'whi/ring noise in the eais, flashes 
of file heiuro the eyes, giddiness, 
and tightness of head; bometiincs 
\cry bod headache, fiery red 
throat, furred and reil-tipped 
tongue, feeling of choking 
the throat; thiist, great appetite, 
constijiatod bovsrels, but largely 
opened when they act, and of 
dark cedour; urine scanty and 
high coloured; seldom any pam 
cr other sensation m the alslo- 
nicTi; tendcrriobs at the pit oi the 
stomach occasionally; breathing 
stiong and wheezing, pulse laige, 
herd, throbbing, rather slow, fre¬ 
quent palpitation; strong ten¬ 
dency to sleep, gicat impaiieiice 
and irascibility, restlessness of 
mind as to subjects; hot skm and 
small susceptibility to external 
cold. 


is to keep both on the stretch, and 
eat not in proportion to the wdite 
incurred, arc the most subject to 
this state. Causes arc, excessive 
action of the brain and spinal 
cord in mental excitement and 
venereal pleasures; alcoholic 
stimulants, and small quantity 
of, or improper food, being taken 
at irtegulur times, and eaten 
quickly, tea, coffee, and other 
hot liquids; want of natuial and 
regular sleep; tobacco smoking 
and Snuffing; losses by purging, 
bleeding, and urine; mercury and 
iodine, 

1 Symptoms .—Colourless ordlrty- 
looking and anxious face, eyes 
sunk, humming and binging noise 
111 the ears, dulness ot hearing and 
sight, the latter being often clouded 
by a cobweb or ilark spots: gid¬ 
diness and faintness, sense of 
weakness in the head, red and 
swollen tongue, relaxed ^hroat, 
no thirst, npjietitc often small, 
more or less distress after eating, 
bowels constipated, but quantity 
to bo evacuated small, urine co- 
])]ous and clear, especially at 
night, nocturnal emissions, breath¬ 
ing ^eak and slow, sighing or 
yawning, pulse small, soft, and 
oUen slow; but littV) sleep, and 
liioken and dreamy; mind de¬ 
pressed and moody ; no desire for 
exercise, and the limbs soon 
tiled; skin cool and bloodless, 
feet icy, great susceptibility to 
external cold. 


Tlieso are wide differences, and fatal ones, to those who 
treat a name instead of a condition, who w^ould bleed, or 
otherwise reduce, for a “fulness of the head,” without 
inquiring whether tliat means “aponletitic” or “conges¬ 
tive” fulness; many is the unfortimate, it is to be fca^, 
who has passed out of the world after a bleeding, who 
might have been kept in it with nutritious food, and rest 
of the nervous centres. But although the causes and 
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sj/roptoms, anrl, as will be presently seen, the treatment 
of these states differ, they nevertheless tend towards the 
same cud, if left to themselves. The fulness constituting 
the apoplectic tendency terminates in sud^len pressure or 
effusion of blood on the brain, with apoplectic stupor; and 
the patient either comes out of this with more or less 
palsgr,, or dies, the Tialsy sometimes gradually disappearing. 
In the fulness which I have called congestive, the en¬ 
feebled and gorged blood vessels of tbc brain gradually 


jiress more and more upon its matter, oppress its function, 
and finally induce jmhy of more or fewer muscles, but 
any such suspension of consciousness as that which 
aJ||Kids apopltjff, 

"^'hus, then, the matter stands:—in apoplectic fulness, 
there is excess of blood in 1 ho body generally, and in the 
brain m particular and for, even in health, 

that or^aii receives one fifth of the whole blood of the 
bod}^ The vessels of the brain not only contain too much 
blood, but 1h.it Blood IS circulatcil with a rapidi^ty and 
force, that re.ider suddni extreme pressure or rupture of 
them very luobable. Moreover, the body is iu a hidi 
state of nutrition, the blood-vessels tbcms('lve8 are highly 
noun, bed, and thendbre, although containing too much 
fluul, l)a\c not so niiK'h lost their co 5 ,tractility, and arc not 
in the state of extreme and atonic idaxation, as in the 
congestive state. Accordingly all the phenomena arc 
those of excessive actum, as will readily be seen in the 
above tabular view. In cou^esHm fulness, on the other 
hand, there being rather a paucity tluin an excess of blood 
m the en^re frame, nature, acting by her invariable rule, 
sends the greater portion of it to^thc centres of life in the 
stoMach and the brain. But as, in that case, nutrition of 
the blood-vessels is below par, they ofler little vital con¬ 
tractile resistan(|e to the blood tJiat oppresses them, and 
the circulation in the brain is thus enfeebled, stagnant, 
congestive, with slight chance of causing sudden, but with 
every probability of inducing gradual, pressure of the 
organ. The same deficient nutrition obtains in the heart, 
which therefore fails to drive the blood to the head vehe¬ 


mently : and thus, between the deficient blood, its conges¬ 
tion in the brain, and pressure on its nerv'ous function, 
and the general deficient nutrition as a consequenc,e or 
both, the phenomena of this congestive fulness of the head 
are those of enfeebled action, as the table exhibits. 


p 
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In a mtient, suffering with apoplectic fulness of the 
head, whatever svddenhj reduces the general and local 
repletion, large blood-letting, purging, sweating, or the 
immediate and complete withdrawal of all stimulus of 
food. IS apt to cause a transition from that kind of fulness 
to tne congestive. The rationale of this is sufficiently 
obvious from what precedes: the sudden reduction of 
stimulus, and of the vital fluid, takes from the vessels of 
the brain their contractile energy, whilst the same reduc¬ 
tion causes an undue proportion of blood to centre in them, 
and this excess and their relaxation constitute the con¬ 
gestive state. This is constantly occurring in consequ^HJ 
of the rough practice so comnionly employed aga1!%t 
what IS cafled “determination of blood to tlie head;” 
But, without that, tlie same transition is liable to take 
place. If aixiplexy docs •w^^nappeu, the rapid action of 
the digestive organs at length passes uito feverish action, 
the apixitite diminishes, the blood wastes without being 
rencwejl in projjortion, and the vessels of the bramundeigo 
the same cliangc as if sudden reduction liad* been effected. 
If apoplexy dots happen, the means usually taken, and the 
starvation that follows tlic attack, serve in like manner to 
convert the apoplectic into the congestive state. »Now, 
this transition state often presented for treatment, ana 
requires considerable acumen, both to detect and to treat— 
to steer between the tonic and tlie depleting plans. The 
enumeration of symptoms already ^ven will enable the 
practitioner to ascertain tlie preponderance ol one or otlier 
condition, and his remedies must he applied accordingly. 

When the state of ap&plectit fulmm is to he^comlmtod, 
we must have recourse to the lowering processes of the 
water cure. Hot fomentations to the abdomen, theiHoii- 
fetant wearing of the abdominal compress, packing in the 
w'et sheet, the long sitz bath, low diet, and strong exercise, 
require to bo used. But the temperature of the fomenta¬ 
tions should be regulated by the pulse; if tliis be very 
hard and bounding, they should he moderately hot, and 
may be increfised in heat as the pulse becomes softer. The 
wet-sheet packing, too, must be regulated by the pulse and 
the sensations in the head; and the^patient oiignt not to 
remain more than thirty or forty minutes at a time in it, 
if the former be very hara, and the lattc!> distressing from 
giddiness, great noise, &c.; it is well, also, to have a cold 
wet cloth on the head whilst in the sheet In the cold 
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shallow bath which follows it, the head sliould be first 
wetted, and a pitcher of cold water poured over it; and 
this should be repeated twice or thnce during the bath. 
The frequency of the sheet will deixjiid on circumstances 
to be mentioned presently. It is as well to commence tlie 
sitz bath at about GO"’ or 65'^, and gradually reduce it: the 
dtrration of it should be from tliirty to forty-five minutes, 
and a cold wet cloth should be worn round the head whilst 
in it. The diet should be greatly predonmnuit in vegetable 
matters, animal food being taken only twice, or at most 
thrice a week, and of some of the least stimulating kind, 
such as chicken. And as tlie object of such diet is to reduce 
the quantity and stimulhtmg quality of the blood made, so 
is the strong exeicise intended further to waste it as it is 
formed. There can be no djmbt that the bulk of circulating 
fluid adds to tlie laborious cliaiacter of the circulation, and 
also quickens the activity of the functions—of the nervous 
paiiiiculaiiv; an^on both these accounts it is desirable to 
avoid much water driifkiiig in tins kind of fulness of' licad; 
in fa'.t, excepf to quench the tliu’st, the less water is drunk 
the better. 

ThoaC means fulfil the intent of reducing the mass of 
blop 1*generally, and in the head in particular. But a body 
in^is state must not be rudely handled by the water plan, 
any more than by the medicinal plan. If it be attempted 
to hurry on the process of reduction, one of two things is 
liable to happen: either the frequent processes ereite the 
nervous system, before the quantity of circulating blood is 
reduced, and thus endanger the bmin that is the subject 
of treatrewnt; or, the reduction being suddenly made, the 
apoplectic is changed for the congestive state, by the means 
alre^y stated. So that the more full the lieail,' the more 
cnrefully should we proceed in the endeavour to empty it: 
in this, as in so many other instances, the physician’s best 
part is patiently to watch nature’s steps, and have a care 
not to exceed or hasten them; the circulation should ^ 
carefully watched, and any the least augmentation of it^ in 
the form of nervous pulsej or any other nervous sim, 
should immediately make him pause, for a time, and relax 
the treatment The^ulse should be examined (laily, before 
and after the wet-sheet packing, and the quantity and fre¬ 
quency of the liitter regulated accordingly: few will bear 
more than two packings in the day; most persons not so 
many. Fomentations, also, if too hot, or too often applied 
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make the head throb instead of quieting it. Both these 
being powerfully and positively lowering remedies, aid the 
negative depletory measure of diet recommended, and if 
all be judiciously employed, they form the most certain 
means of pennatjciitly relieving the apoplectic head—the 
long sitz baths, meanwhile, drawing the blood downwards 
from it. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, however, ner¬ 
vous signs appear in the course of the treatment, indeed 
they arc indicative of the passage of the cerelmd fulness 
from the .stage of of)pressioi) to that which is coincident 
with i'n'rtgnUtr function of the brain; but if the tremors, 
fears, &c., arc very distressing, an tli.at is required is to 
relax or suspend the treatment for a time. The sleep, too, 
from being excessively heavy, )MC,comes broken and dreamy: 
this aeknowledg(‘S much tJie same cause as the neiwoiisness, 
but needs not any great attention. As the Imim empties, 
the circiilafion m it becomes more ste^fly, and all these 
fiymptcms dwindle down into quicfdde. One striking fac*t 
is, that, whereas the patient had never befoVc experienced 
any dvhpe])ti(^ uneasiness m the stomach, he now, as the 
licad becomes more light mill easy, for the hist time 
di.S(«Dvcrs that his food disagrees, by a sense of heat'iimss, 
distention, This is explained by tlie opjircssed state 
of the brain, which had iirevioiisly rendered it insensible oi 
the irritation going on m the digestives, whose moibid 
sensations come to be appreciated when tlie In-ain is 
recoveimg its activity, by tli(‘ withdrawal of the load which 
oppressed it MucJi gi’umbling do patients make at this, to 
them, new symptom, but they should welcomerit, were it 
for no other reason than t Jiat it lays open to them the origin 
of their perilous malaily of the head in the digestive organs, 
and taciks a dietetic moral to tlie history of tlicir complaints. 

In congestive fulness of the head, contrary indications of 
treatment are prcscntccl to those just considered. Here 
the object is to ^ve tone to the blood-vessels of the body 
generally, and of the brain in particular, so that tliesc last 
may contract and iid themselves of the load. As in all 
exhausteil states of the nutritive orpins, so in this there 
is congestion of the dige.stive apparawis, as well as of the 
brain; hence the imperfect digestion and blood-making, 
and the want of tone in the solids. To relieve the con- 
^stion of the apparatus in question—to obtain good blood 
nom better digested food—^becomes, therefore, the primary 
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lueiiBS of givinfif tone and contractile energy to the hlood- 
vcBScls, and whilst blood is thus being marie, a sunul- 
taneoua aim should be to distribute it emially to the 
surface and the interior, and thus to free the latter from 
its excess. 

For these purposes, in a case of pure congestion of the 
hlia'd, rubbings with the dnpi)mg sheet should be first 
used several times in the day , then the cold shallow bath 
every morning, with one or two sitz baths of ten minutes 
each daily, toot baths of eight or ten minutes, at any 
time of tlie day, are desirable; the compress should be 
worn all the day, and changed three or four times; the 
quantity of water dru^k slionld he very giadiially in¬ 
creased, until it reaches eight or nine tumblers daily. Tlic 
diet, meantime, should Ijg, such as nourishes, without 
oflendmg the stomaeh by its bulk, and therefore bread, 
the highly nutritious farmacea), and me’at, should chiefly 
form it. Nothiiyr is so bad for the stoinacli of one with 
congested head as lar^e mass<‘s of vegc^jilile^food: they 
distress and bppress that oigan, and neat head and 
harass of iiiiiiil immediately follow Moreover, as the 
object IS to restore tone to the bhiod-vessels, the diet which 
eoiK.inis the greatest amount of nutriment, without being 
actually in dating, is the best, afttrdiiig as it does the 
most nutiitive blood. The duration of the above treat- 
incut will (lei»eiid much upon the re active energies of the 

S itient, which, in this malady, sire often at a low ebb. 

ut when, from the pulse, tlvi skin, the sensati(»na iu the 
stomach, &c., it is inferred that the congestion about the 
stomach #8 diminished, and the powers of nutrition 
increased, the treatment may bcginginciited in proportion. 
The shallow bath should be extended in time, and more 
effusion on the head and more general frictiou practised; 
the sitz baths may remain as before, unless tlierc be great 
constipation, when they may reach twenty to thirty minutes. 
Cold spinal washings for three or four minutes, once or 
twice a day, may now come in advantageously, foiminga 
kind of step towards the employment of the douche on the 
spine. It may be exTM?dient, also, at this yieriod, to 
substitute a small douche for one of the sitz baths, imd 
gradually increa^ the length of it; and when the patient 
is able to take it' for two or three minutes, to submit him 
to a larger and heavier douche. The foot baths will be 
found still of much use; they relieve the tightness, the 
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darting pains, the fixed headache, and the fidgety state of 
mind, which so commonly attend cerebral congestion. Bad 
sleep, another accompaniment, may be often cheated by 
a short sitz bath at bedtime. In case of intense distress, 
or even pain at the pit of the stomach, fomentations of 
moderate heat over that part are useful. The pulse being 
very small and weak, the skin cold and very inactive, and 
the tongue moist, it is necessary to imt the patient in the 
sweating process now and then—twice a week, perhaps. 
As the object of this is only to give some artificial aid to 
the efforts of the interior organs to s^nd their blood 
towards tlie exterior, and to rouse them generally, the 
appearance of moisture on the skiif is suffi(*ieiit evidence of 
such eft'orts havmg been suciicssfully made; and it is 
unnccessaiy, and indeed woul^l be harmful, to urge the 
process further. But in some cases it is not needed at all; 
and when it is. a prolonged cold shallow bath should 
suceecd it. All these means requne to be modified in 
jicriod and (hn and sonietimes'^obe susT»ended, when 
there is reason to‘think that they arc too much for the 
re active power of tlie s^'stem. In no diseases, so much as 
in tliesc lieiul aflections, is it rcipiisite to calculate the 
cjipacities of the body, so that no remedy shall oppress, 
instead of auluigthcmVu their strivings towards restoration; 
and in no way can this l»e so safely done as by ciunmencing 
very gently with the minor tonn; appliances of the water 
cure, and as gently increasing their strength, until the frame 
re-acts healthfully upon a long application of thf' douche, 
or a shallow bath of six or seven minutes' duration. Should 
the efforts of the body, at any time during the treatment, 
generate feverishness of «noiith, pulse, &:c., a towel or 
partial wet-slicet iiaekiiig may bo necessary; tliough, as a 
continued remedy, it is not indicated. 

liic amount of water to be drunk is a nice matter in 
this disorder. Oomiected, as it lor the most part is, with 
intense dyspe 2 >sin^ large quantities of water are 

inadmissible, especially in the onset As the circulation 
and blood-makin" improve, the quantity should be gradually 
increased. Further, it often happens that the shock of 
half a tumbler of water, cold from tllb spring, upon the 
stomach, produces immediate tightness anti pain in the 
head, particularly at the early "stage of the treatment: 
md I have found all inconvemence of this sort obviated 
by the simple contrivance of raising the temperature 
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of the water to 6(f, until a better state of things is 
established. Very heterodox this, I suppose, with those 
who follow the German track, and cannot think for them¬ 
selves ; but it is good policy, notwithstanding, to avoid 
disagreeables, even though the road be thereby made 
somewhat longer, of whi^ I am by no means sure in the 
present instance. 

A similar nile of gradual increase applies to the exercise 
of patients with congested head: the reason for which has 
been more than once given in preceding pages. As the 
blood-vessels of the brain and spinal cord j^iin m tone, and 
the whole circulation improves m strength^ the amount of 
active exercise may bc^ugmented; but at first it should 
bo as small as may be, or even confined to the passive 
kind; generally, hoise exercise is the best. 

With these indicia reglKdmg the treatment of the two 
kinds of brain fulness, it is unnecessary to enter upon that 
which is fitted for the state that partakes of both I have 
hail such under my cave, and have lound it a luos^ difficult 
thing to iiKiAage, as may be imagined^ ‘^tPJT'if is con¬ 
sidered that the blood-vi'sscls are in the mmo-Urmine 
between excessive and deficient nutrition, and when that 
whi Ti IS adapted for one is unfitted for the other. The 
general phxn m these cases is, to us^the wet-sheet packing 
alternate days with the shallow batli, and to have the sitz 
baths daily, inclining, upon the whole, rather to the tonic 
than the lowering applications; with, perhaps, the excep¬ 
tion of the diet, which slnjubl be rather on the side of 
fasting than feasting. For the rest, the physician must 
exertTii®,power of discrimination: and, doing so, he will 
find this mingled form of brain J'lilness a much less tedious 
malady than the purely congestive state, though more so 
than the apoplectic. Indeed, pure atonic congestion of 
the brain is, in its treatment, one of the most trying thinM, 
both to the patience of the doctor, and the faith of the 
Xmtient. Yet it is one of the most common in this land of 
anxious heads, and aching hearts, and sordid scrambling. 

Case XXII.— ^Apoplectic Fulness of tub Head. 

# 

Tlie patient is a gentleman of forty-six years, who for 
some years had%one all he could to fill his body generally: 
and his head in particular, with blood, lie had eaten ana 
<lrunk more than was good for his body, and not had care 
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and anxiety of mind enough to mortify it. He had liecn 
plentifully bled, purged, blistered, &c., but the causes had 
not been removed, tlicrefoie all these means were unavail¬ 
ing; on the eontrarjr, he had been ordered by his medical 
attendant to tak^' first one pint, and then one bottle of 
sherry daily ! He came to me, weighing nearly seventeen 
stone, although a short person, with a timgid face, bound¬ 
ing pulse, fiery red and furred tongue; his sensations of 
pam, giddiness, swimming, &c, in the day, were had 
enough, but it was at night that his chief miseres came 
on. He got to sleep well enough ; but horrid dreams 
presently began, with startings and nightmare,, he awoke 
biting his tongue, with the saliva flouring liom his mouth 
in large quantity, mimbuess of the limbs, and fear of^ 
immediate armihiiation In the day, too, thcic was freciiicnt' 
numbness of one or more hinlis **Altogether, his hie was oiio 
of fear and misery, and of uii(|uesti()nal)l<‘ pei il, for apoplexy 
was imminent, and might take place at ai^v moment. 

As he lived oidy live or six iiiilPs from Malvcni, he^ 
proposetTlb^^lhlfc 'snd see me freipicutly, ami isariy on his 
treatment at home This was not very prudent; but 
relying that he Mould strictly follow my dircctioijs. I 
consented to the arrangement I ordered the wet-sbeet 
packing once a day, a cold slnnver liath after it. He 
wore the abdominal coiniircss, the water he drank was not 
to exceed live tumblers daily, his diet was reduced to a 
small (piaiitity of animal food every other day: broad and 
butter, farinaceous jmddiugs, (green vegetables, and water 
—nothing more. He took ulnuidaiice of exercise. He 
came lo see me several tunes, and aiinouiieeil m calmer 
sleep altogether, though s^fil much disturbed. He got to 
take two wet-sheet packings m the day, and fomentations 
at night for an hour. The bowels were becoming relaxed, 
and the kidneys were acting with extraordinary energy, 
although when he came to me, a tea-cup full of blood-red 
urine was all he passed in each tw'olve hours He was 
thummg under tliese excretions luid the ilirniiiishcd supply 
of stimulus and food; still he was nervous and hypo¬ 
chondriacal, and gave signs which showed the congestive 
fulness of the he^ had been establisl?ied. It was plain 
that tlio lowering process was going on too fast, and 
I therefore diminisned tlie whole trcamicnt, and the 
quantity of water especially. He went away, and I saw 
jlothing more of him for four or five weeks. At the end 
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of that time I rode out to see him, and was astonished to 
find a perfectly lean man, with abundant wiiddes, where 
all had been to the last degree turgid. In facit, he told 
me that, from the time of his first consulting me to that 
date—about nine weeks—he had positively lost five stone 
wck^ht. He further told me*that, after last seeing me, 
henad gone on i)aeking and fomenting at the rate of twice 
a-day, liad taken an enormous (piaiitity of excredse, and 
drunk an enonnous (juaiitity of water - that, in short, as 
regarded this beverage, he had become inlatuated, just as 
drunkards are with ahioholic drinks, that he had got up 
at night, when not thirsty, to take it—an irresistible desire 
for it, as for a stimulus?, seizing him, and wdien his wife 
remonstiated with him on dnukmg so much, he liad even 
taken it Imtively, unknown to her, and that the fear of my 
interfering witli it had lifeventcd his coming to see me. 
Meantime, however, Lis nights had materia) ly improved, 
the nightmare was gone - the startings almost so, he 
rarely bit Jus tdngiu^ and the nightly^ salivation had 
etoi)]>cd. TIiY; bowels and kidneys ha« concWlfled to act 
briskly, and his ap}»ctite was great. But Ids hypochon- 
di’iacal state had very much increased, and Ins nencs were 
quite .shuketi. "Warning him on the folly of what he 
had l>eon doing, I desired him to l('avc off all treatment 
except the shower bath m the inoimng, to take as little 
water as p(»ssible, to enter upon a tiiJl animal diet, to walk 
less, and to amuse his mind by travelling about. He did 
so, and gradually got round, but it took nearly twelve 
months to recover liis nervous firmness. Recover it he did, 
how’ever jt, and at tins time, more than two years since he 
consulted me, he is one of the Jicalthiest men alive, with¬ 
out a single had symptom about the head, or any other 
organ, weighing between twelve and thirteen stone, eating 
as others do, drinking two or three glasses of wine occa¬ 
sionally, and a tumbler of bitter ale every day. 

The rationale of this case and its treatment is as follows: 
—^The patient, instead of allowing me to see him frerpiently 
and judge of the progress of his malady, took upon himself 
not only to coiitinuf, but to increase the amount of treat¬ 
ment prescribed by me. The continued packing, the low 
diet, the excesswe exercise, and, above all, the enormous 
quantity of water he drank (fifteen and eighteen tumblers 
daily) all conspired to quicken the process of waste in the 
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body much more than was proper. In fact, this wasto 
was so groat as to require constantly the stimulating power 
of tho w'ater, to which he had recourse in the manner I 
have described. The too rapid declension of the body thus 
induced, proved a shock to the nervous system, enfeebling 
it, and bnngmg about thtif hypochondriacal state alluded 
to. The same declension of organic vigour drove the brain 
from the apoi»icctic into the congestive state, the utmost 
amount of relaxation having possession of the cerebral 
blood-vessels. So that when I saw him after an absence 
of seversd weeks, what his nervous and other organs 
wanted was, rest from excessive action, and tone, as I have 
already laid down, as essential for iRongestum of the head. 
The patient, accordingly, took a shower hath daily, more 
and stronger food, less exercise, and vciy little water, 
adding to those the gcmal tonic of chiinge of scene and 
circumstance. Having a good constitution to go upon, 
this succeeded, altliough it took a long tiq^c. Had he been 

f iiided bv mo fnan the beginning,''seen me ofieuer, and 
is s>TnptoWe)os'i^l> attended to, and his trAitment modi¬ 
fied according to them, he would have rca(ilie(l the point 
of health he now possesses without the pciil and dis¬ 
agreeables ho parsed through. But whilst tins (‘ase sliows 
the dimger of using t^jc watcr-treatnK'ut without adviec 
and discretion, it also exhibits the very gi-eat power it 
includes of peun.nieiitly reducing a condition of brain, 
whicli all othoi modes of treatment only relieve for a brief 
jicriod, and whicli in this case^Iiad not lieen relieved, oven 
for a sliort time, by any of them. 

Case XXJIL—ArorLECTic and Congestive Fulness 
OP THE Head—Deafness—Intense Headache. 

For several years a lady, of forty-eight years of age, 
had -bocn subject to most (listressing and alarming head 
symiitoms; intense prostrating hcadaclies; giddiness that 
caused her to reel; bursting sensation of the skull, violent 
and irritating noises constantly in the head To these 
were added, great nervousness, hound bowels, scanty 
urine, constant feverishness, vehemerfti flushings of the 
face, ice-cold feet. The pulse was large, l^ut yielding and 
most irregular, appetite small; sleep very much disturbed 
She had undeigoiie violent mcdicntion at the hands of the 
first metropolitan and provincial authorities, whose object 
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appears to have been to drive powerfully from the head, 
by such remedies as five grains of calomel at night, with 
some drastic draught in the morning, whilst little atten¬ 
tion seems to have been given to the diet. Howiwer, 
between the original malady and the excessive irritation 
se^uj) by the medicinal treatment, the nerves, both gan¬ 
glionic and eercliral, and their centres, were in the most 
alarming condition. 

All the symyitoms evidenced that middle state of tlie (jere- 
bral blood-vessels which I have mentioned as the transition 
from the active fulness of apoplectic, to the totally jmssivc 
fulness of congestive disorder, and to the difficulty of tieat¬ 
ing to which 1 have alliffted. Accordingly, I comiiience/1 
the treatment very carefully. Tlic details arc as follows •— 

August 1st.—riot foraei^tatioris to the abdomen for an 
hour at bedtime, the flannels changed every t-on iiuniitcs, 
and a wine-glass of cold water drunk at each cliange. 
Damp compress qj\ the bowels, to be worn night and day. 
From three to tour timiblcrs of cold wat^'jj^^dpnn^day, 
to be taken id small (jnaiitities at a time ^^miklast of 
cold toast and a little butter; no licjuid wl)aiev(T. For 
dinner^ three ounces of animal food—mutfmi, bec'f, yioiiltry, 
and game, three times a week, with as little, Inpiid as pos¬ 
sible. On other days, the dinner tii^> consist of a cup of 
cocoa, witii cold toast and butter; or of some farinaceous 
pudding, eaten neai ly eold. Very weak, and almost cold 
black tea in the evening, with cold toast ami butter The 
pulse becoming less hard andoboundmg under this, I pro¬ 
ceeded vith more decided treatment, 

4th.—Pf eked m wot sheet for an hour before breakfast. 
Dripping sheet after it. All the ^est as before 

5tli.—The same, cxccnt that the shallow bath vus used 
instead of the rubbing sliect after the yiacking. Tlie patient 
remained four minutes in it, was well rulibed, and had 
watcT repeatedly poured over the hejid. 

9th.—Sitz batli at 70°, for a quarter of an hour at noon, 
was added to the above. Did not ‘agree; headache came 
on hour or two after it. 

12th.—Packing and shallow bath befoi’e breakfast; a foot 
bath of cold water, ^th some mustard flour m it, for ten 
minutes, twice in^the day; fomentations at night; abdomi¬ 
nal compress, three to four tumblers of water. This was 
the treatment up to the 

27th.—The head suffering a good deal; ordered foot 
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bath of mustard and water; also that the nape of the neck 
should be rubbed for fifteen minutes witli the same mix¬ 
ture. Head immediately reheved. This instead of the 
packing. 

28th.—Packing as usual. Three foot baths in the course 
of the day. 

Se])teiiiber 2nd—Pulse considerably reduced by the 
long-continued packing, fomentations, &c.; somewhat 
inclined to hysteria too. Nervous headache. All these 
signs indicated tliat the lowering process had, for the 
liresent, been earned as far, or at least as last, as the 
system could bear. Tlicrefcne, on the 

3rd““I only oidered the cold sHhllow bath before break¬ 
fast, with the foot baths as usual. 

4th—Bhallow bath on rising, foot baths as usual; sitz 
bath at noon lor half an Jiour. Koile out in a wlicol-chair 
at two o’clock lor .*111 hour, <'ame home and vomited copi¬ 
ously until five o’clock Here was tlu^ beginning of an 
mUi the i»ackinC fomentations, &c, by 

removingYReiriatitive state of the mtcrnai organs, had 
enabled them to efiect. TIkj nervous condition of the 
2iid, was the Rymj)tom of the c(jmmeucing ctiort, which 
tennmat(Ml in tins manner Tlie matter vomited consisted of 
a laige quantity of cl(!^f Irotliy mucus, mixed with an equal 
quantity oi a bl.uk, tenacious, and heavy sub.stance. A cold 
sitz bath for a qiiarttT of an lioiii aftei it, and fomenta¬ 
tions at rnu:b1, removed all traces of tbc emetic tumult 

fith - Shallow bath in the luoinmg; loot and hand 
baths three times m the day; sitz batli for halt an hour 
at noon, and a (|iiarter of an hour at five p.m. ^Discharge 
of blood from the bowobi in the morning—another cha- 
idCtcT of the iiiteraal ciisis. Head altogether free from 
pain: and she said she ieit lighter and better tlian she liad 
ever done 

nth " Treatment as above. Fomentations at bed time; 
walked more than half a mile steadily, much better to-day. 
In the course of the night colicky pains, followed by free 
diarrhma,, the bowels acting twice. 

7th —IVeatinent the same. Walked; and then drove 
out lor an hour. Felt better than shl, had done from the 
beginning. . 

8th.—Nothing but the shallow bath. But as she becapie 
languid from going to church, she took a foot bath, which 
soon restored her. Quite well in all other respects. 
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lOtli.—Some little feverish disturbance induced me to 
order a jucking to-day. Foot, hand, and hitz batlm as 
before. Head became bad from too long drive. Fomen¬ 
tations at bedtime. 

1 Uli —After a good night felt well; ordered foot baths. 
Suddenly seized withcojnous vomiting and luirging. Took 
site •bath after them, and went out quite well. 

13th.—-Walked out twice, and drove once. Packed in 
the morning in wet sheet. Two sitz, anrl two foot baths, 
and several hand batlis in the day A considerable quan¬ 
tity of blood passed from the bowels. 

15th.—Sick again. 

IPth.— Heiwl tor thci^fts^ week perfectly well, and admit 
ting oi a good .nriount of exeicise. This day, however, she 
overdid it, and the heaik became bad in the night Had 
not packed foi Ihiee days,T)ut, on account ot tlic increased 
headaclie, she on tlie 

20tli—Packed ^ did not walk out at all, look one foot 
and one sitz batlf, and ,'>dnvo. 

From thi^ Ijime to the 24tli, when this‘*^>aiVdnjt'lioft Mal¬ 
vern, she cmitiiiLicd to take the shallow hath in the morn¬ 
ing, two foot batlis, and two hand baths Throughout the 
lattc’"'monthbf the treatment, the vomitnig ami pinging, 
with oceasionaJ disdiarge of blood ^oiii the bowels, con¬ 
tinued in varied degre(‘, but I have only noted the days 
when citluT of these was excessive Fomentations were 
frequently employed at night for twenty or thirty minutes, 
according to the transitory coj^ulition of the liead ; wdieu it 
was worse, with increased strength of pulse, they Averc 
used ; wli^m it was bad, Avitliont tliat sign, additional foot 
baths and sitz baths were beneficially taheii. 

This lady left Malvern on the 24tli Sejitcmher, taking 
with her the following directions to be piirsiieil at lionie 

“ Shallow bath at 58“ every morning for two iniiiiitos. 

“ Two foot baths of ten minutes oacJi m the course of 
the day. 

“A sitz bath at G5° for half an lionr every other day at 
noon, or at any time three hours after a iiujal. 

“ Wear the compress all day. 

“ It would be weli to pack m the wet sheet once a week 
or BO, with the shalloAv bath as above , but if all is right 
in the head and fiowels—that is, if the liead is free from 
heat and pain, and the bowels sufiiciently open— omit 
this. ^ 
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“ Vegetable diet except three times a week, when animal 
food may be taken at, dinner.” 

The deafness with which the patient was affected varied 
in the course of her treatment at Malvern, but, on the 
^ whole, dunmished so much that, by the time she left, she 
‘ could hear perfectly well, if too many voicjes were not 
crossing each other at onca Perseverance in the above 
directions at home completely removed it. 

It should be recalled that, previously to trying the water- 
treatment, this lady, whose position in society is high, 
had been rendered incapable of entermg it; the excite¬ 
ment of the smallest rmnion was too much for her head ] 
liesides which, the headaclies v^ie so frequent, and so 
intense, that she could form no engagement with the 
smallest certainty of being able to fulfil it; withal, her 
increasing deafness was daily itndermg society impossible 
and distasteful to her. Neither could she find pleasure in 
travelling, for ten or twelve miles, in the easiest carriage, 
was more than she could bear m one day."' But after going 
through TliienihdVe treatment all this was ehauged. Her 
headaches had gone - gone so far, that between September, 
1844, when she left Malveni, and May, 1845, when she 
returned, she had not more than three attacks for* a few 
houis (induced by i|^eutal excitement), and of a vastly 
mitigated character, instead of one or two bad attacks 
every week, and more or less of it every day. The resto 
ration of her hearing was her lestorafioii to society. And 
the ce^'tmnty she had that, aj any time when the head had 
been tired by talkmg and listening, she could put herself 
to rights with a wet sheet and a loot bath, rcjjdercd the 
life worth possessing which liad been for a long time pre¬ 
viously intolerable. In this altered state of circumstances 
she passed through the winter of 1844-45. In the month 
of May of the last year, a considerable amount of mental 
excitement, experienced while undergoing the physical 
excitement of travelling from place to place, added to 
irregularities of times of eating inseparable therefrom, 
brought back some of her ailments ; that itf to say, some 
degree of flusliing, and a considerable degree oideafness; 
in all other respects she remamed waU, showing the par¬ 
tial character of the mischief. Still, the causes had been 
re-applied, and the eflects were inevitable*^ and I tlierefore 
rewimmended her return to Malvcri), for a short course of 
more active treatment Intlf this 1 need not enter j it 
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waa as nearly as possible tlie same as on the former occa¬ 
sion, allowance being made for the safer condition of the 
brain, and the consequent possibility of carrying on the 
treatment more fully at once. Assiduous wet-sheet packing 
and fomentations soon brought on the vomiting and 
diarrhoea as liefore; the deapiess disappeared still more 
suddenly than in the previous year, and in every other 
particular her state has been one of health since. Con¬ 
stant^ taking medicines for years, she has not taken 
one drop or grain of any sort of physic from the time 
she came under my care, nearly eighteen months ago 
Undoubtedly, being of iin excitable and anxious nature, 
and of a family with tendency to cerebral fulness, she will 
be obliged to manager her nervous system. However, she 
is able to visit and receive company ; she enjoys life, and 
is free from all chance of^poplcxy; none of wliich points 
she could attain under the medicinal plan of treatment to 
which she had been so long subjected, but the enjoyment 
of which she now owes tlie water cure. It is very satis¬ 
factory to be ublc to add to this cas(fTh?r following letter, 
received fi om the husband of the patient, m January of the 
present year (1847) 

“ i am truly happy, at the commencement of the present 
year, to lie able to tell you that, dying the space of the 
last eighteen months, my W'ifc has been m the enjoyment 
of good health, thanks to vour kind and judicious treat¬ 
ment, by your excellent Jjydropathic system. She has 
been seventeen ycai’s married, during which time I never 
knew her to be even tolerably well, and latterly she had 
been gett?pg worse and worse, with constant pains in her 
h^ tormenting her by day, aiaj depriving her of rest by 
night. At whatever place we visited, wc were obliged to 
call in medical advice; and I may say she had the first in 
and out of London that could be obtained. Some of them 
attributed her complaint to one thing, some to another; 
there was no end to the application of leeches and blisters, 
and her inside was literally inundated with a variety of 
medicines, till she was visibly about to sink under her 
complaint. When I took her to Malvern, such was her 
distressing state, that though the distance from my home 
is only thirty-fi^ miles, we were obliged to stop a nij^t 
on the road. A wo months’ residence at Malvern under 
your caro worked wonders, and now enables me to say that 
she has been ever since, and still continues perfectly well, 
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is quite free from all pain, and is able to eat, drink, and 
sleep as well as any one could desire; and our neigiibours, 
who knew her former state, look at her with perfect 
astonishment From the time she first commenced your 
treatment to the jirescnt, she has not had rccomse to any 
medicines or jiroiessional assistance whatever I cannot, 
however, conclude this letter without expressing to you 
my unbounded admiration of your skill, and luy sincere 
patitudc for tlie very great and kind aticiitjon which you 
bcstow'ed on my wife’s case ; and my earneist wisli is, that 
you may prove cijually succcssiiil in every otlier case that 
may fall under your charge.” 

One of the accuRation» againsIT tlie water-treatment is, 
that It 18 ai>t to ])rodiico luliiess of blood in the lu'ad, and 
apoplexy. This is said by persons wdio have no experience 
whatsoever of it—wlio have ntiVer seen a single case ol 
any sort treated by it. J, wdio have treated disease m no 
other way for the last six years and a hall, find a very 
difierent result of/^m/c px]>erieinj, and,’were the choice 
given me of diseased comlitioiis, wliercin Ivoiild produce 
the most ccitain and satisfactory cfiects, anil sliow m 
the clearest manniT the safify and speed*/ cilicaev of that 
treatment, I should, beyond all comparison of cases, choose 
one of apoplectic Inlimss. The jjatienl is lull ot biooil, has 
good rc-ai tion, can take exercise, and there only remains 
to reduce irritation of the digestive and c(*rebral organs, 
irritation, too, of the ino.^it tractable kmil, all these render 
it one of the easiest and most .satislactory i.t.ses to trout, 
and any one who knows aught of the w'utiT-tmitmcnt 
know.s this. 

As J have already saiik, pure congestion of tJie h£ad is a 
much mure tedious malady to overcome than apoplectic 
fulness. Ill fiict, so tediou.s is it, so constant is the neces¬ 
sity lor wmtelling the case, and in some particular or 
other chan mug tiie treatment, adapting the kind and 
amount of the remedies to the varying capabilities of the 
patient, that to give cases of its treatment in WTitten form 
would be all but impossible. The temperature of the day. 
the state of the barometer, the quarter of the wind, are all 
circ-umstances which, infiuencing tho. patient’s physical 

g iwers, influence all the management of liis physician. 

cing also a comlition which is very gradbally established. 
It is of a very chronic character when liilly formed; and 
its treatment is measured by months and sometimes by 
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years, so intractable is it in its greatest degree. It is, 
imhappilv, far too common a complaint in this country not 
to have lieen often presented for treatment at Malvern; 
but, to speak truthfully, out of sixteen instances of it * 
which have lieen under my care, I cannot voucjIi for perfect 
cure in more than one fourtli of them; of the others, five 
were able to remain here long enough to obtain considerable 
benefit, but no longer ; three only could remain, and were 
sanguine enough to expect restoration in three or four 
wedi-S; whilst in the other cases I found the organic 
energy of the digestive, as well as the cerebral blood¬ 
vessels, too much exhausted for even amelioration, and 
vtu*y soon gave them up. Still, connected as congestion 
of the biaiii is with old-standing irritation of the viscera, 

I look 111)011 the careful application of the water plan as 
the most ctiicient that «an be employed, from its great 
chai’actcristic of saving tlie viscera. For a like reason, 
negative remedies are in dispensable; rigorous, though not 
necessarily kuv* diet, of very grewt importance, and 
abstinence frwm mental labour and rtjPttGlnciit not less so , 
—conditions which m.my are not able to fulfil, through tlu‘ 
necessary length of the treatment. Without, however, 
a r4‘s<)lutiou to deal fiiirly by the stomach, and to give the 
biain all possible rest, the wearied ^lood-vesscls of neither 
can he restore(h be the water cure ever so skillfully 
administered. Let tio one, then, attempt the lattei, unless 
he is prepared honestly to aid it by the former. As 
regards the water c-ure m this diseased state, it has been 
alrciidy intimated that its* tonic appliances are those 
principallv demanded, with certain modifications, under 
circumsUiices that arc meiitionc^l a few pages back 

Either of the states now passed in review may terminate 
in PAJ^Y. If this ensue upon an apo])lectic seizure, it 
comes suddenly, the patient, with returning consciousness, 
discovering the loss of power in one or more limbs, or 
sets of voluntary muscles. As a result of (joiigestion of 
the brain, iialsy comes on more or less slowly; and, in 
either case, it is to be understood that, to be curable, the 
disease must be the conseiiuence of disonlered circulation 
alone in the brain, jjot of previous destructive inflammation 
and softening of its substance —that comes under the 
category of orgaiftc, incurable malady. 

Palsy invades the moving or the sentient nerves, or 
both—most generally Ixith; next in frequency the power 

Q 
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of motion is lost j and lastly, that of sensation. Apoplectic 
fuhicss generally abolishes both motion and stjnsation; 
congekive fulness frequently leaves sensation untouched. 
Tlie probabilities of cure depend on its origin from either 
of these states, on its sudden or slow encroachment, on 
the age and previous life of the patient, his present organic 

S ower, &c. A sudden attack occurmig at an age under 
fty years, in a person*who had not l>ecn guilty of venereal 
excesses, or spirit drinking, and had not undergone mer¬ 
curial or iodme courses, and invading one side of the body, 
or one limb, may be taken in hand with a pretty sure 
prospect of recovery by the w^ater cure, providccltho disease 
Lad not existed longer than fourior five years. In the 
opposite direction, the probabilities of course diminish. Yet 
I have at this time (July i847) imder my care a gentleman 
of forty years of age, w'ho, ten piar'i ago, was seized with 
sudden palsy of the whole right side, but who is slowly 
recovering the use of the arm under the operation of the 
water cure, which he has jairsued .steadily for two years, 
with oa*asional whj.nces from Malvern, apd relaxation, 
not suspension, of the treatment. I have httlc doubt 
that he will recover tlic use of the arm altogether, though 
I have no such confidence regarding the leg. Rarely, 
however, does a chance exist of even lettering a paralysis 
of so longstanding; neither arc the jiluck and perseverance 
of this patient often found. 

The Tkeatment of Palsy will be regulated, in great 
measure, by its connection with the apojilcctic or congestive 
fulness of the brain, and by its duration. In cases of 
long standing (and all beyond a year may bo so called,) 

' ancl arising from congestiop, all the stimulaung aiJplications 
are advisable—^the douche, long shallow, and sitz baths, 
foot baths, occasional sweatings, with tne plunge bath, 
or douche, after them, wet and ary frictions of the limbs, 
large doses of water, &c. If the patient has degree 
of feverish action of the viscera, that must be mst sub¬ 
dued, by fomenting, wet-sheet packing, &e., or, at least, 
remedies against it must coalesce with those above named. 
If there be the signs of apopleotic fulness, the depleting 
jdan recommended under that head wi)l release the palsied 
parts the most readily, to which should oe added prolonged 
frictions of those parts. But in this palsj’ violent exertion 
of the limbs is not desirable, as it draws blood towards 
the origin of the palsied nerves, where too much is already 
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collected; this is still more the case when the disease is 
recent. 

I give a case of palsy which I cured, premising that it 
is very rarely that the malady is brought under the 
operation of ?/Yjs/er-treatment at so early a date, and there¬ 
fore not so likely to he speedily cured, jjeople being 
generally taught and inclined to try everytuing else before 
they have recourse to that “ dangerous ” treatment. This 
patient’s poverty made him unable to cliensh a jirejudice, 
and he “rushed in” where those with fuller purses and 
fatter heads “ feared to tread.” 

Case XXIII.— iPalsy of tue Right Leo. 

A poor man, in liis fifty-fourth year, had lost the use of 
his right leg rapidly, ^ ct not in consequence of any 
apoplectic seizure. From the date of his first feeling 
some nmnbness of the limb, to that of its total loss, both 
of movement •and S(‘ngation, not more than ten days 
intervened. ,He came to me when tJU»^ralysis had existed 
between seven and eight months. He had tendency to 
fulness of head by descent; he had worked at a sedentary 
business, drank ale Irecly, but was not given to intoxica¬ 
tion , he had used hot condiments to a great extent, and 
salted meat; bacon formed a great*l>art of his diet. Here, 
then, w^erc causes enough to beget and maintsiin an 
inflammatory condition of the digestive organs; and this, 
with constipated bowels, sufticed to fill a head congenitally 
jirone to it In fact, he had all the signs of intense irrita¬ 
tion of the stomach, especially of its nerves: fiery red, 
partialljprurred, and swollen tongue, red eyelids, hot and 
red throat, thirst, &c.: hard, large, and frequent pulse; 
occasional bad headache; sleep disturbed and dreamy. 
^ the symiitoms, in short, indicated that the stomach 
irntatiou had filled the mood-vessels of the hraiu and 
spinal cord; that in some i>ortion of that apjiaratus these 
overloaded vessels had pressed upon the nervous matter, 
and prevented the message of sensation and movement 
thence to the leg. Further, as the attack had not come 
on with apoplectic seizure, yet neither had come on slowly, 
it might bo predicated that some congestive fiilness existed, 
although the gibater part of the blood-vessels were in the 
state of a^plectic distention; and the concomitant signs 
showed this combination. 

q2 
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The treatment, therefore, was evident. After two days 
of preliminary wct-shcet rubbiii^, I had him packed in a 
wet sheet for an hour, with a shallow bath of 60"', with cold 
effusion on the head, and considerable friction of the whole 
body. He wore a compress on the abdomen, and drank 
four tumblers of water daily. This was all liis treatment 
for nearly a fortnight But, meantime, I had i educed his 
diet to vegetable materials, exccjit on two days of the 
week. Wet and dry friction of the aflcctcd limb was 
employed twice a day for a quarter of an hour. All this 
materially reduced the symptoms of internal irritation, 
and improved his sleep: it also began to act beneficially 
on the bowels. I had avoided mMie active treatment at 
the outset, in order that the tendency of the blood-vessels 
of the brain to pass to the congestive state might be 
obviated. Now, however, that the irritations coming from 
the stomach were reduced, 1 ventured to carry out the 
depletory process more fully, and the ])aticnt was fomented 
at night for an lioui*, v-as jfiacked, ni the ‘wet sheet each 
mornuig, and had vsteu bath at 00'" for three quarters of an 
hour at noon. Another fortnight of this brought him to 
two wet sheet packings in the day, and a kmg sitz bath. 
A good amount of general exercise was taken, and the 
diseased leg was exercised artificially, by toiisiderablc 
frictions with hard towels. The treatinoiit i»ulled him 
down a good deal in np 2 )earance^ but his unimtiom were 
those of vastly increased comfort of lieaih The lailse fell, 
the tongue and throat paled, and all the signs of detjrcaseil 
irritation were present. As j^ct, that is, nine weeks after 
the commencement of treatment, the only fresh signs in 
the palsied leg were occasional afbings. Regarding these 
as efforts of nature to re-establish the function of the 
nerves of the limb, now that the internal cause had been 
reduced, I followed them up curtailing the amount of 
wet-sheet packing, and substituting a short douche of half 
a minute daily, received on the loins aiwl on the palsied 
leg. More water was drunk; the shallow bath was length¬ 
ened to five or six minutes ; the sitz reduced to a quarter 
of an hour; and both were adnpiistered cold. The diet 
was the same, only a little more latitude was given as to 
quantity. He continued this for nearly three weeks, the 
douche being meanwhile gradually exteiAled to two and 
three minutes. The leg advanced in power of movement, 
but sensation lagged much mora 1 now gave up the wet- 
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sheet patilting altogether, and adhered to the tonic remedies 
only, under which the patient got on even rapidly, for in 
the sixteenth week of treatment he was able to halt a short 
distance without any kind of support. He continued to 
use tlie douche, the cold shallow and sitz baths, frictions, 
T^ater-drinking, to the amount of seven and eight tumblers 
dady, exercise, and diet of animal food three times a week, 
for a fort-night longer, when he wishing to, and I judging 
tliat he might, return homo, he left Malvern cured of his 
palsy, though he still walked somewhat lame This is 
invariably the case when palsy has existed more than a 
few weeks, and is in grgit part owing to the long disuse of 
the muscles: the accurate commana over them, through 
tne nerves, is slowly recoven^d : the limb, in short, has to 
be educated, lii the pufc’scnt instance it took a month to 
gain complete and precise use of the limb, after he had 
ceased active treatment. 

• 

This will .give an iJea of the«^"r':«ss ot cure in an 
ordinary case of palsy. As I have said, the process is 
generally a much longer one, because the palsy has usually 
existed a much longer time. On the other hand, I have 
lia<l a mse here wherein the palsy had followed a slight 
apoplectic seizure only a fortuighf before, and had pos¬ 
session of one half the body : here the whole paralyzed 
jiarts wxTo restored by three weeks of w'ct-sheet jpackmg, 
the shallow” bath, and tw'o or tliree foot baths daily, and 
appropriate diet. In sueli^ instances, the only mischief to 
remove is, the excessive irritation of the viscera, which 
has causAl congestive circulation m the brain and spinal 
cord : this last has not liad tiific to become fixed, nor the 
entire system accustomed to its presence, and it therefore 
readily disappears with the disappearance of its cause in 
the viscera. Similar to thif is the hysterical palsy. In it 
there is uo general fulness of blood, but a hignly irritative 
state of the womb and its appendages, and more or Jess of 
the stomach, too, which oppresses the function most fre¬ 
quently of the lower par^ but sometimes of the upper, too, 
of the spinal cord. Such susiKjnsion or palsy often takes 
place suddenly, atfd is as suddenly removed, each time 
without any ajfparent cause; but it also occasionally 
remains for wceli or months. A high degree of nervous¬ 
ness accompanies this kind of palsy, which, in fact, is only 
liable to occur m '«^6men who are congenitally of very 
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delicate and highly sensitive nature. One ease of paralysis 
of the left arm, which had existed for several weeks I cured 
in twelve days, with fomentations, wet-sheet packing, and 
the long sitz bath. In another case, where the palsy had 
come and gone frequently during four years, never remain¬ 
ing away more than six weeks, I succeeded, with pretty 
nearly the same treatment, in keeping off the seizuius for 
more than eight months; since whiim time, not having 
hoard from the patient, I i^resume she has been still exempt 
fh)m them. 

^ In all these cases of palsy it will be seen, firstly, that 
disorder of the visceia isth^^irimary step; secondly, 

that this disorder causes apoplectu; or congestive fulnegs 
and irregular circulation of blood in the animal viscera, 
the brain and spinal cord; thirdly, thiit pressure on some 
portion of these induces palsy of some portion of the loco¬ 
motive muscles and limbs; fourthly, that according to the 
duration of the pressure and paisy is the facility of its 
removal; fifthly, iis regards the water,treatment in 
palsy, its lowering appliances are to be directed first against 
the irritation of the organic viscera, and in recent cases, 
and in the hysterical palsy generally, suffice alone to restore 
the power of the limb , and shxthly, that, after reducing 
this irritation, the stimulating apjiliances of the water-cure 
are to be directed to the excitation of the portion of the 
spinal cord which has lost its function. 


§ 4. SPURIOUS PALSY.—CHRONIC CONGESTION AND 
IRRITATION OP ALL I'HE GANGLIONIC NERVES. 

I am not aware that the praise states of body to which 
I have appended these iiames^re fixed and described by 
any medical author. Practitioners have called and treated 
the former as rheumatism; but neither the name nor the 
treatment were happy, so far as my experience of the 
condition, gathered from cases at Malvern, shows. And 
as rc^rds the latter, it is an accompaniment, and, in my 
belief, a cause of the former, for whiclr reason it is here 
placed in conjunction with it. Not that dironic irritation 
of all the gan^ionic nerves necessarily begets spurmts 
palsy; it may originate other fonns of external disorder, 
as 1 shall have occasion to state; but there is a certain 
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phase of such general internal irritation, with which spu¬ 
rious palsy is invariably connecteci 

Spurious palstf is not ushered in with acute pain and 
fever. Some degree of stifthess of one or more large joints, 
with painless sweUing, unaccompanied by heat, is the first 
thfiit is seen of it; nor is this invariable, for mere stiffness, 
without swelling, may begin it. After a time, the stifthess 
increasing, and the movements of the joints being accom¬ 
panied by loud cracking, pain begins to be felt m one 
part of the joint, and may often be covered with the point 
of the finger. This pain vanes in degree with a variety 
of external circumstances, but more particularly with the 
electrical states of th^ atmosphere, being worse when the 
barometer is low, before the fall of rain or snow, an 
easterly wind also in%cnces it notably for the worse. 
Mental affections sometimes, though not always, affect it. 
It is usually exasperated at the mcnstnial jicriod. Stand¬ 
ing and walkijig inrrease it; but if the joint be worked 
without the weight t>r the body ,ou it, or moved by 
another person, the pain is neither roused if not there, nor 
alimented if jiresent. External warmth agjpivates, wliilst 
cold decreases it; yet, although the heat of a room or fire 
is distressing, tliat of the summer sun is not so; on the 
whole, however, bracing cold is mare genial to the patient 
than heat. Finally, the pain may disaiipear for weeks or 
months. 

What has been said of the pain applies to the stiffness, 
except that this latter is never suspended, as the pain is. 
Left to itself, or treated as rheumatism secundum ariem^ 
it rapi(% increases. But the iiecuUarity is, that whilst a 
joint is becoming more stiff, •it is also becoming more 
bent. The flexor muscles are in a state of sjiasmodic 
activity; and if the elbow or knee become permanently 
and irrevocably stiffened, it is always in the bent posture. 
In fact, the flexor tendons of the muscles of the upper 
arm and those of the ham are, in the case of the elbow and 
knee, felt to be as hard and tight, as if the patient were 
making violent exertion to retam the bent posture of the 
.joints m question. If you attempt forcibly to extend the 
joint, the flexof muscles enter into still more violent 
spasm, until itAakes you fear that their tendons will snap 
asunder. 

Pain, swelling, and stiffness, as regards the joints, and 
spasm, as regards the bending muscles, these are the heal 
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attnbiites of this malady. But only the stiflhess and 
spasm axe invariably present; swelling may never have 
been at all, and pain only occasionally, and to small 
amount. In these peculiarities, as well as m the mode of 
accession, without acute attack or fever, and in the 
external circumstances that influence it, we behold start¬ 
ling ditfercnces from^>?Are inflammatory rlmimatisni. 

If we turn to the general attributes of this state, we 
find a skin almost without circuhdion, dead, cracking wuth 
dryness; flesh that is flabby, m'^agre, exccijit in the 
spasmodic flexor muscles of the jouits; nails that break 
almost into powder, and a want of vitality in the wdiolc 
exterior appearance of the frame, ^ regards the inti'rioi, 
the signs of gorged and feeble mucous mombrantj are 
everywiierc, but they .iic gorged with Idood of a tawuy, 
not vermilion colour, the c\c'i(lsr fauces, tonsils, tongue, 
and gums, being all iii a sivollen or sjiongy condition , 
the gums recede from the teidli, and thc^ teeth rajiidly 
encinist with tart aj. and doci>. ^’he breath is more oi 
less fadid. The nuic'tfl»‘''of the inoiUli and nostrils is of a 
very thin kind, and fiom the ili^’Orit the secretion of it is 
very (jonsiderablc Thcic is seldom congli, thougli the; 
membrane of the air-tubes gives one sign of the s<uiie 
feebleness and gorgingn just spokfni of in that of the 
month and the throat; tlieie is moic or less expectora 
tion, but without the effort of actual coughing. The pulse 
is small, rather quick and soft. Apiietite good, but not 
large, neither is there uneasiiie"^ after eating; but flushing 
of the face atteiirls it. Ooiiasioiially, thougli not often, 
theiv is sense of sinking at the pit of the stoniafli, and 
over the whole abdomen. Beyond this, there is no sign of 
sensitiveness in the abdomeiij on the contrary, there is a 
singular obtuseness of sensation to pressure even of the 
most violent degree ; neither is the patient ticiklisli there. 
The excretion of urine is larger than usual; that from tlio 
bowels natural as to quantity, but light in colour, and 
unusually offensive. The monthly evacuation is regular, 
painless, but thin in consistence, and tawny in colour : if 
anything prevents its appearance, the stoppage seems rather 
to the advantage than hann of the patieI^^ The spirits are 
only not bad; there is a sort of listless\indiffcrentism, 
except when the nervous system is roused by more 
pain than usual. Sleep is sufficiently regular, but very 
easily broken. 
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Of the seven cases of this malady which I have had 
nndcr treatment at Malveni, all were females; nor have I 
ever seen any similar state m the male sox. Of those I 
allude to, the disease commenced in one immediately in 
conse<inonce of a violent mental shock, in two instances, it 
foUfoved on a mercurial course for supjioscd liver disease; 
in two others, on courses of iodine as well as mercury; in 
another, it commeiicefl in the coiivalcsc^eiicc from tyjihoid 
feyer; find in the last, it besjan filter the internal employ¬ 
ment of arsenit; for an external eruption, the drug liaving 
l)cen given to the poisonous extent of swelling and stiffeie 
ing tiie ej^elids, and constricting the throat. Up to that 
1 imp, this List ])aticnt had been tlie gayest of the giiy, an 
enthufeiastni ilani'er, and a d.ir.iig horsewoman; lor the 
last SIX years she has gofie on t vU> (Tutches' In all these 
the malady einrimenM'd when the patients were 
\oung tlie most adv.utt*(d lu age being only twenty-seven 
rt'jcn tiist s(‘i/»fl will, it All had been pcrseveringly 
irented loi Tb( uumlisiu oi . .gout, and all had 

become ra])idly vvois* .iruUn the discipline of mercury, 
iodine, .Mn^^nnoiiuds, j.^ogatives, vegetable and metallic 
toni'‘«, I'lceilings, hot baths, &c.; the last being singularly 
destius ti\e in their cflect. 

In reasoning upon the ajipcarancef of this morbid state, 
I very soon auived at tlic conclusion that it was not 
rheumatism, which it resembles in very few respects. In 
niany jioints it is not unlike neuralgic rheumatism—that 
is, a combination of nervouff and inflammatory irritation 
of the large joints. But the general constitutional con¬ 
dition is •very different; neuralgic rheumatism being the 
portion of persons of vivid nervous and circulating powers, 
m wdiom the Idood-makiiig power is good, and who only 
become affected towards middle life, and in consequence 
of external cold. Neither is there tlie ]i)ecnliar permanent 
spasm of the flexor muscles, nor the concentration of pain 
ill one small siiot. The pain of neuralgic rheumatism 
also is increased by movement, whether voluntary or 
induced by another person; it is often felt when the limb 
is perfectly at rest, and is not, as in spurious palsip only 
eliidtcd by the weij^t of the body in standing, or pressure 
in leaning r 

Looking, therefore, to the cames of this disease, which 
all tend to the establishment of a state of excessive con¬ 
gestion, feebleness, and irritation of the mucous lining of 
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the lungs and abdominal viscera, and to the visible 
aymptoim which aU evidence such state, I have no diffi¬ 
culty in assigning visceral congestiony fechUmsSy and irri- 
tationy as the basis on which the subsequent phcnomemi 
of the maladjr arc raised. It is not inflammation, but 
feeble congestion of the mucous membranes, a want of 
power in the blood-vessels to rid themselves of their 
excessive contents; no local sign, such fis dry and furred 
tongue, and no general sian, sucli as feverish excitement, 
exists to ^ve note of inflammatory action. It is one of 
those infinite shades of congestion which the observer and 
treater of disease may bo perfec^y cognizant of, yet be 
unable to describe by words. But this feebleness, this 
congestion of the blood-vessels, must be due to a similar 
state of the nerves which presidciirjver their organic "vigour, 
but which, in this case, fad. to imjmrt it, because their own 
power is similarly oppressed and deficient. With defi¬ 
cient nervous and circulating poster in tile centre of life, 
the digestive aiMt-*y«nd-Kiakiiig viscera, it cannot be 
wondered that the elaboration ol the food should be bail, 
and the blood of a poor kind. The secretions disclose this 
poverty in the thin mucus, and the want of red particles 
m the blood. Yet as the same blood has to supply the 
materials of the soh(B», wc find a sad want of healthy 
nutrition of the flesh, and all the signs of feeble nutrition 
of the solid composing the sjnnal cm^d. Here, then, is one 
cause of the failing power of the will over the lut)bs. But 
further, the same want of ofganic vigour connected with 
poor blood, prevails in the blood-vessels of the spinal cord, 
and we have there, as vjell as in the viscera,\ greatly 
congested state—a congestion which also awls to impede 
the free action of the will over the limbs. This impedi 
ment applies exclusively to the portion of the spinal cord 
which rules the action of the extensor muscles; these 
being paralyzed in great degree—their antagonism being 
in abeyance—the fkxors enter into vehement spasmodic 
action, and the limbs become j^ermanently bent. 

Imperfect nutrition is thus seen to be the source of this 
complicated malady; and the organic condition of the 
viscera, which corresponds with that^utrition, is the 
object of treatment, and has been alread^ignalized as me 
of feebleness, congestion, and irritation. All the Cases 
tliat have come before me at Malvern had been previously 
treated as rheumatic—that is to say, by sudo^cs, pur* 
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gatives, mercurials, and liot baths; all which—^the hot 
baths especially—had considerably and invariably exaspe¬ 
rated the disease. I never was inclined to try the common 
remedy for chronic rheumatism afforded by the water cure 
—namely, the sweating process; but I have no doubt that 
it would have proved detrimental, so clear is it to me that 
the disease is not rheumatism. 

What treatment vras pursued may only be briefly told, 
the rather Jis I have no cure to recite. In fact, this section 
is written more with the intention of putting the reader 
on what appears to me tho right track, regarding the 
essential character of tly disease, than with the desire to 
connect the water cure with it as a curative. It is the 
most intractable and tedious malady in tho list of chronic 
ailments. Of tho patiorts to whom I have alluded, one 
has persisted in the water-treatment for more than two 
years, and is certainly better in the limbs, and very much 
improved in general hegjth; whilst the other, who has 
been under t^i^atment about eightaev n.'jnths, has liad the 
progress of the disease towards utter fixation and helpless¬ 
ness, which was fearfully raiad, fairly arrested; and both, 
as they stand, are encouraging cases. Of the other five 
patients I have lost sight; persons who have been again 
and again disappointed, or rcndereif worse by various plans 
of treatment, naturally become more impatient and dis¬ 
trustful • so that when they come to the water-treatment, 
and find no striking alteration effected by it in a short 
time, they refuse to give it af lengthened trial, and shrink 
from the annoyance of experiencing another disappoint¬ 
ment aftdl' another tedious pro(^ss; and who can wonder 
at or blame them % However, I have every hope of curing 
the two cases in which a fair trial is being given. Tlie 
treatment of them has consisted in wet-sheet packing 
daily; and twice a day the prolonged douche, sitz baths, 
and large doses of water, larger, indeed, than in any other 
disease; compresses to the principal joints, and to the 
abdomen, have been incessantly applied. The diet has 
varied between meat on alternate days, and total abstinence 
from animal food^which is in no case taken daily; all 
liquids are keptjmipnlously cold; and passive exercise in 
the open air enfwced. The amount of these means has been 
made to vary according to circumstances; sometimes three 
or four packings in the day are had? the douche has 
extended from one to twelve minutes, &a Occasionally 
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the treatment, except a shallow bath in the moining, and 
the large doses of water, has been suspended for some weeks 
to allow the system breathing time, ami enable it more 
freshly to re-act on the renewal of the processes. 

With the organic feebleness so marked in spunons 
pahy^ the tediousness of the treatment, and the great 
difficulty of rousing the system to critical efforts, might be 
predicated. And so it is: in both the ciiscs refeiTed to 
there has been considerable swelling of the feet, a dark red 
bluish swelling extending some way up the leg, which has 
persisted for many mouths; yet not going further, nor 
issuing in any extraordinary Beci;gtion and exudation, as 
liappens in most cases where a in the feet occurs. 
There is also the greatest tardiness in the appearance of 
even superficial eruption uiideia,ieath the heated com¬ 
presses of the joints. And it is equally difficult to cause 
augmentation of the intestinal secretions, so as to consti¬ 
tute criticjil action in the internal parts. . Still, inasmuch 
as an attemjit m made liv tL“ body, it behove^ to patiently 
uiaintfiin and improve the power by which it is made, until 
it shall be madti with sidlicient eff ect to relieve the intcnial 
congestion by which the nutritive energies of the body arc 
oppre-ssed. That this is to be done by the water cure I 
believe, from the cxpeAence of these two cases; and that 
all other modes of treatment not only fail to do it, but 
substantially intrease the ojipression, was abundantly 
proved in all the cases which came under my o])servation. 
Meantime, my hojK} is, that these few pages on tlic subject 
may, at least; warn some so afflicted from boiling their 
bodies in baths and steam, under the impiession that they 
aie suffering from mere rheumatism. 


Other results of general ganglionic irritation and con- 
gestion are traceable in two or three (dironic disorders, in 
which there is still the want of nutritive energy that marks 
the disease last treated of. 

One of these disorders consists in an extreme sensitive¬ 
ness of the mucous membrane of the throat, mouth, and 
nostrils, which is constantly gorged witifci^Jood, and comes 
off in shreds, but, withal, is not parched nor affected with 
thirst The mucous membrane at the other extremity of 
the canal is in a similarly gorged and sen^stive state, and 
suddenly falls into excessive dwrhoea with the smallest 
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nervous cause, leaving the patient in the extremity of 
weakness. And the whole of the abdominal viscera evi¬ 
dence a like congestion and imtation, by the extreme 
facility with which morbid causes, of diet, and especially 
of a mental kind, produce feelhigs of distress there, thougii 
not the usual signs of dj^pepsia. The head is most capri- 
cioHslv supplied with blood; sometimes the rush towards 
it, and the irregular circulation m it, known by giddiness, 
drumming noise, &c., added to the red and turgid state of 
tlie face and scalp, show amount of hJood in it; 

at other times, this will suddenly change into extreme 
jialeness ^d shrinking of the face, and faintness, showing 
the deficienqf of blood #n the head. Palpitation of the 
heart, and a sense of “stuffiness” and constriction m the 
<‘licst, are often cxpcrieiiccd, though not simultaneously 
with the rushes of blood^o otlier parts. Tlie limbs expe¬ 
rience similar vicissitudes of iiowcr, having now an almost 
supernatural energy, and again a tremulous helplessness; 
whilst suddenly tlio feeip, or himds will he swidleil to 
stiffness, v ith .or without shocrtiing-pains, but never with 
redness, though with heat. The llesh is soft, flabby, and 
small in quantity. Except in the face, the skin is evciy- 
wherr jiale, lifeless: notbmg seems to rouse it, or only for 
a very short tune, but it is exquisitely alive to changes of 
atmospheric electricity and tompeniturc; it is scarcely 
possible to make it sweat. The imlse is small and soft 
when there is no rush to the head, and huge and soft 
w'lien there is. The sleep is a stupor; frequently broken, 
however, by some rushing of blood to the head, to the 
lower bowels, accompanied by pain, or to the feet and 
hands; aif^L then an universal pulsation is experienced. 
The mind is irritable to the last degree, or else des))onding; 
rarely equable and happ 5 % In the midst of all tins, the 
appetite is tolerably ^od, and its gratification to the full 
may bring on general abdominal sensations, blood to the 
head, to the lower bowel, or to the feet, but never acidity, 
hearthiirn, flatulence, nor weight at the stomach. 

In all this, wc behold a wimt of proper nutntion of the 
ganglionic nerves of the viscera, a state of congestive 
nritation and feebleness which renders them unable to 
control the circiil^n of blood, as is their function to do; 
hence the capric^^f the circulation. But throughout, in 
the flesh and the skin, we see the marks of poor nutrition; 
and the varying power of the brain and spinal cord, in the 
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fitato of tlio mind and the will, speaks to the irreg'idar 
nutrition of those parts. And although dyspepsia cannot 
be said to exist, tliere can be no question that the process 
of digestion, in such a condition of the nutritive nerves, is 
not of the healthy chanicter that would insure good blood 
for the offices of good nutrition; and no fact of medicine 
is better establislicd, than that great deterioration of the 
digestive blood-making function may go on without excit¬ 
ing any distress, or other animal sensation, in the organs 
appropriated to it: so far are we still from the secret of 
the vital chemistry within us, although, as in the state 
now under consideration, the effects are exliibited in en¬ 
feebled and irregular function!^ generally, and deficient 
nutrition of the organs gcuefally. Neither is the state in 
question referable to nervousness, for the patient is for 
long i»criods together as stcadj5t*dD his nervous system as 
tlic most robust and the least sensitive plougliman, the 
irregularities of circulation going on with harassing 
vehemence meanwhile. In short, all we can say of this 
condition is, that it one of ^nose numbiyless phases of 
disorder of the ganglionic or nutritive nerves Iw which 
their power of regulating the circulation of bloocf in, and 
their nutrition of parts, is impaired; and that the blood, 
thus deprived of its general regulator, is called towards 
and congested in th& or that set of organs, according to 
the apiilication of causes more or less apparent. A pecu¬ 
liarity m it is the extreme susceptibility of the \n8ccra to 
the action of medicine of all kinds, the smallest allopathic 
and all the homoeopathic *doses producing the greatest 
possible tumult and distress; it is unparalleled in any 
diseased state I ever sqw; the smallest and ^he largest 
dose of an opiate cause quite as much disturbance as the 
smallest or lai’gest dose of an irritant—calomel, for instanca 
I have not met with a fair description of tms malady in 
any account of chronic diseases, and that is my sole reason 
for mentioning it here; for, as in the last disorder treated 
of, I have no complete cure to record. Indeed, I have only 
seen two cases of it at Malvern; one of which, after years 
of medication, was considerably benefited ^ the water 
treatment, is still pursuing it, and is now in netieT health 
than lie has been for ten years past;iind the other I lost 
sight of after a trial of oiuy a fortnight the patient going 
home on some business, and friends then persuading nim, 
I presume, that water would put an end to him sooner 
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than physic. Should the former of these patients quite 
recover, I shall make it known, as well as the entire treat* 
ment of his case. Meantime, I trust that should the 
account of tliis singular morbid condition call the attention 
of any medical reader to it, he may add his quota of in¬ 
formation to the above. But he will not do so by calling 
up biases of what is very indefinitely denominated “general 
nervous debility,” and of “general nervous initability,” 
states which differ in many essential particulars from that 
which I have described, and the treatment of which, by 
physic as well as water, also materially differs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DISEASES OP THE LIMBS. 


Organs which minister to voluntary motion—Rheumatism; how con¬ 
nected with visceial disorder; and w’lth c^cehsl^c iibo of the limbs 
— Passage of acute into chronic Ilhenmatisin—Ncui.ilgic Rheu¬ 
matism—Transfer of Rheumatism; obiects and details of treatment 
—Cases of local, general, and netfnilgic Ehoiimatism—Gout; 
rationale of its inveteracy—Ncivous Gout—Chalky Gout, di6Fer- 
ences m cliaiacter and treatment—Is gout curahlo?—Rheumatic 
Gout. s 

After blood is formed, it is distributed by tlio agency 
of the nervous system, and tlie,^]{iist chapter spoke of the 
maladies of that syste^V^ .vry ibiportant part of wliich is 
the brain and spimil cord. As these last, by the exercise 
of the thought aud will, control the movements of the 
limbs, I shall now jirocecd, in physiological order, to men¬ 
tion those chronic diseases of the locomotor oigans oi the 
body which have falleii under my observation during my 
experience of the water-treatment In doing so, the 
advantage of having just treated of the organs of the 
nervous system will ajiiioar—so much are the diseased 
conditions of those organs mixed up with those of the 
limbs: a complication wliich, in my opinion, has not been 
sufficiently appreciated by writers on the disorcfers which 
form the subject of this cnapter. 

The malailies to be now mentioned are not confined to 
the limbs, although I have headed the cliaptej as if they 
were ’ yet, in the great majonty of cases, they arc so con¬ 
fined. only exhibiting themselves occasionally in the trunk 
and nead. Still more rarely do tliey appear in some of 
the viscera: but this is mostly the result of improper 
treatment^that is to say, of excessive dnigmng, and is a 
Buperadded disease to that which shows itself in the loco 
motor organs. ^ 

These locomotor organs consist of the muscles of volun¬ 
tary movement, the fibrous sheaths in which they run, the 
tendons or sinews by which the muscles work, the general 
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fibrous coverings of the muscles, the ligaments oomposed 
of fibrous tissue, which surround and bind together the 
joints, the fibious sheath of the spinal cord, the fibrous 
sheatu of the nerves of voluntary movement; and, lastly, 
the nervous matter of the signal cord, and of the nerves 
wljich convey the commands of the will from it to the 
muscles. All these tissues and organs are inclmled in the 
act of voluntary motion, and all'but one in the painful 
diseases ncuv to be treated of. That one tissue is the pure 
muscular fibre, of wliosc capability of nervous or circu¬ 
latory disorder wo have no evidence whatever. Fahy 
arrests its contractile action, but that is from want of the 
stimulus of the artil has its source in disca^ied action 
in the seat of the will. Spasm and convulsioti exhibit its 
cxcebsive action, but the cause of these, too, is to be found 
m the nervous matter ol^the spinal cord. A muscle wastes 
because the cellular substance between its fibres is absorbed. 
Or it iurrm^e^ because that substance is augmented; 
for if a muscle be couAhiBi^l.S ajjd vialently employed, 
it docs not ihcrcasc in vobime^^hui only becomes more 
compact, the great eiiiploymcnt of it causing waste of 
the cellular tissue, not necessary for voluntary motion* 
n^aliy strong and active men having hard, but not large 
muscles. So that jialsy and cxces.'^ve use of the muscles 
both lead to slimness, the only ditfereiice being, that in 
the former they arc slim and soft from want of contractile 
action, in the latter, slim andfrom frequent and strong 
contracition; whilst, when moderately used, the cellulai 
tissue is increased by the augmented call of blood to the 
part, aiuU'he consistency of the muscular fibre moderately 
increased. In none of these, iiorVii any other ease, have we 
proof of substantial disease of the true muscular fibre— 
that tissue, whose intimate arrangement, mode of growth, 
and vital action, are among the most obsimre points ot 
physiology. In the diseases of this chapter, therefore, we 
iiavc to look to the fibrous tissues connected \vith the 
organs of locomotion as the scat of their morbid phpomcna, 
•and to the nervous matter of the sjnnal cord as involved, 
in a secondary manner, in those symptoms. 

Tliosc diseases Me rheumatism and (font; clumsy terms 
which give no soiCof idea of the states tliey stand for, but 
consecrated by time, although the products of a by-gone 
pathological doctrine. Wlien signs of both appear^ the 
disease is called rheumatic gout. 

£ 
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§ 1. Rheumatism. 

Cold and damp are the ordinary oxciting causes of 
rheumatism. The proximate cause is an inflammation ol 
the sheaths and coverings of the iivusclcs and large jomts. 
But the predisposing enuse is inoie deeply seated, mid 
requires to be well kept in view when relereiu’e is to be* 
made to treatment: indeed, it is the most important con¬ 
sideration when Ave desire to cwrc, and not merely relieve 
the chronic forms of the disease. 

Supposing a man, with perfectsound digestive organs, 
were to get wet when riding on the outside of a coach; ho 
might have a slight cold in the head, or even a slight 
cough from inflammation of the nuicous membranes of thij 
no&trils and air tubes, or he might have a lebrilc attack 
from congestion of the mu<!ous membranes generally, hit lie 

S dd not have rlu-nmallmi. But sujipose 5is stomach and 
r, the latter especiiih'^-'V.ci^ in a cert^n phase of 
>rder, the mouth latter and hot, the throat inclined to 
he sore, &e., the same amount of wetting loould came 
rheumaiisni. I’his result would further be aided, if the 
man was in the habit of violently exerting his muscles 
Tlic explanation of whii*h is, tfiat he has a certain irritation 
at the centre of nutrition, which renders llic nutritive 
energy of certain parts at the periphery—namely, tlie 
fibrous sheaths and coverings of the muscles—fec;blc, and 
their power of resisting extenial causes of disease deficient. 
When cold iind dam;^ theieforc, are applied to the skin, 
the blood is driven tlience towards the parts ii»st ready, 
from their want of organic energy, to receive and retam 
it, and least able to resist its flow. Those parts are the 
tissues which have been most violently employed, the 
tissues connected with the organs of voluntary motion, the 
fibrous tissues of the muscles and .loints. In some persons 
thew tissues are congenitally weak, the hereditary predis¬ 
position exists, and there is a morbid symiiathy always 
existing between them and the centre of nutrition. These* 
are they who, from an early time of puberty, on exposure 
to cold, exhibit the results in pains of limbs and loins, 
rather than in cough or common feverisraess. 

Ordinary observation shows that such a process as the 
above actually takes place in rheumatic attacks. Persons 
c^ag^nitaUy subject to rheumatism are also congenitally 
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bilious, more or less dyspeptic, of irritable nervous system, 
arx<l given to rapid and vehement use of the muscular 
system. In those who have only the accidental predis- 
}>osition, it will still be found that it consists m a state of 
more or less dyspeptic biliousness, which precedes and 
iicoppipanios the rheumatic seizure, and that they too are 
in the general habit of making considerable use of tl^e 
muscles. The labouring man who keeps his stomach and 
liver in a constant state of irritation with spirituous drinks, 
salted meats, &c., who uses his voluntary muscles hard 
Sind long every day, who is exposed to all kinds of weather, 
is the most eligible andjthe most frequent victim of rheu¬ 
matism; for in him tlie conditions of stomach, of limbs, 
and of exciting cause, meet in all their strength. Hence 
in places where jieriy aj^d cider abound, the peasantry are 
esiiecially subject to rheumatism; in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire there are few of the labouring men without 
it. The nch asd idle man, on the other hand, whose style 
of diet tends to the e^ec4i.o‘r^^^■"'^ njaiuttmance of the same 
internal nnlaltioii, whose skm, clad in all kinds of wanning 
liontiivances, is rendered excessively sensitive to the 
minutest change of external temperature, arrives at the 
same rheumatism which the other extreme of discomfort 
brought to the labourer. Both scf up a certain phase of 
internfil irritation, which renders the external surface 
acMjessible to cold; that is the great fact in rheumatism, and 
bears more uixm the treatment than any other. Why the 
rheumatism seizes one joiiit«ur set of muscles more than 
another, we know not positively j but we do know most 
positively* that more or less ^igestive derangement is 
present at the time. I im^er saw a rheumatic attack in 
which such derangement was not present previously to its 
commencement. And how often does it not happen that a 
patient racked with pain, is instantly relieved, an iron 
band, as it were, taken from his limbs, by a copious 
vomiting of bile or a seizure of common cholera. Again, 
what are the drugs which usually relieve the acute attack { 
calomfily which forces the liver to pour out bile; opium in 
combination with calomel, wMcli arouses an amount of 
irritation within, ^at sometimes, though very rarely, is 
thrown upon the^kurface in a relieving sweat; guaiamm 
and other highly stimulating gums, which act in like 
manner: and colchicumy which, uritating the whole diges¬ 
tive canal, and causing vomiting upwa^ and enormous 

B 2 
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secr^ions dowwrartls, makes a diversion in favour of the 
particular phase of irritation that led to the attack, and the 
pain is relieved. All this points to the relief, to the 
alteration of action in the digestive organs, and notably in 
the biliary parts of them, as the groat aim in the treatment 
of rheumatic disorder. Rheumatism is not a more inilam 
nj^tory x>ain of the sheaths of the muscles: it is a certain 
kind and amount of digestive irntation exhibited by a 
certain kind and amount of fibrous inHammation. Any 
other view of it leads to the most absurd and disastrous 
treatment. 

For, let US trace the jirogrcss of acute into chronic 
rheumatism- it is only the professional explanation of 
many a layman’s story recounted to me. Tlio medicines 
above mentiimed, after rousing jii the digestive organs 
another phase of irntation, dillereht from that which led 
to the attack, a phase attended with augmented secretions, 
have thereby assuredly taken away the rtieumatic pain 
I will say nothing of th^p^^’'.‘hK.’'C,hievous irntation they 
have set up m its stead, Uut only observe tha!t, could it he 
maintained, rheumatism would be kept at bay, whatever 
(ilso might hapjicn. iSome iicojile do maintain it for a 
time b}? still dosing with mercury, until neuralgia ^ in sonu-- 
of its forms, or fiiliiest; of the head, is indu(*cd. Others 
^ve up the remedy with the disease; and then the arti¬ 
ficial irritation caused by the dnigs fades agam into the 
old rheumatjc, phase, and this simply because this last had 
never been mred^ but only masiced by the treatment. Not 
only so, the blood-vessels of the iiitomal jiarts tli us irritated, 
haie lost pound by the frightful excitement* to which 
they have been subjected, and are in a more exhausted, 
that is, a more^ irritabJe stato^ than before : the internal 
cause has been increased and mvekrated, in short. More 
than this; the inflamed and painful joints have been 
subjected during the attack, to the processes of cupping, 
leeidiing, blistering, &c., iiroccsses which, wliilst they draw 
blood from the vessels, tend greatJy to weaken their 
organic energy, and render them more liable to distention 
and congestion, and still loss able to resist external 
agencies of temperature. The consequence of all which is 
another acute attack: and another : another: each 

one longer than, but not so exquisitely painful perhaps as 
the former: and for this reason, that tne pain has never 
entirely left the muscles between tiie attacks, and the 
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internal and external diseased parts, weakened by repeated 
attacks, are unable to make that violent reaction they did 
in the first seizure. With greater or less rapidity, there¬ 
fore, both parts sink into a permanently exhausted condi¬ 
tion, a permanent morbid sympathy is established between 
them, and chrome rheumatUm is established with it. 

" I declare in all sincerity that the events, of which the 
above is an explanation, have been related to me by more 
than two dozen sufferers from chronic rheumatism; the 
first attack, then the return of dyspepsia or biliousness; 
the second attack—continued biliousness or dyspepsia—con¬ 
tinued rheumatism. These axe what they relate, and thus 
are they explained. * . . . 

But when chronic rlmanatisni is fixirly established, the 
nervous system of the spinal cord begins to act a part in 
the phenomena. Soifftuhmg of this is seen in acute 
rheumatism, when, the patient being perfectly still in the 
recumbent poatuie, involuntary and excruciating twitclp 
ings of the aliected llIii^ r, muscle take place. In this 
case it is ]>lifin, that the spinal ifeiuTs distributed to the 
rheumatic part arc so irritatcMl by the inflammation of the 
hal’d unyielding fibrous tissues in which they run, as to 
oy to the iiortion of tlie cord whence they arise, an* 
amount of irritation whicli icnderaiits function irregular: 
the will IS lost ibr the moment, and involuntary twitches 
occur. Now the frequent occurrence of this in repeated 
attacks, tends to establish disordered function in the spinal 
cord, adtled to the fact, that*betwocn each attack, the irri¬ 
tation is more and more firmly fixed, and that the exercise 
of the wiU over the limbs becomes a more laborious process. 
Meanwhile, also, it must he tak^n into account, that irrita¬ 
tions are radiating from the ori^al seat of the malady in 
the viscera, towards the spinal cord and the brain, too, 
and that another cause for the implication of those nervous 
organs is thus presented. Yet more • the sheath of the 
spinal cord, and of the nerves as they i>rocecd from it, is 
of fibrous texture, even as the inflamed and pained parts 
are, and, by virtue of that wcll-rccognizcd sympathy 
between similarly organized parts, is especially liable to 
receive organic irritation from them; ana that such takes 
place is well kno^n by the-tliickening, and in some cases, 
partial ossification it has undergone in old rheumatic 
persons. But any degree of morbid irritation existing in 
the fibrous sheath in question tends to interfere with the 
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same function of the delicate, highly organized spinal cord 
it includes. Finally, and in aggravation of all those causes, 
the usual medicinal mode of treating rheumatism, by 
keeping the whole ganglionic system of nerves in a constant 
state of wony, has a marked effect in disturbing the office 
of the animaJ system of nerves. 

From all these sources tlie brain and spinal cord, the 
latter more particularly, derive irritation, which mingles 
sooner or later, more or less, with the fibrous inflamma 
tion of the muscular sheaths. In some mstan<'es, this 
implication of the spinal cord dates from the first acute 
attack, and the phenomena dependent on the disorder of 
its nerves are so prominent amkf the purely rheumatic 
symptoms, as to oblige the dcsimiation of neuralgic 
rlhmmatimi to be applied: a malady of some frequency, 
and of considerable tediousnoss I»ut in the cases of pure 
rheumatic inflammation, the nervous implication comes to 
be establi^d^ only with the establishment of the con¬ 
tinued chronic state; as I hayav,jai(l, there are signs of its 
temporary existence in'“f lie acute state. Iri' the chronic 
malady, it is exhibited first, by some slowness in making 
the muscular movement follow the will j then by increasing 
rigidity and intractability of the muscles, especially of the 
flexors, increasing thci fixation of the joints; and, at 
length, by complete paralysis of the rheumatic limb. In 
the brain, too, the evidence of strong irritation, proceeding 
from the sources I have mentioned, is given by the occa¬ 
sional occurrence of apoplexyf. a not very unfrequont ter- 
minarion of a rheumatic existence, and hastened by the 
mercurials and iodine in such excessive usage Ijy routine 
practitioners, who stand hghast at the catastrophe, and 
“ wonder what apoplexy has to do with rheumatism,” as I 
have heard one say. 

Such, then, is the progress of rheumatism from its first 
acute attack, to its chrcmic tendency of the muscular sheaths 
and joints. Beginning in visceral irritation, it is not 
called rheumatism until it has seized upon the fibrous tex^ 
tures of the voluntary muscles, whence, as well as from 
the irritated Viscera, morbid sj^pathies radiate towards, 
and involve the centres of the voluntawr nervous system, 
the brain and spinal cord; the mala(l>( becoming more 
comjdicated as it proceeds. But other complications 
Sometimes take place m consequence of violent drug treat¬ 
ment, which need only to be very briefly alluded to here. 
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One is with the hmrt^ and most commonly follows on llie 
use of mercurials and colchicum, the excessive irritation 
which they produce in the visceral ganglionic system 
re concentrating the -whole miscliicf there, and withdrawing 
it from the joints whither nature had driven it; and it 
more especially fixes on the heart, because it is the largest 
hitcinal muscle, and intJudes fibrous tissues similar to that 
of the external muscles and joints. This is commonly 
callccl a metastasis^ or transfer of the rheumatism to the 
heart, but it does not appear with this explanation in 
the writings of practitioners of the ordinary medication, 
bef^ause, I presume, it docs not appear to them possible 
that medicines can ever do mischief, and they never think 
of putting the (luebtion regarding them.* ^ Another event, 
dc^pendent on the same cause, is the dropsical irritation of 
the fibrous mcmbranei^w'hich line tlie chest and abdomen, 
the pleura and pentoneum, jiroducing a very serious com- 
pliuition of drops// of the me.d or helly. 

Now I strofigly maintain that these dangerous additions 
to the rheumatic disrftder never occur, if proper 

regard were had to the fact, that it is only an external 

* That this opinion reS'ii-ilnig cause of the supposed transfer to 
the lit art, was held hy me tchdst tictprojesswg the orrhiumj made of treat- 
ment^ and hfore 1 rnitia anything of tJi^j'ater-treafment, will appear 
I ram the follow ing j)assai'e troin my work, entitled “ The Simj-le Treat¬ 
ment of Disease," puhlished under llie circumstances aliove printed in 
italics i—** Much has been said, of late years, of the transfer ofiheu- 
matic inflanirnalioii of tlie limbs, to the iihious membranes of the heart. 
Like all occnireuccs that aic Ic^igthily insisted upon in voluminous 
works, written for the piirfiose of jiroving them, it is highly prohahle 
that the rr^^astasis in point is less frequent than is Biipposed. 1 am led 
to make this remark fioin the fact, thft out ot a vast numher of cases of 
iheumatism ot the limbs which 1 have ticated, and seen treated, I can 
.only testify lo seven or eight, in which there was actual and indisput¬ 
able ground for asserting such transfer, for which meanwhile I was 
looking, and against which I was, in my own practice, prepared to act. 
An instance of the traiisfei to the heart was shown to me a few months 
hack by a brother practitioner. There certainly was pain, palpitation, 
(be., of the hearty but as the patient had l>eeii, and was then, taking 
largo doses of mercury and colchicum, I ventured to suggest the cessa¬ 
tion of these, and the application of mustard fomentation over the pit of 
the stomach, whereby the heart was soon freed from jiain, though it 
continued to be ver;^rntable. The medicines, in fact, had produced 
sympathetic irrifat'.Jn of the heart; ami this I i)elieve to be often the 
only transicr that occurs. It may, however, predispose the heart to 
the actual metastasis; and, in such case, jirescnts another practical 
argument against violent medication of the viscera in rheumatism." 
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signal of internal visreral irritation; that, in short, nature 
throws a portion of this irritation from her vital parts 
within, in order to save them, upon the external parts that 
are not so essontial to life. For then we should not apply 
irritants to deU(«ite viscera already irritated, rendering 
almost certain the transfer of the external disorder to some 
internal part; but we should strive to bring more and 
more of a full cireiilation to the outer slciii, in order to 
relieve the inner skin, or mu(!Ous membrane, not to attempt 
to Mve it to the exterior by stimulants apjdicd to the 
interior.* This last is the parent of all tlie subsequent 
mischiefs: it mveterates the rheumatism, it hazards its 
transfer to vital organs, and it Causes its comidicutKm 
with the animal nervous system. As long as this is dom* 
in acute rheumatism, theic will he aburi<l:iut cases of the 
chronic form seeking restoratiorr from tho^ water cure, 
which, were patients wise, ’woultl be their first, and not 
their last resour(*(), as it now is, the wet-sheet being held 
before them in terrorein, ^ 

In treating rlicumatisin nf the water plan,* I look upon 
the muscles and joints as altogether of s(!eondary con¬ 
sideration ; the rout of tlie distiasc is not there. To give 
them the soothing advantages of wet coin presses eon 
stmitly applied, is righ| and expedient; but all the com¬ 
presses in the world, just as all the blisters and leeches, 
will not mre rheumatism : they take the edge oil' acute 
pain, and may even suspend it, but it ictimis so surely as 
the internal caiiso still rcmayis. It is that cause which 
it is the object of the water (aire to oblittaatc, to eject 
Now, as the external inflammation is the resj^t of an 
effort on the part of the internally inflamed parts to throw 
their disorder from them, so the watcT jilan of treatment 
places them in the best position to do so. It withdraws 
irritants from them, it apjAies cooling dilution to them, 
thus leaving them unoppressed in their salutary efforts: 
and at the same time, it puts the entire skin in a condition 
that renders it the ready recipient of the internal irritation, 
in place of the particular fibrous tissues. Hence it often, 

• A late writer on rhcumnliRin, Dr. M*Leoi), remarks, lliat free 
sweating foils to bring any permanent or great ^lief; nor is it likely 
to do s>o, whilst it is forced by such means as opiu^ antimony, calomel, 
and slimiilaiing spirituous tinctures and liquors; the patient is only 
sweating off the irritation caused by the dnig, not the original one: 
must be removed by a more witurol process of sweating. 
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indeed gcnenilly happens, that at the commencement of 
the treatment of chronic rheumatism by water, there is 
jin aggravation of the pains: the mner irritation being 
moi’e completely and vigorously brought out, and tlie 
fibrous tissues being, as yet, tlie weakest and the most 
accustomed recipients of it. As the tieatment progresses, 
however, the universal skin becomes more fi eely supplied 
with blood and organic energy, and the internai irritation 
is thrown more upon it, and by degrees less on the old 
diseased tissues: the rheumatism diminishes, as the cir¬ 
culation in the skin increases. Patients whose skm has 
been for years a stranger to sweat, now arc made to per¬ 
spire readily, and the paif^hmcnt colour of the skin begins 
to give idace to a liealtbier hue And both of these, for 
a reason which is further exhibited in the occuireiice oi 
nausea, vomiting, or purging, generally of bilious matters, 
or all three, that reason being the diminution of irri¬ 
tation in the digestive viscera, to an extent wdiich allows 
them to make iliis demor'^ration of self relief. These 
augmented luhTnal seei^itions 4^»ilng on siinultaiieously 
with augmented cutaneous secretions, the visceral cause oi 
the rhcum.itism is thrown otf, whilst a dn ersioii is made 
on the entire skin in favour of the muscles and joints 
This diversion also acts favoiirabljj on the kidneys, by 
carrying off through the skin a qiu'utity of saline and 
albuminous matteis, which had previously either passc<l 
through the kidneys and produced irritation there, and 
loaded urine tlience, or had be^'ii retained m the circulating 
blood, and depositc'd in larger or smaller quantity m the 
fibrous tis^os of the joints, and tended to their fixation 
Such elimination through the skin, in the course of the 
water-treatment, is abundantly jiroved by the character 
of the perspiration itself, as well as by the very much 
improved state of the urinary dischargfc, which, at an early 
stage of the treatment, becomes lighter and clearer. In 
this manner all the viscera implicated in the rlieiimatie 
disorder are relieved of their irritation, and put in the best 
position to throw it entirely oil* by some of the chief 
emunctorics; so that once ejected, there is no more 
rheumatism until the viscera are agam exposed to morbid 
causes: the limbs fiiay be exposed to cold as much as you 
please. 

AU these efforts and all these results being wrought 
through the instrumentality of the nutritive nervous 
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system, it behoves to look to that portion of it which is 
represented by the brain and spinal cord; the rather, as 
we have seen how these last are sometimes implicatea in 
the rheumatism, and are therefore in a morbid state. That 
state is one of active irritation and functional ejrcifeinent in 
the kind of rheumatism denominated the neuralgic^ and is 
a state of functional oppression —of partial paralysis—when 
it forms part of the disorder of very long standing inflam¬ 
matory rheumatism. In the neuralgic kind, there is too 
vivid circulation in the spinal cord; in the old inflam¬ 
matory, there is duninishod congestive circulation. The 
vigoui', therefore, with which the treatment is imshed so 
as to rouse the nutritive enorgiesf and the means taken for 
that end, will vary with these two ctmditions of the animal 
nervous system. It would neither be expedient nor safe 
to employ the sweating process,•^ur instance, so often in 
the neuralgic as in the old inflammatory species—if, indeed, 
it were fit to use it at afi, nor to drink so much water, &(*.. 
&c,; but rather to havj recyyrsc to the* wet sheet, and 
other soothing and lowerfiTj^appriances. The animal ner¬ 
vous system in short ought not to be subjected to the 
same amount of excitement, nor should the same amount 
of effort be induced in the neuralgic as in the purely rheu¬ 
matic disease: at legist it ought not to bo induced so 
rapidly: and that is one reason why neuralgic rheumatism 
is usually more tedious than the otter kind. If you stimu¬ 
late suddenly and vehemently^ and cause the nutritive nerves 
to enter quickly mto effort, you run the risk of imgmentmg 
the very condition of the aniihal nerves which forms so ^eat 
a part of the disorder: however this may act on the fl^ous 
tissue, it will have the effect of aggravating tl!e irritation 
of the nervous tissue, and the tic part of the malady will 
remain, although the inflammation of the joints may be 
diminished. But even in genuine fibrous rheumatism, 
where the animd nervous system is involved and in a 
state of diminished function, care should he had not to put 
too sudden, too great, nor loo prolonged a strain on it by 
the means of the treatment. More may be done in that 
direction in this species of rheumatism than in the other; 
but the condition of the head should regulate the amount, 
and should be scrutinized as wo jjrocec^ by the aid of the 
pulse, the pupil of the eye, and the state of the external 
senses. Whilst some of the means are reducing the 
visceral^ we m’lfit see that others are not exciting too much 
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the animal nervous irritation, so that this shall recoil ui)on 
the viscera, and at least leave the patient stationary— at 
worst, increase all his ailments. 

Similar considerations regarding the animal nervous 
system lead to diverse advice regarding mental and bodily 
exercise in the cure of rheumatism. In the neuralgic kind, 
it i? flot so desirable to make strong and long efforts to 
exert the limbs as in the fibrous kind; neither can so inucli 
be expected from the artificial exercise of frictions about 
the joints in the former as in the latter. A fact not sufli- 
(iently recognized is, that affections of the mind have a 
marked effect upon chronicj rheumatism. I have oftem 
seen the limbs rapidly fendered useless, from increased 
pain and stiffness on the supervention of some disagreeable 
or anxiety on the mind. This applies more to the neuralgic 
kind; but I have scciiTu in both kinds. It is a fact of 
considerable importance in the treatment, and should be 
weighed in the Mance of the chances of recovery, both by 
the mtient and the practitic'^r. 

Thus it will ^le seen tlTat chrome rheumntmn^ deriving 
its origin from an intense irritation of the digestive viscera, 
and involving the fibrous and the animal nervous tissues of 
the body, is a disease the treatment of which, with a 
view to cure, includes nice considerafcons. Indiscriminate 
sweating and douching, and water drinking, and walking, 
(when tiiat is practicable) arc not all that is required, as 
one might be led to think from the early publications on 
the subject in this country. , Sweating, indeed, is rarely 
indicated, and tends rather to augment the intenial origin 
of the dise^'^e; it is only when there are signs of indolent, 
obstructed liver, that it is admissSblc; nor, even then, is it 
admissible to pursue it for a long time together; the wet 
sheet should oe made to alternate with it. And so of 
water-drinking and douching, which are both exciting 
processes: they require to be nicely regulated by the 
condition of the nervous system, the neuralgic rheimiatism 
for the most part not bearing a large amount of cither so 
well as the chronic inflammatory. But, in both kinds, the 
great remedy is the wet-sheet packing, which shoula be 
practised throughout the treatment: at first alone, and for 
the purpose of directly subduing the visceral irritation; 
and subsequently, when the tonic and stimulating pro¬ 
cesses are employed, for the purpose of obviating any 
super-excitement which they may produce to the detn* 
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ment of the viscera. For like purposes, hot fomentations 
to the abdomen are good, especially in the onset, ■when 
there is, in the great majority of cases, no small degree of 
extra irritation, arising from previous habits of diet and 
physic, to remove before arriving at the old mischiet 
wliieh had been thus masked. In the neurabfic rheuma¬ 
tism, more jiarticiilarly, these two apjdications are com¬ 
mendable. I have often seen cxasiicmtioii of the pam 
from atmospheric and electrical viscissitude quickly relieved 
by abdominal fomentations alone. 

Except these fomentations, the applications should all 
be cold; at least, the aim should be to bring them to that 
state. Undoubtedly, in some Tery long-standing cases, 
where nutritive disorder has gone the extent of blood¬ 
lessness, the tempcratuio may be graduated to the low 
re active power of that conditjoii;%i(l beginning with tepid, 
it should be judiciously decreased. But if tm're be one 
canon of treatment more binding on the practitioner than 
anotlier, it is that which the use of cold and the 

avoidance of hot baths in chronic rheumatism. There is 
no more certain ivay of inveteratiiig that malady than the 
psirboding which so many undergo at hot s])rings; and 
this because it both debilitates the digestive function, and 
renders the skin morf#seusiti\e to external influences. 

So also in the affair of clothing, it is di'sirable to avoid 
all excess of warmth, and thereby cultivate the re-active 
energy of the skin, which is so necessary an aid t<i, as well 
as consequence of, the imiiro^oment of the digestive energy. 
But here, too, reference must be had to the full or blood¬ 
less condition of the patient, and the formej coverings 
removed gradually—sombtiraes even by tearing off por¬ 
tions of a flannel under-waistcoat from time to time, or 
taking advantage of a warm day or two to make an 
advance in the stripping process. It is only in compara¬ 
tively recent cases that you can doff the accustomed imder- 
clothing at oniKi. A good nile, even in these, is to let it 
remain for a week or so after the commencement of the 
treatment. 

No chronic disease is more certainly curable by the 
water-treatment than rheumatism—except, perhaps, some 
forms of dyspepsia and nervotisness. There is the greatest 
discrepancy as to the time requisite for recovery, nor is it 
very easy to predicate on the subject, some of the most 
unpromising cases rapidly giving way before the treatment 
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—^whilbt a circumscribed one turns out to be vastly tedious. 
In fact, I have often observed that when the pain is 
confined to one or two joints, it is harder to get rid of, as 
if the concentration of \isceral sympathy on these two 
joints rendered its removal to the entire skm more difficult. 
Age has also some influence on the length of treatment, 
altcJl: the fiftieth year, one is obliged to spread the treat- 
ment over more time, because the body is not so ajit for 
strong re action. I have noticed that women are longer in 
recovering than men: probably from the nmralgic clement 
entering more into the essence of the disease iii them; for 
that again influences the time of treatment, that form of 
rheumatism being more'^tedious than the purely fibrous 
kind. But in any case, it is better to look forward to a 
somewh.it long treatm(;nt, which is both safer and more 
sime—safer fisrcgjirils tiff, nervous system—surer as regards 
the eradication of the visceral irritation. Altogctlicr the 
time may be said to range from three to twenty months. 

I never treated chronic r^ieumatism in a person heredi¬ 
tarily predispvjscd to it; ^out 1 should doubt its cnrahihttj 
under that circumstance, yet should not doubt that means 
exist in the water-treatment to stop its progress to utter 
lixatii 11 of joints and loss of locomotive power, as well as 
to arrest any acAite exasjierations of I give two instances 
of chronic rheumatism, one of a local, the other of a general 
character. 

Case XXV.—Riieumati^’ii of the Knee-Joint. 

The patient in this case could give no very clear account 
of the origin of his malady. He w'jftj young—only twenty-five 
years of age; and when it began, nearly two years before he 
came to me, he did not pay particjular attention, nor mve 
particular cfire to it. He had travelled in the East, and in 
the North of Europe, n.nd had undergone a good amount 
of fatigue and exposure, and his bodily system altogether 
had been deteriorated. He was at Oxford when the rheu¬ 
matism of the knee commenced, and it soon forced hun to 
walk lame from stiffness, acute attai^k of a very saya.ge 
cliaracter, accompanied by enormous swelling mid exejuisite 
tenderness of tlie left knee-joint followed the stiffness. 
Leeches and lotions formed the local, and calomel and 
opium the general treatment, saline purgatives and uauseant 
emetics aiding. By these appliances, and rest, the acute 
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inflammation was converted to a chronic one, with wliich 
he went about as he best could, witliout prevention by diet 
or any other means, and with only some sort of plaster 
spread on leather and strapped round the joint. As ought 
to have been expected, a siUiiU amount of exercise renewed 
the acute inflammation, which was again reduced by the 
same means as before, only with more of them, and with 
much grejiter difficulty. iUso, the knee was much less 
able for exercise than before. This alternation of the 
acute and chronic inflammation went on for many months, 
the acute attacks becoming nearer and nearer, the state of 
the knee during the chronic stage more disorganized and 
painful, and the use of the limb more and more curtailed. 

In the course of tlie treatment to which he was subjecteil 
in the acute state, besides leeches, blisters, tartar'ometu. 
cei’ate, all kinds of irritating limiiicnts and iioulticcs were 
applied. During the cliromc intervals, perjietual blisters, 
moxas, mercurial and other plasters, mercurial and iodine 
frictions, &c., &c, were continually in ri'quisitioii. During 
both phases of the disease, the geneml treatment consisted 
of mercury m various shapes (he was salivated twiee), of 
iodine, of which he took several courses; of iron, also 
several courses ; of opiates in all shapes ; of purgatives in 
all shapes, of vcgetipldc tonics m all shapes. But the 
striking system of prevention and cure of this inflain- 
disciise w'as one which was practised towards the 
clo^ of the patient’s drug experience, and consisted in 
complete rest on tlw sofa in,ft warm room, stroug doses oj 
iron, and a diet of coffee, cocoa, rump-steaks, jell tea, turtle 
soup, bottled porter, and port wine. And th.^ at a time 
when swinging tlie limb lietween tw’o crutches brought on 
intensely acute inflammation! 

Under such a monstrous regime as this (monstrous, 
although the patient had the ^vice of the cnief metro¬ 
politan surgeons), the safety of the whole leg bec.june 
imperilled. For six months, the patient had desired to 
try the water cure under my care ; nut his friends, on the 
assurance of his medical adviser. that it would insure his 
death ,prevented him. At length, the same adviser 
became alarmed at the appearance of the leg, and the 
ruined health of the whole body, and declared to the 
patient “ ^lat tlwre reTnaimd no remedy but amputation^ 
As the suflerer preferred to run the risk of death from the 
water cure, to the certainty of losing his leg by the knife^ 
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lie came to Malvern, into my establishment, at the end of 
January, 1844. 

I found the knee swollen to three times the natural size, 
and the disorganized state of the skin and tissue under¬ 
neath gave jiroof of tlie frightful usage to which it had 
beci^ subjected. Tlie joint was in every part exquisitely 
sensitive to pressure; the slightest attempt to bend it 
more (it was alwnys slightly bent) gave great pain; and in 
locomotion he was compelled to hang the leg by a ribbon 
round his neck, and go on two crufcites. Thu he Imd dmie 
for several months. But, bad as all this was, the inspection 
of his viscera and the history of the treatment just given 
explained it all. I fouiKthis digestive organs in a fearful 
state of irritation, and his liver gorged; the split, swollen 
tongue, spongy gums, so 4 ;;e throat, all besjioke the visceral 
cause of the local disorder, and also the havoc which medi¬ 
cation had perpetrated. Everything about him showed 
the same, by the deteriorated nutrition and function of the 
organs. He was emacig^i^ed, pallid, tremulous all over, 
the excretion^ of his bowels and kidneys were exceedingly 
disordered ; he could not bear a breath of air, and his skin 
Was always crawl mg and shivering ; he had not a vestige 
of appetite, and had all along been swallowing the rump 
steaks and other delicnciea mfdijrc liiifimfortunate stomach; 
when in bed, he could not sleep for pain , and when out of 
bed, he had, besides pain, an intolerable sense of irritation 
and restlessness; his spirits were utterly gone; he was a 
miserable, broken, suffering nmii. 

It w^ very plain to me that he had come to this pass 
by haviii" ail the attention of hi| surgical advisers turned 
towards the knee; his viscera bemg, meanwhile, made the 
sport of the absurd treatment I have described. The knee 
had been rendered worse, and maintained so, because the 
viscera h^ lieen kept in a blaze. As my own observation 
and convictions always lead me to look for a visceral jCause 
of a chronic local malady, I paid very slight attention to 
the knee in the present instance. I knew and told the 
patient that I should not treat that, for there was abund¬ 
ance of more serious mischief to get nd of. Accordingly. 
I merely placed a thick wet compress wrung out of cola 
water, round the knee; and from first to last it never 
received any more treatment. But against the vast amount 
of visceral derangement I directed all the febrifuge and 
counteracting means of the water cure. Being young, and 
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having a great deal of feverishness, he was at once and 
vigorously jjacked in the wet sheet—at first once, then 
tWKie a day, and subsequently Jii two wet sheets morning 
and cvciniig; the cold shallow bath followed them as 
usual For ten or twelve days, he was hunented on the 
bowels each night lor an hour. lie wore the compress on 
the abdomen day and night. lie diank, after a week’s 
treatment, ten tumblers ol water daily. For a fortnight, I 
kept Jiim without animal food, giving plenty of farinaceous, 
his only beverage wjis water. 

For months before cinnmg to me, he had moved, when 
he dared to move at all, on two crutches, with his leg sus 
pemled. At iht end oj the fovmh week of this h^f/ietiic 
ireatnienf^ he ivaJked with tm 8up]jort of a slick, and at 
tiie end of the fifth loeek^ without miy support at all. And 
why ] because, long before that ume, the mucous mem¬ 
brane had been disgorged, tlus liver had ]:)Ourc<i out bile 
abundantly, the iirme had been restored, the skin had 
recovered its vitality to a great^ixtent, the sleep and the 
spirits had been reenvered, and he had eaten and digested 
large quantities of jilain nutritious food; the viscera had 
been relieved, and the Icnec must follow. Still, ho walked 
tenderly on the left log, and avoided pressure on the knee 
But it was not nccomary to alter the treatment, save m 
the allowance of more and stronger food in proportion as 
his power and extent of w^alking increased, and except that 
after two mouths, he took the douche three or four times a 
week. By the cud ol tliase months, he could walk to 
the top of the Jiighcst of the llTalveru lulls, and usually 
went over ton, twelve, ^or fit teen miles of ^^laco daily 
Meanwhile, he gi'cw in flesh and fat; and so far fron» 
fearing cold, would often walk in March, wdth an eastet/y'’ 
wind blowing and the rain descending, without his hat. 
Hao knee shrank until the bone was only covered with 
skin. 


It is unnecessary to pursue this ease any farther. The 
patient remained with mo two months after all signs of 
disease in the knee had disappeared, for the total restora¬ 
tion of his general health. Little more than a month ago, 
he wrote to'mo, stating that he never for an instant hart 
the smallest difficulty or ineouvenience from the limb, or in 
his general health, since ho left Malvern eighteen mouths 
before. And in the month of April, 1847, he wrote and 
told me that 1 might judge of the state of his legs by the 
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fact that he had the day before walked twenty-four miles 
without stopping. 

The history of this case before it reached me is that of 
the great majority of rheumatic patients, and it amply 
(le^ioustrates tbc lolly of treating rlieumatiani as a disease 
of th*e limhs alone. Nothing, literally nothing, but a damp 
bandage was put round this joint, which had been for 
many months the subject of bleedings, blistermgs, &c., 
under which it went from bad to worse, because at tlie 
^ery time when these counteracting agents w’cri' afipluHl 
to the skin, irritating a^ncies were jiroceeding frmn the 
Mscera towards the painful joint; between the two, the 
knee hecame more and more weak in its vital self-i estorativo 
jiower. Had it, in tluvfirst acute attack, been kept cool 
imd iierfcctly rested, and had low diet been prf*seribed, 
instead of the calomel (for which theie was as much oc(*a- 
sion as there mis lor a poisonous dose of arseiiie), months 
of sufiermg, wuth peril u/' the entire limb, w^oiild have been 
avoiiled : the liest physician^ Nature, w’oiild have rcsciieil 
her organization. And yet it is heresy to jirotest against 
such lauiulenng medication • 

Hcie is the short liistory of a ease of general ilioiiinatism, 
where the vis<*eral uritatiou arose *more from food than 
physic, and where the nuiscular sheaths hecame the scat of 
disease, for the reason, that the patient made long and 
strong use of them in his labour. 

Case XXVI.— General Rheumatism op the Body. 

^ m 

A fam labourer, fifty-five years old, living in a low, 
damp situation, and on a clay soil, became rheumatic five 
years ago. When he ate meat it w'as alw'ays salted; he 
devoured heavy paste puddings; and he drank freely, 
althougli no drunkard, of thin acid beer. The action of 
this food on the stomach, and of the cold damp on the 
skin, did not bring on a severe acute rheumatism, hut it 
stole upon him gradually, slight febrile attacks marking, 
from time to time, the attempt at an acute fit. The disease 
crept over him, however, stiffening his loins and hips, then 
the shoulders, then the knees, and so on, until there was 
scarcely a moving point which it had not visited. All this 
time he grew more sallow, yellow in the eye, giddy in the 
head, and somnolent; the kidneys gave out dark and turbid 
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mine; the bowels were constipated, and their excretions 
light-coloured ; all the symptoms, in short, were tljose oi 
great biliary and digestive derangement. He had swfdlowcd 
plenty of “ doctor’s stuff” from tiie Dispensary, hud abiin- 
dance of things rubbed on his body, and had taken pounds 
of Epsom salts on his own account; but the progress was 
still downwerds. The poor fellow’s family was in <langer 
of starving from his impaired jiowers, when he wits sent to 
me by the benevolent aid of a gentleman, who had derived 
benc^t from my treatment. 

He could not for upwards of a week be packed in the wet 
sheet, so much w^as the vitality i^npaircd , and until then 
the treatment was confined to hot fomentations at night, 
and rubbings with the dnpping sheet twice a day. At the 
end of ten days, he was partially iMckcd in the 'vret sheet 
once daily; fomented at night, had a rubbing sheet at 
noon. He drank seven tumblers of >vater m the day; and 
from the beginning bis diet had been of l»reiul, nee, and 
farinaceous mattera lie had rot continued this plan 
more than a week, when a smart attack of acute rheu 
mutism took jilaec, and every joint in his frame was impli¬ 
cated. I had expected this, ami it will be found to occur 
m the majonty of cases of old rlieumatism treated by 
water. It is only an iiicreased eflbrt of the viscera to throw 
their irritation on the limbs, and, when so induced, is 
rather to be hailed than feared. In the present instance, 
the attack only caused me to make more freijiient use of 
the Avet-sheet packing; it Wus taken Iwdce in the morning 
and twice in the evening, the cold shallow bath following 
botli, and the fomciitatitms in addition after jfche evening 
one. But, although he w^as racked with pam, he lost but 
little sleep, so much did this treatment keep dowm fever 
and restlessness. Tlie attack faded after ten days’ treat¬ 
ment, and its retreat was accompanied by an enormously 
increased action of the kidneys, w'hieh poured out water 
charged with salts and mucus; and this purgation of the 
kidneys continued more or less for a fortnight Meantime 
the chronic pains were still present, but lim been reduced 
in position to the loins and the knees. This w^as accounted 
for to me, by the greatly improved complexion of his skin 
and the more free flow of bile through the bowels, as well 
as by the urinary purging alluded to. The viscerm irrita¬ 
tion, in fsuctt was considerably relieved, and the external 
parts in exact proportion. 
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Against these remaining chronic pains, he contmiied to 
apply tlie wet-sheet packing every morning, except two 
in the week, when lie was sw'ejited. A cold shallow hath 
of four or five minutes was taken after each. He ^was also 
well douched once a day at noon, and had a sitz hath of 
half an hour in the evening. He drank ten to twelv(^ 
tumblers of water daily; and wore wet compresses on the 
knees day and night. Exercise w'as taken as much as the 
limbs would allow. Animal food was allowed every other 
day. In about three weeks of this treatment, the liver 
was roused to fresh efforts at relief; but this time they 
were not thrown upon»the limbs in the shape of acute 
rheumatism, but were exhibited in nausea, which, after a 
few days, went on to vomiting of bilious and acid liquids 
two or three times dsi^^y. The bowels were also affected 
■with bilious purging, t allowed this to continue for more 
tlian a week without altering the treatment; after whieli 
the wet sheeff wjis disc ontmiied, and the sweating used 
twice a weekly all the-icst going on as before This kind 
of internal crisis had released the loins almost entirely 
from pain, and the knees to some extent also. But my 
personal superintendenee of his treatment ceased at this 
jioint, for no was obliged to retur|i hoina Ho continued 
the morning ablution theic; sat in a tub of cold water 
once a day; had the knees well pumped upon every morn¬ 
ing and evening; sweated once, and was packe<l in the 
wet sheet twice a week; and kept up the doses of water ; 
in all which he showed an efflightcnou perseverance which 
one often seeks for in vain, among those who lay claim to 
be the “ betters” of this poor man He was ten weeks at 
Malvern, and continued to practise the water-treatment 
for niore than three months after his return home, by 
which time he had lost all remnant of it in eveiy part of 
his frame. More than two years have passed since that 
period without any return of the disease, although he 
inhabits the same damp situation as before,— but Tie ?tas 
learned how to save his viscera^ and therefore tm cold damp 
no longer cavm rheumatism. 
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Case XXVII.— General Eiieumatism with Nervous 
Signs—Neuralgic Rheumatism. 

This case rcsemhled the last in all particulars, except 
that the patient was twenty years younger, was a highly 
educated i>ersou, with a sensitive and largcly^developed 
head, had bet*n affected with rheunuitism seven years, and 
had certain symptoms indicative of spinal disorder. The 
visceral cause, too, in this case was to he found in digestive 
irritation, jurising from studious and sedentary habits, and 
from frequent mercurials taken fe) obviate the r( suits of 
those habits. His complaint began with an acute attack 
of rheumatism, which, treated with mercury, opium, and 
c(ilchicum, glided into the chroniw'^state, and went from 
liad to worse, amid the fiirrago of means proi)osod and 
adopted. But the finely organized nervous sy&bmi of this 
]»atient soon caused tJic implii^ation of the i^nnal cord, and 
the legs, besides haidng their powes^curtailed by pain, had 
it also diminished by actual wimt of voluntary strength. 
This was evident from the fact that when the pain very 
miicli diminislicd, as it sometimes did in clear, bracing 
weather, the command over the limlis was equally defi¬ 
cient. It also varied with tlie condition of the wind, with 
electrical changes, and was much atiected by sh'i'p, being 
less for some time aft(T it, as if the spinal cord were slow 
to awake fully. There was not much swelling of the limbs 
or joints (and this is always the case when the nervous 
cleinouts enter greatly into the rheumatism), but exquisite 
sensitiveness, with, very tiften, real neuralgic^pain in a 
small point of a joint, where no unusual signs of inffamma 
tory Tjieumatic action existed. 

ihe inincipal difference between the treatment adopted 
and that pursued in the last, was, that sweat- 
i^Was altogether avoided, as it tends to excite the anfinal 
nervous system. Reliance was chiefly placetl upon the 
wet-sheet packing twice a day, and fomentations of the 
abdomen at night, and wet-sheet rubbings twice between 
the jiackings. Tlie diet included some animal food once 
in the day, and'excluded any voluminous vegetable matter, 
such as greens; for nervovs dyspepsia is implied in neur- 
.ilgic rlieumatism, and will not tolerate the stimulus of 
biuk. Water was drunk to the amount of ten tumblers 
'%<ily. In most other details he did as in the last case, 
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and I sliaU therefore not recapitulate. Towards the close 
of his time at Malvern, the doiuihe was administered with 
decidedly good effect: hut that was after the stomach 
irritation had been almost got nd of. Yet the ciise was a 
tedious one. The patient worked hard at the ticatmcnt 
at Malvern for nearly four months, and by that time had 
become erect instead of bent, could walk ten tim(*s 
the distance he formerly could, slejit better, and could 
ccffnmand the limbs at all tiiiics. There remained frecpient 
neuralgic shootings akmg the limbs, with a lingering of 
pain above the joints, evidently of a nervous rather than an 
intiammatory kind Against tlu'se, he continiuid tlu' <laily 
pjw'king and dripping snet't, with the water drinking, du't, 
and exercise, for four months longer, at home, mid lias 
now remained more ^laii a year i>erfeetly free from pain, 
although, from jirolonged pain and fear of using theni, 
there still remains, and will jirobaldy always remain, some 
degree of stift* moviMnont of the knees. But for all the 
activ(^ purposes of life, and in regard to tlic ahscncc of all 
pain, he is cured. 


§ 2. OouT^ 

The observations on the \isceral migin of rheumatism, 
apply still more forcibly to gout. The iligestivc disorder 
antecedent to an outbieak of the disease, the immi'iisc 
relief felt by the digestive organs after the fit, and the 
great and alarming di.str(‘ss f>f the viscera, when they do 
not possev! the power of thnwvmg it out on the limbs, 
point beyond all question to the ori^natioii of gouty dis¬ 
order ft^m within. As in rheumatism, also, the biliary 
organs are especially nflected: and the bitter mouth, yel¬ 
low tongue and eyes, white evacuations from the bowels, 
and dark evacuations from the kidneys, show the derange¬ 
ment of the liver and duodenum. A certain amount of 
irritation is established there by repi^ated stimulation of 
food, and nature makes the effort to throw it on the ex¬ 
ternal fibrous tissues; a good deal of btomach disturbance 
attends this effort. If she succeeds, a fit of gout ensues, 
and the digestive organs recover themselves. If she does 
not, those organs continue in a state of extreme disorder, 
and the irritation is so great as to involve the heart or 
brain, and may, in fact, be transfci-red to them, producing 
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the dangerous condition called gout in th^ head and gout in 
the heart; or, being concentrated in the stomach, consti¬ 
tutes the equally dangerous sjiasm of that organ called 
gout in the stomach. At other times the failure of the 
natural effort to throw off the gouty visceral irritation, or, 
as it is commonly called, the sum^ressed govt, causes 
a minor but more in(*cssant disorder of circulation and 
distress of function in the head and heart; and hence the 
nervous condition of mind, the headaches, giddiness, faint- 
ings, palpitations of the heart, &c, that attend the buj)- 
pression. Gout in the toes and fingers is the desirable 
consummation of this disorder: t/ie^etdre of life^ the viscera 
must be saved. The ordinary medicinal practice reverses 
this, and perils the patient, whilst it perpetuates his dis¬ 
ease. It will help an explanation o^the aims of the water- 
treatment to say a few words on this pomt. 

When the patient sends for his medical attendant, Na¬ 
ture has, usually, already thrown her visceral disorder on 
the limbs: acute iiain and inflammation are present in the 
nervous and fibrous tissues of the toes or lingers. The 
ordinary remodv is either some form of mercury, or 
arsenic, or colcliicum. These, the last esi>ecially, are 
almost certain to reduce jiain, and not unfrequenily with 
gi'eat rapidity: dry wafmth being, iiieanwlule, applied to 
tlie sensitive limb. But the pain is not reduced unless the 
digestive canal give e\ideiice of having been irritated in 
the shape of more or less diarrhoea, the presence of thirst, 
dryness of tongue and throat, nausea, or actual vomiting, 
&c. Neither in such case is there that appetite and sense 
of general relief which attend after a fit of goul that has 
w'asted itself, or been treated by the expectant method. 
More or fewer of these signs will be observed by any 
gout> patient, who looks accurately into his sensations 
after an attack thus removed. To the patient, and indeed 
to the physician who knows little of physiology, all this 
will appear right: the gout is removed, and that is what 
was desired. The physician, however, who is a physio¬ 
logist. will say: “True, that irritation which you call 
mut has left the extremities, whither it had been sent by 
Nature to save her noble internal parts. But look to the 
signs exhibited by those parts; are they not those of aug¬ 
mented irritation, at least of iritation of a degree and 
kind that did not exist so long as the limbs were pained 
and inflamed? The fact is, that your oolchicum has set 
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up in the viscera so intense an irritation as to reconcen¬ 
trate tlio mischief within, and the fit is cured, not hy 
ridding the body of the gouty irritation, but by driving 
or drawing it in again. Hence the continuance of the 
dyspeptu; symptoms after the fit; lienee, as you will find, 
the recurrence of another fit cro long, the intervals 
becoming less and less, until gouty pain is inct%sautly in 
the limbs, and gouty imtation always m the viscera; and 
hence the gradual but *re enfeebling of the viscera to the 
point of inability to throw any of tlicir iiritation on the 
limbs, and then comes your gout of the head, of the heart, or 
of the stomach, and carries the patient off. All this liai>pcns 
because you have meddflid with, instead of following, the 
indication given by Nature^ to remove the important 
internal parts of gouty irritation, at the exiicnse of the less 
im 1)01 taut external pfttts. It also happens, because you 
have been treating a name instead of a condition 
instead of (joi^y irritation. With the idea of irritation 
before you, you would surely pause cre you proposed to 
cure that wlilbh (fxistfS.* m the toes, by rousing a gri*ater one 
in the viscera; liiit with the idea of mere gout, wluch may 
be anything >' 0 U please, you may give whatever you please 
to overcome great external pain. For the rest, “it is as 
absuid,” as Sroussais well remarl’s, “to speak of gout in 
the Iradj as it would be to talk of mama in the toes'* 
Gout and insanity are conditions of body, not mere ver¬ 
nacular terms.” 

All this is quite true, as ftvery one can vouch who has 
liecn in the habit of shortening fits of gout by colchicum; 
it is agaiijst the intention of^Nature, and no one who 
opposes her aims can hope to succeed. In the treatment 
of gout by the water cure, on the contrary, the irritative 
Btote being kept in view, and the object of Nature apiire- 
ciated, the means consist of such as reduce iiitenial irri- 
taticn on the one side, and of such as aid its removal to 
the external parts on the other. The wet-shect packing, 
and hot fomentations to the abdomen, tend to the reduc 
tion of the visceral irritation, and also assist, in some 
degree, in throwing it upon the external parts. This last 
office, however, is chiefly perfonned by the sweating pro¬ 
cess, especially in one kintf of gout, to wliich I phall pre¬ 
sently allude. Now as these various means aid the natural 
efforts so often referred to, a consequence of freauent 
occurence in the water-treatment of gout obtains, which, 
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at first sight, is disagreeable and discouraging enough. A 
patient coming to be treated, but having no acute paroxysm 
of the disease at the time, is almost sure to have one 
elicited—perhaps one of the roost severe he ever had: 
and for this reason, The design of tlie water-treatment 
is to bring the internal irritation on the entire surface oi 
the skill, by sweat and other signals of skin excitement, so 
as to divert the visceral efforts fi^ the hands and feet. 
But these last being the old poiiiro, towards which such 
efforts have been long made (supposing it to he a long¬ 
standing case), it is reasonable enougli to heheve, that 
wlien the efforts are powerfully aide<l by the appliances 
of the water-treatment, they slufuld still, for a time at 
least, be thrown upon those points, and with a vehemence 
proportionate with the augmentetl iinpetiis given to them 
riy tlie water cure. That this is fiie case would appear 
from the fai;t, that the more recent the gouty disorder, 
and the less frequently, therefore, tJic limbsjiave been the 
parts to receive the irntation from within, the smaller is 
the chance of the water cure prodifcmg h brisk attack of 
the disease, and the greater the facility of at on(!c trans¬ 
ferring the mischief to the entire surface of the skin. 

This—the transference of the i^isceral irritation to the 
entire skin—is the aim cf cure in the treatment of gout by 
water As I liave said, the wet-sheet packing and the 
sweating process are the prmcijial means of tuJfillmg it. 
But the relative applicability of each can only he ascer¬ 
tained by reference to the species of gout to be treated. 
Tliere are two which are leading in their characteristics, 
and should he signalized. ^ 

In one kind, wliich maybe called the nervous or neuralgic 
hind of gout, the phenomena of inflamed mucous mem¬ 
brane and diseased mucous secretion of the digestive 
organs, are far from being iirominent: there is not much 
foulness* nor yellowness of tongue, although the thirst, 
heat of mouth, and fbetor of breath are there: but the 
tongue is very red. Nervous headache of intense degree 
precedes and attends the fit. The bowels are not con- 
etiiiated, neither is there any deficiency of bile in their 
excretions, although that fluid be of a somewhat lighter 
colour. The kidneys give out large quantities of clear 
urine. The pulse is very rapid, hard, and sharp, and 
there is very frequently palpitation of the heart. The 
general feverislmess is great. As regards the external 
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parts, there is less swelling, but, if possible, more heat 
and pain than in the other form; and the pain is not con- 
tmuously the same, but, without the smallest movcinent of 
the limb, takes on sudden and extreme exasperation, and h 
traceable for some distance up tlie leg or arm, Tlicre is im 
chalky secretion in the joints. The complexion is clear. 
The attack comes on more rapidly, is jireceded by more 
acute symptoms of dyspepsia, and hangs about for a longer 
periofl, being also more erratic than the clmlkij <jout now 
to be mentionecL 

In chalkij <jout^ the preliminary dyspeptic disturbaiiK-c 
comes on gradually, anti is accompanied by more docidi'd 
mucous disorder, foul ffmguo, exceedingly fa*tnl breath, 
extreme biliousness, acid rismgs, &c. The head is more 
full, tight, and pulsative, than acutely painful. The }>ul.se 
is large, slow, hard,*ihrobbing. The bowels fire A’ery 
torpid, and their excretion almost white. The urine is 
scanty, fcetid,, and loaded with salts and innciis. The 
feverish heat is not acute. Externally, the inllamcd joints 
exhibit considtohlo i^elling and ledncss, liut the jiam is 
burning and throbbing, r.itlnir than darting, and it is con¬ 
tinuously the same. Tlicre is, taidcs, a still incrcfising 
deposit of chalky albumen in the joints, the secretion of 
which generally terminates the aMtick more speedily and 
certainly than in the nervous form. The inflamniatiou 
also fixes niion, find remains m one or more joints. Persons 
sufiermg from this form of gout are pale or yellow m 
complexion, have waxy lips, ynd are more or less bloated 
ill appearance. 

Such ar^ the trenchant distinctions between two kinds 
of gouty irritation which require difference of tioatment. 
Occasionally, these distinctions arc seen in all tlieir clear¬ 
ness ; hut more frequently we meet with a commixture of 
the symptoms of both kinds, a sliding of one into the 
other. And such it would appear to be : the nermu^ kind 
being less intense than the auilky^ which last implies a 
more deteriorated comlitioii of the blood than the former. 
In nervous gout, there is irritation and loss of organic 
energy in the nerves of digestion, sufficient to account for 
some degree of diseased blood, and still more for the mol- 
distribuSon of it, so as to fonn congestions and inflamma¬ 
tions about the organs of digestion, the heart, lieail, and 
limbs, and hence the unfixedness of its attacks, and the 
chan^bleuess of their seat, constituting what has been 
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called erratic gout; hence, too, the rapidity of its evolution, 
the internal parts not having as yet lost the capability of 
making a vehement effort to throw off their miscmief. But 
repeated attacks of this neural me gout, and repeated 
courses of colchicum to get rid of them, gradually debili¬ 
tate the orgimic powers of the nerves of digestion, and 
increase the congestion and oppression of its organs. 
Gradually, too, and as a conscfmence of this, the blood- 
making process deteriorates, the arculating fluid becomes 
more diseased m its chemiciil and vital qualities, ceases to 
icddcn the complexion, and pours out the morbid matters 
with which it is loaded, by the kidneys, and, during the 
attacks, into the sheaths of the loifits, forming chalk stones. 
These results of augmented (ligestivo disorder, of more 
intense gouty irritation, mark also diminished vit^ jjower* 
in the mteinal organs to throw oTi* their mischief; and 
hence the comparative slowness with which the attack 
comes on, the long preliminary dyspepsia, j;he fixation of 
the gout 111)011 one or more often diseased and greatly 
cnfe^led joints, and the tediousnessS of the attack. Some¬ 
times, the organic power of tlie internal organs is so far 
deficient as to disable them from throwing out the gouty 
action at all. In that case the irritation accumulates 
within, threatening fir»t one, and then anotlicr part, the 
heart, head, lungs, &c., producing by sympathy a host of 
uncomfortable symptoms, to ivhich the name oi suppi'esstd 
gout has been applied. Or if, with this incapacity of the 
digestive parts to jiroduce cxW3nial gout, causes be at work 
which involve the brain in unusual excitement, the gouty 
action is transferred to tlmt organ, and gouUuapojdejoy, 
called gout in the head^ takes place. The like takes iilace 
if causes render the heart the part most ready to receive 
the transfer, and of the heart is the form the gout 
takes; or asthma supervenes upon its transference to the 
lungs, or finally, the stomach itself takes on the spasmodic 
action from the excess of its own gouty irritation, and 
incapability of evolving it. 

But although the mingling of these two kinds of gouty 
action be most frequently met with in practice, it behoves 
to hold them well in view, when about to determine upon 
the treatment to be adopted. It is necessary to ascertain 
the exact proportion between the neuralgic and the purely 
gouty symptoms, to observe which predominate, and to 
apply the processes of the water cure accordingly. How 
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tliis is to be done, will best appear after briefly mentioning 
the applications to each kind of gout in its decidf>d clia- 
racter as nervous or chalky. 

Nervo^ls or neuralgic gout implying a more acute dis¬ 
order of the digestive organa, being accompanied by fever 
of a more acute character, indicatmg, in short, a state ol 
(ixcitement and excessive action, the remedies of the water 
cure which tend to reduce sindi action are clearly pointed 
out.*' 'In an attack, fomentations of the abdomen, ireipient 
wet-sheet packing, frequent change of the abdominal com¬ 
press, water-drinking to the amount of eight or nine 
tumblers daily, and reduction of diet to farinaceous mut¬ 
ters, are the best means ,*damf) compresses to the pained 
joints being added. In the treatment for the chronic con¬ 
dition, tlie remedies should have the same direction, hut 
need not of course be^o vigorously employed. Two wet 
sheets in the day, one before breakfast, the other at noon, 
or three hoiirs^after an early dinner; the sitz bath once 
or twice in the day ; the abdominal compress worn night 
and day; six, “eight, (Ti ten tumblers of water in twenty- 
four hours, are the principal means. The diel best 
adaiitcd is the alternation of animal and vegetable food 
for limner, or even restriction of animal food to two days 
in the week : and tlie vegetable taken should be confined 
to farinaceous matters and bread. The exercise should 1x5 
as vigorous as the condition of the limbs will allow; and, 
in the absence of sufficient power on tlicir part, dry friction 
should be carried to a considerable extent. If by these 
nicans the pulse be reduced m rapidity and irritability, it 
is well to j^y the cfiect of thc^ douche, beginning wiUi a 
small power and short time, and gradually extending 
both ; but it is necessary to watch the results of this 
application, lest it disturb tlie nervous system too vehe¬ 
mently, and thus render the brain liable to the gouty 
action. According to the organic capabilities of the indi¬ 
vidual, all the means mentioned should be increased ; two 
wet sheets in succession, for instance, being substituted 
for one, twice in the day. The result of this treatment is 
to reduce the internal gouty irritation, thereby to improve 
the digestive process, to cause better blood to be made to 
nourish the solids, which thus gain the power of con¬ 
trolling ite distribution. Critical action takes place, but 
not necessarily in a vehement concentrated form. If the 
patient be fat or pufly, which is rarely the case in this 
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kind of gout, a few boils may form; but a more frequent 
crisis is a partial eruption of a kind very closely resembling 
red gall {eczema im’peti{fmode8\ which incoiivenionres, by 
its mingled burning and itching, for two or three weeks. 
A more fre(iueut crisis still, is that which slowly goes on 
in the course of altering the mass of the circulating blood 
and is oi’ten exhibited in occasional relaxation of the 
bowels, large quantities of turbid urine, and a continuous 
trans})iration, ainoiiiiting sometimes to spontaneous persi>i- 
ration from the skin, of fluid of an acid or urinous odour. 
All these, however, frequently stop for a time, and then 
return with more vehemence. 

(Jhalhj gout implies a great(3lt intensity of the gouty 
irritation, with a more deteriorated, oppressed, and 
obstriK^d condition of the digestive organs, and notably 
of the liver. Not only is the fRhetion oi those jiarts 
obstructed, but, as a cunswiucnce of it, we liave a mass 
of circulating blood of a very diseased cl^ajacter to deal 
with. The object of treatment, therefore is to rouse the 
internal functions, and to (juiekcn Itiose vitdl and chemical 
changes whereby the blood is niade and wasted; so that 
whilst better blood is being ma<le, the former diseased 
mass may ho got lid of. For these puriioscs, it is 
necessary to employ tlie sweating process, the douche, the 
prolonged shallow bath, the sitz bath, and copious watcr- 
drinkiiig; as much exercise as possible aiding then hole. 
The sweating may he practised dady, until headache and 
fetcrishiiess anuounce that* the body is becoming over- 
fitunulatcil. The s.i.mo lre(iucncy and the same caution 
apply to the douche. The, object of the sitz l^ith is both 
to aid the action of the liowels, and to prevent the over- 
stimulation alluded to. And the whole of these external 
apjdications tend to bring to the entire surface of the 
body a quantity of irrifcitive action and blood, w'hich 
would otherwise bo concentrated within, or thrown with 
painful vehemence upon certain imliicky toes or fingers. 
In all this, in the rousing of the digestive functions, in 
giving a tendency towards tlic skin, and, above all, in 
quickening the chemical changes of the blood, the copious 
water-Kbdnking plays an indisiiensable and important 
part. Having attention fixed on the head, it may be 
carried to any extent, compatibly with the ease of that 
part. Tills is, indeed, one of those instances in which the 
monstrous Giaefenberg doses of water are scarcely out of 
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place; the skin canyiiip; off no small portion of it in the 
daily sweats, and another considerable portion passing 
through the kidneys, and carrying wth it gouty matteis 
which would otherwise be retained in the circulation, to 
bo throuu upon the limbs. As much exercise aiwl air as 
jjossible assist the alteratire and detergent prowrties of 
the processes recommended, and of the water-di-inking: 
andj^ as in the })revious instance, friction must be iisca 
w'hcrc active exertion is not practicable. If, in the course 
(»f the treatment, feverishness and hard shari) imlse 
come on, two or tliriie days of wet-slicet packing may be 
used to subdue it: but|jiot unless the head be full and 
pauiful, and the sleep prevented; for some feverishness 
])rc(;edes and attends critical action in this malady, and in 
that character need ig»t be interfered with. Boils fonii 
the cnbis of this kind of gout more frccjncntly than of the 
other, the jdiysical comlition of the iiaticnts beiim better 
adajitcd for thfir evoliitioiL But ill-smelling and glutinous 
sweats are, ol^n eno\jgli, the only cxtijrnai cntical action 
exhibited, urine loaded with salts and muc'ous sometimes 
accompanying them. Bilious (liariha*a comes on from 
time tu tnut* during the treatment, but rarely coutiuucs 
long enough to make, jter sc, a decided impression on the 
gouty drathesis and disease. • 

TliCbe indicatroTis of the mode in which the extremes of 
irervous and chalky gout slipuld l»e managed, leave the 
treatment of the form r»f disease partaking of liotli sufficiently 
obvious, and I need not dw'cll upon it. Much, all indeed, 
depends upon the tact of the physician, in lialaiicing the 
s^ptoms ivhich demand the soothing or the rouhing of 
the internal funcrions, and the most i>ersi)icuou8 and 
voluminous writing would fail to impart practical acumen 
where it did not already exist. 

And now comes the question, “ Is gout curahle by the 
water-treatment The answer of most writers on that 
treatment has been in the loud and confident affirmative. 
I agree with them, because tlie water plan is a 'natural 
one, and aids nature in her efforts; and I believe that 
any plan wliich restric-ts its aim to this will, sooner or 
later, cure maladies that are not organic, throughout the 
whole of this work that belief is accounted for. But the 
other question, “ Has gout heen mired by the unter-treat- 
ment—-cured in such way that it has not returned, the 
ordinary causes of diet being avoided 1” cannot be answered 
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BO confidently in the affirmative. Water-cure books talk 
of “pcrfei^t cures,” and in very short spaces ot time. 
But as X desii'e to write to inform, not to deceive by 
exaggeration, I am compelled to say that my experience 
offers no proof of such cures in such time. In short, 
tnith obliges me to state, that not one case of gout has 
Ixjoii c?irea at Malveni, either in Mr. Wilson’s or my own 
practice. Acute attacks have been speedily got rid of by 
the treatment, and with the great advantage of not 
damaging, but rather improving the viscera; these attacks 
have Dcen rendered less frequent, weaker, shorter, and 
more under command; the general health has been 
improved to a wonderful degree, and, in several instances, 
the life of patients has been saved by rescuing the viscera 
from the gouty seizure: old chalky concretions have been 
carried off, and the use of joints restored ; all this I have 
effected by applying the water cure to gout, and it is 
much more than can be said for any othet* plan of treat¬ 
ment. But to satisfy my mind as tp the ccTtainty of ewre, 
the patient who had previously been attacked two or three 
times a year, should have passed eighteen or twenty-foiu' 
mouths without any attack at all, his mode of life, mean¬ 
time, being pnident in the matter of diet, but not levelled 
to that of an invalid ;^jc should, in short, be able to pass 
the time mentioned without medical treatment, and with¬ 
out gout.* With this definition of I do not helieve 
tliat gout has been yet cured m this country, and I very 
much doubt whether the histories importe«l from other 
countries, if so tested, would be found correct I have 
heard that Priessnitz liimsolf confesses, th»t he never 
cured but one case of gout, that is, eradicated the gouty 

• On the 26th October, 1846,1 received the following letter, having 
reference to this expressed belief ot mine regarding the cure of gout. 
The writer is a genticnian of very high standing in the mercantile, oom- 
niuiiity of London, and his btatoment is published here with a full 
conviction of its correctness, and because it bears testimony to the 
skill of one of the best water-cure practitioners, Weiss. It must be 
observed, liowever, that the period named in my text—viz., twenty-fonr 
months, is precisely that in which another attack took place, and that 
of a week's duration ; showing that the internal gouty irritation was 
not entirely subdued at that time. 

“Sir,—I observe in page 418 of your admirable work upon the 
water cure that you state your belief that no patient has been thoroughly 
cured of gout by this system, and that ‘ to satisfy your mind as to tlie 
certainty of cure, the patient who hod previously been attacked two or 
three times a year, should have passed eighteen or twenty-fonr months 
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diathesis. The fac^t is, that to do so requires three, four, 
or five //ears, not so many months^ of assidiums water- 
treatment, careful diet, and as much absence from mental 
care ^ attainable; and who are they who will aflord 
this time, attention, and sell-denial ? 

It would be folly, however, to avoid a treatment because 
it will not for ever root up your disease in your own 
convenient time. Look a,t the destmetive maimer in 
wliicTi colchicurn reduces a gouty fit, how it ap]iroximates 
the attacks, and utterly disorganizes the viscera, and then 
regard what the water cure w capable of doing, both 
against mdividual attackg. and in reduction of the diathesis, 
the vital parts, nicanwhilc, improving under its operation 
can there be a doubt of the rejisoiiableuess of adopting tlir 
latter, both for tlic immediate and the ultimate purpose 
of cure 'i Life will Uiereby Ihj rendered moie tolerable 
and more extended, and this is answer enough to tlie 
puerile questiftfi, th.it many medical men have put legarding 
the use of the^water-treatincut, if it does not utterly cure 
the gout, at least it Tlocs not shorten tlic patient’s life, as 
colchicurn does. 

Of the various instances of gout which have come 
before me, I publish the following, as that in winch the 
water treatment ettei'ted the greiftest amount ot benefit, 
and in a comparatively short period of time. 

Case XXVIIL—Nejjvous and Chalky Gout. 

t 

This patient came to me in December, 1844 He had 
been the jubjcct of frequent-gouty attacks for twenty 
years before, and was then in liis forty-ninth year. The 

without any attack at all, hia mode of life meantime, beinpj pnident on 
the matter of diet, &c., he should, m abort, be able to paas ibe time men¬ 
tioned without medical treatment and without gout.’ Now, this is 
exactly my case. For years I have been a great sufferer from gout, and 
in May, 1644, in a feeling of despair, I placed myself under Dr. Weiss 
(at that time the medical director at Sudbrook Park); here I remained 
tor nearly four months—namely, from the beginning of May till the end 
of August, and such were the skill and attention of this excellent roan, 
and BO efficient the powers of the water-treatment, that I then left, os 
I believed, entirely cured. In May of this year, however, I had a 
slight attack, which confined me to the house for one week, and which 
I got rid of by resorting to the sitz bath, strong perspirations, due., Ac ,; 
indeed, following at home as nearly as possible the mode resorted to at 
Sndbrook. 1 be^ to say, also, that not one grain of medicine of anv 
kind have I taken since I first resorted to Sudbrook.’*— 3 H. 
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whole process described m the last few pages had taken 
place in this instance, and under the ausimies of colchiciim 
the paroxysms had become more and more frequent, until 
the ))atient passed his life in almost one unceasing fit of 
gout. Withal, his joints had become almost completely 
stidencd, those of the fingers contahiing several chalk 
stones, wdiilst the ankle and toe-joints admitted of no 
bemling whatever, and he w^alkeil on the flat of his foot. 
Between this pain mid stiftiiess of the.joints, and the fcchlo 
ness of the limbs generally, and of the whole body, the 
smalloat exertion had become nearly imiiossible. When 
lie c-amo to me he could not walk fifty yaids, and tlicu he 
lifted the legs by means of the nmis, aud with infinite 
labour aud slowness. An asiJent, however small, was 
altogether out of the question. Bfis general health, too, 
hadlieeii somewhat giving W'ay of late, and he felt that the 
eoleliiciim was acting as a slow poison on his frame. This 
conviction had induced liini, some monthsdiefore he saw 
me, to make a trial of liomobopathy,Jrom wliieh, however, 
he denved no benefit, partly, as it would appear, from the 
uiiskilfuliiess of its application ; so he had no alternative 
but the old poison, which he took up to the time of coming 
to Malvern. 

It did not appear that the g(mt in this ease had been 
derived from a paternal source. The patient hiniscdf Wiis 
of opinion that lie liad a<‘qinred it hy Ins coinoiis libations 
of bad port wlien at Oxford, 'JTiis fiwjt, and a sinji^ilarly 
liappy frame of mind, wdiieh. never flagged in cheerfulness 
even ill tJie mi<lat of acute pain, were favourable circuin- 
staiK’cs, whilst, on the oilier hand, a ljunph/itic consti¬ 
tution bloodless skin and lips, the long eoiitinuance of the 
disease, and the prolonged use of poisonous medicines, 
were opposed to the prospects of benefit. 

Although I liave called this a case of ^^nervom and 
chalky gout,” the latter character w^as fiir predominant; 
the iHTVous character being only exhibited during the 
intervals between bad attacks, m the rapid iiassage of 
pams from one point to another, witliout iiiiy fixed 
external signs, such as swelling or redness, and also in 
frequently being confined to the fqipearance of neuralgic 
pains along the whole course of the legs, arms, or loins. 
But in the regular paroxj'sms, all the phenomena were 
those of clialky gout. The treatment, therefore, was prin¬ 
cipally, almost entirely, of a kind to suit this last. The 
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sweating process was employed from tlie commencement, 
and, after some time, it was even used twice in the 
day, a prolonged cold shallow bath succeeding it. The 
sitz bath was also ordered for half an hour once a day. 
Cold wrung compresses were kept in constant a})plication to 
the feet, ankles, and hands. Tne abdomirnd compress was 
constantly w^orn, and the patient drank from ten to twelve 
tumblers of water in the dav. The diet was of the plainest 
kind,, and included only three or four ounces of auimsil 
food once daily, no warm beverage was allowed. After 
a fortnight of this treatment, the jiaticiit was attacked 
with one of the most severe fits of gout he remembered to 
have over hjid. The pahi was considerable, and for some 
days the treatment was confined to tepid spongings of the 
body, hot foiiKmtations of the belly for an hour night and 
morning, frequent cluuKges of the compresses to the joints, 
very coiuoiis water drinking, and lestriction of diet to 
gruel and boiled nee The fever attendant on the first 
outbreak of the gout being reduced, the .sweating process 
was nmewed day, the fomentations were used 

at night, and all the other measures were jiersisted in, the 
large water drinking especially. ^Nevertheless, this attack 
tnivelled about from joint to joint, with alternations of 
nervous pains in the loins, hips, sliouldcris, and ribs, for 
nearly a month, so powerfully hall the water-treatment 
aided tlic natural eflorts of the viscera to throw oft their 
irritation 

Out of this attack the i>atient came with improved 
digestive and locomotive po^Jl^er: a load seemecl to have 
been taken from his system, and although this had been 
the most screre of his fits, he wipressed himself delighted 
with the healthful sensations which siicceedeil it, compared 
with those *.hat had followed far shorter and much less 
painful fits in which his old drug remedy was employed. 
In fact, this long and severe fit and its subsequent sensa¬ 
tions confirmed the patient’s confidence in the treatment, 
quite as much as if no such unpleasant commencement haa 
obtained; and, after a sojourn of seven weeks in Malvern, 
he went home, with the resolution to continue some parts 
of the treatment there. He did so, though not quite so 
continuously or vigorously as he had done here, and had 
no gout during the two months he was away. liate in the 
Bpnng of 1845, he returned to Malvern, and went vigo¬ 
rously to work with sweating, douching, and sitz batns, 

T 
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with large doses of water, and considerable exercise: for 
by this time he could walk miles instead of yards. In a 
month, gout made another feeble attempt in the feet, but 
disappeared after hovering for two days. During the 
three months he was at Malvern on this occasion, there 
was no other sign whatever of the malady; but, on the 
other hand, the restoration of the use of the limb was 
altogether astonishmg. From being unable to walk a 
quarter of a mile, this patient’s usual exercise hefore hreak- 
fast in the summer of last year w^s to walk to the top of 
the Worccstershiie Beacon, the highest of the Malvern 
range, not by taking the cut zigzag paths, but by ascend¬ 
ing straight on end, and he descended in like manner. 
Looks ami spirits improved in the same proportion, ami 
his appetite was only too good; his digestion excellent, 
and, as a consequence, his sleep soiMd. 

During the first visit of this patient to Malvern, and for 
some period of his second one, the skm gave evidence of 
critical action in the shape of glutinous swe'At of a strongly 
unnous odour: and this was sc(*rete>l, j7v« »nly during the 
sweating process, but in the ordinary exhalations, and was 
jierceptible to those near him. It continued lor three 
weeks together. No critical evacuation from the bowels 
took place: but invet^yate constiiiation, of which he had 
for years been the victim, was completely overcome by Ids 
water-treatment at Malvern. 

Like all other Englishmen, this patient not having any 
compulsory occupation, ha,d created some, which, he 
thought, mvsf be attended t6: and he left for bis home in 
Surrey, in June 1845. I had fears for his firmness in 
continuing the treatment, fihd in avoiding the <aiiscs of his 
malady. He was not cyred^ although he was in the high 
romi to it, and would still be cured with a coujile of years 
of treatment. The following letter, however, shows how 
another fit of gout was thrown out by the viscersj and it 
is very probable that several such would be elicited ero 
t]j^ gouty disposition was exliausted. Between the former 
this attack, however, a period of nearly nine months 
intervened. It will also be seen that my fears about 
^ne patient’s sufficient prudence were not ill-founded, as 
ntness “his enjoyment with his friends.” So that it is 
no marvel that gout holds its ground to some extent still. 
Yet if ever a case of gouty disorder was curable, this is it. 
The letter, dated in January, 1846, reports thus- 
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“ I continued for some time nearly the same as when I 
left Malvern, not making fast progress, nor yet standing 
still; and thus I went on until ^ptember, when the gout 
seemed determined to measure its strength with all-power¬ 
ful water. The attack was most spiteful, and I resisted 
it manfully. It paid a visit to most of my joints, except 
the knees. I then went to Boulogne for a few days, and 
never felt better. Of course I was somewhat weak in the 
understanding, but as to gout, it was quite gone. Occa¬ 
sionally, since then, I have felt little pains, and then it 
seems as if each of these would have been an attack, for 
they come on in the old way, but the lit seems spent before 
gout really takes place.* [The truth is, the visceral gouty 
irritation is so diminished as not to suffice for a regular 
attack; with pnidence, it would be altogether woni out ] 
I sweat every inoniRig 'svith the spirit lamp; the whole 
process sixty minutes, forty of wlncli are of actual perspi¬ 
ration, dunng which I drink five Urge tumblers of water. 
I find I can now enjoy myself with my friends as much as 
I could wish.^'r''tauo wine only now and then, and don’t 
care if it be a pint or so. Indeed, doctor, you have pro¬ 
duced all v(*u led me to expect, and I am very grateful for 
it. Life is to me quite another thing ; I can enjoy it, and 
insteod of looking forward to an ii^'^alid chair and erutches, 
I an. the -w'onderOf tlui neighbonrhood , and yet I cannot 
persuade my invalid friends to go to Mulvcni, they tell 
me I have a womlerful strong constitution, and all that 
nonsense. [His constitution was utterly shattered when 
he came to Malvern.] Now this I feel more than anything 
—that they shouhl attribute tojeonstitution, what is entirely 
owing to ^mr skill and learning. But say what I will, 
they seem determmed to die in their ignorance—^wilful 
ignorance , and serve them right too,” &c., &c. 

If my patient would but become a teetotaler, he would 
never feel gout again. 


§ 3. EHEUMATIC GOUT. 

The epeposition of the nature and treatment of the mala¬ 
dies which occupy the two precedmg sections, renders any 
prolonged account of rheumatic gout unnecessary. Par¬ 
taking of the external characteristic of both these diseaae^ 
it also acknowledges a similar internal condition: there ia 
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the stomach and liver irritation, with the general disoider 
of nutrition dependent on it. Tne phase of visceral irrita¬ 
tion, however, differs from that of ordinary gout, inasmuch 
as it throws itself on any or all of the fibrous tissues of the 
body, of the large as well as the small joints It also 
partakes more of the nervous than the chalky cliaracter of 
gout. On the other hand, the rheumatic character is 
exhibited in the fixation of piiin m the large joints and 
fasciae, in the extreme seasitiveness of the body to baro¬ 
metric, tlicrmometric, and electric influences, and in the 
comparative Irecpioncy of the disease as an accidental, and 
rarity as an hereditary infliction. 

But the chief point to ascertain^is, not what to designate 
the disease, but what stage of visceral irritation is to be 
treated. As I have said, the most usual is that which 
corresponds with neuralgic rheumatrsm. The difficulty of 
treating such a combination will be rendily understood 
from vdiat has been said on each of those st‘,ites. In fact, 
rheumatic govt is a trial for the physician’s skill anil 
patience, as well as for the patient’s'])owef of endurance. 
Sudden feverish attacks, then agam symptoms indicative 
of obstmeted rather than excessive action, incessant shift¬ 
ing of the scat of iiain, and variety in its character, render 
this one of the most teitious of diseases to bear or to treat. 
However, the ticat-mcnt must turn ujion the tact of 
obstruction or excessive action, the niles tor which will be 
found under the respective heads of rhevmaii&ni and gout 
In the majority of cases, t^he vret-sheet packing is the 
principal remedy, with an occasional and rare sweating. 
In other cases, again, this proportion is reversed, and tlie 
wet sheet is used only from time to time, to^keep down 
feverish excitement. In both sets of cases, the douche is 
an important remedy, and is employed either as a tonic, 
when the wet sheet bas reduced tne visceral imtation and 
left the body low, or as a stimulant in aid of the sweating 
in its action of rousing obstruiJted and torpid functions. 
Copious water drinking is necessary in all cases, except 
those wliich exhibit a fulness of the head. 

To be of permanent benefit, tlie water-treatment of 
rheumatic gout of long standing should be continued for 
at least fifteen, eighteen, or twenty-four months. In the 
course of my practice, I have been enabled to bring con- 
eiderable relief in several cases, by lengthening the period 
between the attacks, and by shortening the attacks them- 
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selves; but the treatment did not exceed three, ibiir, and 
six months in duration, and was altogether inade()uate as 
curative of disease of seven, ten, and twelve years’ standing. 
Still, I have not the least doubt that rheumatic gout is 
periectly curable by the water-treatment, if time be given 
for it. Indeed, one case I }iave cured, in wliidi, from the 
recent date of the disease, and tlie youth of the patient, 
Jess time was requii’ed, and sufficient time was aflorded for 
tlie ^lorough operation of the reme<lios. The patient was 
only thirty-two years old, and had been afflicted only two 
years , so that by the brisk and persevering action of the 
treatment during nearly five months, on a tolerably good 
constitution, the pains aisaiipeared altogether, and he left 
Malvcra, having iin understanding with me that if they 
returned he was to inform me. It is now eighteen months 
since that time, and f have heard nothing of the pjitient or 
his complaints. With time I would readily promise cure 
in much wortiic cases than this. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

DISEASES OP THE LOWER ORGANS OP DIGESTION.— 
DISEASES OF THE EXCRETORY ORGANS. 

Uses of excretory organ(3-.-Erroncoiis ideas concerning- constipation- 
Actnal function of the lowei bowel—Rationale of excretion—Do- 
peiidence of conslipiilion on the nerves and eircnlatme: systems— 
Constipation wiih Mifhcjont and with msAdicicut blood m the body 
—Itb tieatment according to the pieseiice or want of Idood—Dif¬ 
ferent kinds of piles—A symploniatic disorder—Connection vilh 
obstrucfioii of liver, heart, and other organs—Ce.istijiation as a 
cause—Danger of operations forjnlcs—Treatment—Mode of ongin 
of functionary diojtsy—Action of the ktbne>s In it—Absurdity 
of diuretics—True aim of treatment—rathology of skin diseases, 
acute and chioiiic—Rationale of tlieir outbreak and Buppicssioii— 
Treatment. 


Commencing with the diseases which assail the blood- 
making organs—'the stomach and lungs—we htivc spokcB 
of those of the hcait, wdiich circulates the blood * of the 
nervous system, whi(‘h regulates its circulation, and of the 
limbs, which are commanded by the nervous system. It 
remains to speak of the nv>rbid states which obtain in 
certain organs, whose function, as regards tlnf nutrition 
of the l>o(ly, is rather negative than positive. Tliev assist 
in the maintenance of the body by eliminating from it 
matters, which if retained m the circulating mass ol 
blood, wouhi deteriorate its power of directly nourishing 
the various organs in a healthy manner. Thus, the 
retention in the bipod of the elements which form the/crcc«, 
the UTine^ the sensible and insensible perspiration^ gives 
rise to the most formidable as well as the most tedious 
maladies; formidable in their acute, and sometimes in 
their chronic form, in winch latter they are always more 
or less tedious. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
organs w’hich <5arry on these functions are iht colon, or 
lower bowel, the rectum, the kidneys^ and the skin. As in 
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the case of other organs and functions, T shall only spak 
of those which I have treated by the appliances of the 
water cure. 


§ 1. DISEASES OF THE COLON—CONSTIPATION. 

On no subject of medical concern is there more niis- 
coTi(!eption and prejudice among the laity, than on that of 
the depuratory office of the bowels. And no wonder, 
within the first twenty-four hours of mundane existence 
an ayienent drug is intjodured mto the digestive canal, 
and that irritative action, thus commenced is looked on 
as necessary to the well-being of tlie mdividual, by those 
whose office it is to watch over his younger years. By 
the time he has reaciied the years of self-guidance, the 
same necessity is impressed on his own mind, both from the 
mental hahit^kand from the organic craving of the lower 
howei itself, f(>r the daily or weekly excitation of the 
apericnt“a eiavmg whidi induces a syiniiathctic one in 
the brain, whitdi mil not be satisfied until the old irritant 
is applied to the old spot. No inatter how yierfectly well 
the prson may be—ajipetite, sleep, spirits walking power, 
ill tiJt best order, no pain or a(4e jirc'si'iit, no sense tif 
fulut ss of tbe bowels yet is he haunted by this vision of 
constipated bowels, all' iiiiist go wmng, if all be not 
already WToiig, unless his bowels are lelievcd, tliey uere 
open yesterday, the day before, and lor a year past, but 
not having been ojien on this precise day, the W'C'rst must 
liappen. How hard, all but unpossible, it is to diivc into 
the undcrsuMidnig of patients that all this is error, every 
medical man of physiologital education can say. It would 
seem as if jieople lived to have stools, and not had stools 
to live. These last seem, with largo classes of English 
society, to be the alpha and omega of earthly existence, the 
one thing of never-fading interest, the much-love<l object 
of daily and hourly solicitude; all the gigantic efforts of 
the reasonmg faculty, all the empyrean flights of the ima¬ 
ginative faculty, are postponed for the elevating function 
of evacuating the bowels! 

It is sad folly, all this anxiety about the bowels; and 
much of it is at the door of the patient who has grown up 
in it But the fault is also shared by gre^t numbers of 
the lower class of medical men, called surgeon-apothe- 
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caries, who either do not know the physiological merits of 
the subject, and act in ignorance, or else are too indolent 
steadily to resist the patient’s prejudice for the i>atient’8 
good. These, the ordinary attendants of so many tamilies, 
might do much to abolish this pestilent and intolerably 
stupid habit and prejudice of purging the bowels- the 
parent of so many diseases which shorten life, and of so 
many more which render life scarce worth having. To 
the non-professional readers of this work I will, at least, 
offer some explanations concerning the office of the colon, 
which will show them the uselessness and harmfalness of 
interfering with it. and also hov the nutural^ unforcf'd 
action of the bowels is the only one which is not harmful 
to the body. 

After being formed out of the foo^^ by the offices of the 
stomach and lungs, the blood is passed on to the minutest 
blood-vessels of all the tissues of the body. In these 
vessels the great functions of nutrition and* secretion are 
earned on—nutrition depositing the parts, and 

secretion the liquid and gtiseous. But all the solids, and 
the greater number of the liquids, are only deixisited from 
the blood for a time—^their stains quo is most transitory. 
The solids are broken down, and, by the absorption of the 
veins, agjiin caiTicd ii/.o the torrent of the circulating 
blood. The same takes place with regard to the liquid 
and gaseous deposits from the blood Every {larticlc of 
brain, bone, muscle, smew, &c, is reliqueficd; and almost 
every drop of mucus, saliva, li^ilitus, bile, &c., is reabsorbed, 
and recirculated. The chemical elements of all tlie- solid 
deposits, and of all the secretions, are therefore in the 
blood. 

Now, there are certain of these secretions which exist 
for the purpose of carrying off from the circulating blood 
chemical compounds, derived from the breaking down and 
reliquefaction of the solids of the body. These compounds 
are culled nitrogenized^ nitrogen being the clement they 
chiefly contain. *The elimination in question is effected in 
the kidneys by the secretion of uniie, and in a portion oj 
the colony hy the secretion of the stools. 

The object which nature has in the secretion of the 
stools is, therefore, to nd her circulating blood of matters 
which, being no longer of use for the purposes of nutri¬ 
tion of that body, would interfere with it if retained in 
the blood. 
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This is so true that there are instances in whi(*,h the 
colon failing to secrete the faeces, the skm has been inailo 
the point of elimination to a most disgusting extent. I 
have myself seen several persons in whom the exhalation 
from the skin had a strong faical <,doiir from this cause. 
Moreover, any one in ordinary hcaltli may observe that 
when, from any cause, a smaller quantity of stools tlian 
usual is secreted, a larger quantity of uimc is passed, and 
nature ridding the blood by one channel when 
the other fails. 

The fajces, then, are to be regarded as a secretion from 
the mucous membrane of the colon, just as gastric juice is 
a secretion from the sanio membrane of the stoniai h, the 
tears from the mucous membrane of the lachiymal glands, 
the wax from that membrane of the outer ear, &c In 
short, then pioductiSti is exactly similar to that of any 
other secreted matter of the body, but inasmuch as tltoy 
arc secreted for the purpose of being throwti out of the 
body, they arc calhid an cj-cretion more commonly than a 
sein'etion Ildrfe i would icmark, as I have done in 
several ])laoes before, on the mischief of dealing with 
7iames iiistccd of acts. Because stools are called 
people get it into their heads that they are always there, 
in the howels, to be passed off, and must be passed oftj 
without the slightest reference to the either effects of the 
means they use for hastening the excretion, and without 
asking tliemselvcs the very simple question, “Whence 
come all tliesc faeces Ypt it is one whicli, properly 
answered, woidd have prevented many a mortal malady, 
and have saved a world of piental and bodily Fuffering 
to the crmi^Us of colocynth-catcrs that are to bo found m 

come the faeces 1” Unquestionably from 
the same source as all the other secretions of the body- - 
from tlie blood; from the blood which circulates m the 
mucous lining of the colon. Sometimes, thcie arc portions 
of undigested or indigestible food, such as the skins of 
fruits, and the husks of oatmeal, mixed up with them, 
having been untouched by the gastric juice : but these 
are adventitious, and not an essential part of the stools. 
These last, therefore, being secreted from the blood, must 
derive their quantity and quality from the quantity and 
Quality of the blood at the time distributed in the lining of 


England. 

‘‘Whence 
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But as this blood circulates in blood-vessels which owe 
their vital irritability to the ganglionic nervous matter 
(see page 4) with which they are supplied, it follows that 
the fbeal secretion also depends upon the condition of the 
nervous matter in question. As in the other secretions 
of tiie frame, the fust influence of causes is upon the 
gmiglionic nervous matter, which then alters the contrac¬ 
tile action of the blood-vessels of the colon, this, again, 
altering the quality of blood in that part, and the consO' 
quent secretions from it. 

Thus we see that tlie secreting action oftJie colon depends 
upon the quantilf/ of blood in its vessels^ a^id the quality of 
tfie nervous agency operating up^i them. 

Now suppose that a man has a large quantity of good 
blood in lim whole body, there will l>c amply suflicient for 
the purposes of secretion in all paHs of that body—for 
the fajees among the rest. Such a man ought to have his 
bowels evacuated once in tw'cnty-four or thirty-six hours, 
of between five and six ounces of fei^es, and he unll have 
them so evacuated if he takes sufficient' eXt rcise, docs not 
sleep too long, avoids irntatmg articles of diet, keeps out 
mental care and overtoil—itj in short he mamtams his 
ganglionic nervous system in order. For remark, that 
when he does not exereve his will in bodily exertion, wdicii 
his brain sleeps too loui^, or, on the other hand, when it is 
over-workoil, exi'css and congestion of blood take place in 
it, and the distribution of blood is rendered unequal 
tbrongliout the ganglionic ^nervous system—the brain 
itself representing a very important part of that system, 
(see page 4). I’he consequence is^ that blood being plus 
in the brain and spinal cord, is minus in tbe iniieous and 
nervous tissues of the colon; the secretory power of that 
bowel is tJierefore impaired; and the patunt is cmisti- 
pated. 

Siipiiose the same full-blooded person to eat and drink 
improper things, the same process of congestion of blood 
taxes place in the mucous membrane and nerves of the 
stomach, w'hich took place in the brain m the other case, 
with the addition, very commonly, of the brain congestion 
as well; the distribution of blood is changed, to the detri¬ 
ment of the colon; a'nd tiie patient is constipated. 

The (auses originating in the brain, and those which 
begin in the stomach, which I have just mentioned, 01*6 the 
ordmary causes of indigestion^ and thus it is iSasiXconstipa- 
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tion forms an almost invariable s^^mptom of that malady 
in persons who are well supplied with blood. 

But why do the bowels become constipated in those 
who have not sufficient blood in the body*? Simply, 
because they do not possess enough of that precious liiiuid 
for the purposes of large secretion. Nature cannot afford 
it. What little blood there is m the frame she concen¬ 
trates in the (’itadels ot life~in the two great ganglionic 
centres—in the brain and in the stomach—so thatf/ic^/, 
at least, may not want wherewithal to carry on the two 
great fimctions of mUniton and sensatton. She thus 
deprives the outer skin ol Jts blood and perspiration, and 
the miicr excreting skin of the colon of its blood and 
stools; and we find many a lean, pale, dry-skinned individual 
also a costive one. If such a nnin’s bowels arc opened once 
in two or th(‘e days, it'is quite enough ; fm blood cannot 
afford mf^rt'; he would U tinuird if lie Itadmore. If, with 
this geiieial deljciency of blood, tie brain be congested by 
care, indolence, &c., or the stomach by improper food, this 
concentration of blood m cither of those organs, and this 
withdrawal of it from the colon, arc inereascd, and ionsli- 
pation of thf> wosi inveierate character is establwhed. 

We are thcieforc in condition to state as follows — 

1 . The foiccs arc secreted from thc^dood which eirenlatcs 
in the >uucous membrane of the colon, under the control of 
the ganglionic nerves distiibuted thereto. 

2. Causes wdiich operate upon the ganglionic nervous 
system, as it exists m the brain or about the stoina(*h, so as 
to comientrate blood in those parts, dimmish the secretion 
of faeces by withholding from the colon a sufficient supply 
of blood for file purpose. 

3. Constipation, therefore, depends upon an une<|ual 
distribution of blood, to the detriment of the colon, which 
is not sufficiently supplied. 

4. Su(;li une(j[ual distnbution may occur in a body well 
supplied with blood, in consequence of irritations of the 
brain or stomach. And it occurs in a b(j<ly tliat is 
deficient in blood, in consequence of a law of the economy 
which, in such deficiency, concentrates blood in the organs 
most essential to the life of the mdividual—the brain and 
stomach. 

Now, let us take the instance of the constipation which 
takes place in a man whose frame is possessed of a good 
supply of blood, and see how the ordinary mode of reliet 
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by drugs fulfils the aim of cure. The purgative drug acts 
first of all upon the ganglionic noi*ves of tlie entire diges¬ 
tive canal, irritatmg them and inducing an augmented 
quantity of blood in the blood-vessels of the mucous mem¬ 
brane (see page 12 , et seq,). The increased mass of blood 
in vessels which have lost their tone after the first stimu¬ 
lation of the purgative is, of necessity, attended with 
in(;rease<l secretions throughout the canal. Amonj^ these 
secretions are the fieces; the colon is stimulated with the 
rest of the canal, although it may be doubted whether 
simple tmicus docs not form the greater jiart ol what should 
be the real fwcal secretion ; <pr organs that are forced 
never give out natural secretions. Still, the end of pass¬ 
ing Bometlimg out of the bowels has been gained, and the 
whole man feels better. But wheq all is over, what is the 
condition of the nerves and blood-vessels '1 Violent stimu¬ 
lation of both has been followed by extreme exhaustion of 
both; and as the morbid congestion of the stomach and 
upper organs of digestion constitutes the basis of the con¬ 
stipation (by withholding blood from the colon), the drug, 
which has attracted sufficient blood into the colon cause 
faecal secretion, has also drawn more blood into the sto- 
macli^ where, too much already existed in a congested state. 
It has, in fact, mvetc'iated the constipation of the lower 
organs of digestion, by iiiveteratiug the congestion of the 
upper organs. Hence the well-known fact, that after a 
purgative, the bowels are more bound than ever; and the 
more strong the drug, the nore obstinate the bowels after 
its operation. Hence, too, the growing necessity for more 
powei fill drugs and doses • the cause in the ^^oinach bemg 
rendered more intense by each succeeding one. To talk of 
curing constipation by such means, is like the proposal to 
extinguish tire by pouring oil on it: it never was so cured, 
and never will be. 

All this applies when the brain, congested by care and 
other mental disturbances, acts as a cause of constipation; 
for It only acts m such a manner by producing the condi¬ 
tion of the stomach, which I have mentioned as the basis 
of constipation. 01 course, when both brain and stomach 
are implicated, the bowels are still more unmanageable. 
You never see anxiety produce constipation alone; some 
signs of indigestion are alw’ays there as well. 

In the other instance of constipation, in persons who 
are deficient in blood, the results of purgative medicines 
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are still more futile as regards cure, and still more hurtful 
as rc^rds the general condition of the body. For only 
consider, that whilst Nature is hoarding up the little blood 
she has, in her most vital parts, for their functujnal sup¬ 
port, your physic is forcing that blood to an exix3nditure 
on faecal and other intestinal secretions which must further 
reduce its quantity, and therefore increase its congestive 
concentration about the stomach and brain ; besides fur¬ 
ther reducing the source whence the faeces come. You 
thus at one and the same time decrease the blood that is 
to supply the stools, and inveterate the mal-distribution 
which deprives the colon of it. How, in the name of ordi 
nary reason, is constipatidh to be cured % It never was so 
cured, and never ndll he. 

No ; he who, in treating constipation, has only the colon 
in his mental vision, will be sure to mis.s cure altogether. 
Direct, forcible evacuation from that Ixiwel is all he will 
think of he \jiU neither take hints from antecedent and 
accompanying conditions of other organs, nor look towards 
the future state of them, nor even of the colon , and the 
event will be, that the colon is no better, and th(^ other 
organs worse. That is the history of all cases treated by 
medicine. And as the constipation increases with the 
increase of disorder in the upper organs of digestion, so 
these last involve otlier psirts in their morbid sympathies, 
until the patient becomes a mere bundle of diseased and 
painfully acute sensations, the ganglionic nerves through¬ 
out every tissue and organ of the body partaking of the 
irritation, which took its rise in those of the brain, or 
stomach, or both. 

The TREJfi'MENT OP CONSTIRA.TION by the means of the 
water cure proceeds on the tw^o states of body above 
alluded to. In both states—-in the state of sufficient as 
well as of deficient blood—^there is disorder of the nutritive 
nervous system, and consequent disorder of circulation, 
exhibited m congestive irritation of the brain, and the 
upper organs of digestion. 

This congestive irritation occurring in one whose suppiv 
of blood is good, is to be met by all Siose appliances which 
tend to reduce the too active vitality of any organ or set 
of organs. With a full, strong pulse, good amount of 
animal heat, and capability of walking, there can be no 
hesitation in employing the wet-sheet packing and shallow 
bath once or twice a day. Hot fomentations at night 
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should also he used. The compress should be worn day 
and night These means have the effect of bringing the 
blood congested in and about the stomach, towards the 
surface of the body, and thus making a diversion m favour 
of tlie colon. But whilst the irritation in the uy)per organs 
is being thus counteracted on the skin, there should be 
efforts made to draw blood down to the obstructed colon, 
and to re-establish the equilibrium of the visceral circula¬ 
tion. This is done by sitz baths, which in the case of the 
persons at present under consideration, should be cold, and 
of twenty, thirty, or forty minutes’ duration; friction of 
the belly with the hand being practised for some part of 
the time. The effect of these b'Aths is secondary ; the first 
shock of the cold causing vehement coiitniction of the 
blood-vessels of all the parts immersed in it, to be followed 
by their as great relaxation In V'his state of relaxation, 
they admit more blood into their calibre , and from this 
pugmented influx of blood, augmented secretion may be 
expected. By this process, also, the iiTitativo congestion 
of the brain is relieved, that orgm following in the wake 
of the upper digestive organs Thus, whilst the packing, 
fomentations, and compress, are relieving the nervous and 
circulating excess of the stomach by inducing a nervous and 
circulating excess on the skin, the sitz baths are striving 
to coax an increased quantity of blood from tlu* stomach, 
and fix it in the colon; and sooner or later this is sure to 
be effected. 

The wet sheet, however, requires to bo used with dis¬ 
crimination. If you go on* packing too vigorously or long, 
yon induce so gi’cat an activity of the skin as to interfere 
with and dimmish the secretorial activity of the colon. In 
fact, some such process occurs more or less in the early 
yjart of the treatment of all cases of constipation. Patients 
who have heretofore managed to pass a small quantity, at 
least, of faeces every second or third day, pass none at all 
for, perhap^ five or six days after commencing the water 
cure; and this, because the applications to the whole skin 
have roused its action mneli more quickly tiian the sitz 
baths could rouse that of the colon. But this must be tole¬ 
rated, and refwiily may be borne by the patient; the very 
wet sheet effectually prevents the feverish disagreeables 
which would arise from prolonged constipation under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances. No harm can come from bound bowels 
BO long as the patient is using the water-treatment; I have 
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known a fiill blooded person go fifteen days without a 
faecal evacuation, and without the smallest drawback of 
anjr kind from it; and, after all, he p?is8cd hut little^ the 
skin having been eminently active all the time. Mean¬ 
time, the great curative end is bemg gained—tliat of 
restoring the balance of circulation in the viscera, by 
redwing the nervous and circulating imtatiou in the 
digestive organs. But when, from the indications of the 
piSse, tongue, head, and locomotive energy, there is no 
doubt tliat this irritation is reduced, it behoves to suspend 
the wet sheet altogether, even although the bowels should 
not, as yet, have freely opened; and such, in fact, is 
mostly tiie case, independent of the tendency of the 
vis(*eral irritation to throw itself on the skin, as already 
mentioned, the whole of the treatment induces a tumult 
fjf the organic norvims system, by whndi that system is 
disabled troin dirccding its energies towards the colon with 
decided vigour. This is the case so long as the wet 
sheeting is frequently used, and it must be so used until 
active irritation is subdued That cfiectod, what is next 
to be done? Omit the packing, reduce the quantity of 
watiT to be drunk, and confine the treatment to one cohl 
sliallow bath in the morning, and two sitz baths, each of 
half an hour or more in the day, yjeanng the compress as 
before. The cold sjnnaJ washing for five or eight minutes, 
once or twice a day, is here applicable, and may be used 
at the latter part of each sitz bath. It aiits well by 
dispersing the congestion in the spinal cord, which so often 
attends constipation. After '* a week or ten days of this 
comparative rest of the body^ the bowels seldom fail to 
commence iheir office, gradually, perhaps, but certainly 
and permanently. It may have required many weeks of 
packing to bniig the body to the state when it is expe¬ 
dient to discontinue that process ; but, that on(^ attained, 
you are quite certain of having the command over the 
malady. 

During all this period of packing, fomenting, and sitz 
baths, the quantity of water to be drank follows the same 
rule as they do. Whilst these processes are in active 
operation, the quantity of water should be rather con¬ 
siderable—sajr ten or twelve tumblers in the day, five or 
six of which may be taken before breakfast whilst walking. 
Nor is this quantity too great, although there be plenty of 
blood in the frame; the skm and kidneys canyk^ off the 
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major portion of it under the urgency of the treatment 
But when the fomentations and packings are discontinued 
or abated, the quantity of water should also be reduced to 
five, six, or seven tumblers. For it should be remembered 
that water-drinking rouses the organic tumult above 
alluded to, and when it is desired to quell tliat, the with¬ 
drawal of the water materially helps that end. Again and 
again I have seen the bowels obstinately bound, so long 
as large doses of water were taken, and only give way on 
the rediutioii of the quantity by one half, or even more. 
The reason for this is plain enough from what precedes, 
and the fact is worthy of note to those writers and practi¬ 
tioners who give “the more the better,” for a rule of 
water-drmking to their patients. 

Exercise should lie considerable throughout the treat¬ 
ment, as aidmg in the removal of the internal congestive 
state, which is at the bottom of the malady The excep¬ 
tion to this rule is to be found in those who jiave the atomc 
congestion of the head heretofore treated of (,sec page 267), 
and which is so commonly connected with constipation. 
Such patients should walk moderately, and eke out the 
amount of exercise by gentle riding on horseback. 

Tlie diet should be rather of the farinaceous tlian the 
animal kind It is aji old observation that large faecal 
evacuations accompany the use of vegetable diet But I 
have remarked that this only a-iiplies to consti^sition in 
persons of blood; and it is of such I am now 

speaking. Yet as, under the treatment laid down, the 
waste of the body is much quickened, it is not well to 
allow it to jiroceed to positive depletion and cnfoeblement; 
and therefore I have generally found it b^et to order 
animal food to be taken twice or thrice a week, whereby 
the kind and quantity of blood are maintained sufficiently 
for the body’s strength and secretions, but not sufficiently 
for the maintenance of local irritation. In vegetable <iiet 
I do not here include “brown bread,” so commonly 
employed as aperient food; on the contrary, it is objection¬ 
able as an irritant of the stomach and the whole canal, 
and thus claims rank with drugs; the proof of which is, 
that, when discontinued, the bowels cease to act, just as 
they would on the withdrawal of rhubarb or colocynth. 
Any action of the bowels which is to be relied upon for 
permanency, must be tha remit of their natural efforts, 
with plain food of a non-irritating character. With any 
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other kind of food you have only a forced action, wliich 
ceases, of courHC, as soon as the forcing agent is with¬ 
drawn. Let constipated patients inwardly digest tliis 
axiomatic truth, together with the “brown bre?ul” they 
are eating 

Such is the general outline of treatment of cases of 
constipation in ptTsons of sufficient blood, in whom the 
object IS to distribute that blood better, by reducing local 
congestions of it consequent on irregular distribution of 
organic iK'rv’^ous power. But not unfrcqueiitly this mal¬ 
distribution has iffocccded to the extent of ohstrncUon, 
tliut is to say, the blood has fixed in the upixT orgjins of 
digestion, or m the brain and spinal cord, suffi(aeutly to 
opjiress, obstruct, and prevent their full action, the organic 
nerves being also opiiressed in their function (see under 
“ Mucous Indigestion ) 'J’his is a state of things, which, 
if allowed to fontimic, would infallibly lead to the pre- 
jKinderance of-waste over sujiply of bh)od, and then, upon 
that, would come constipation with dtjicMnd blood ; for 
digestion and blood-making cannot go (»n with obstructed 
function the great organs alluded to. Many padents 
come to the wntcr-treatment ui tJiis stage of (Minstipatioii, 
and are for the most jiart tedious to treat; for you have 
t<.> rouse tlio obstructed organs to uction, and, after that, 
cause a jiioper distribution of blood. Besides which, as 
some active irritation often ac^comjianics obstiiictiun, ildti 
has to be removed first of ail. Take the case of a man 
with all the signs of obstructed liver, atonic congestion of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and the cognate 
condition of^ the ganglionic nerves of those parts, but 
whose jiulse', tongue, and nervous syini>toms cndence 
some atlioe .rritation besides. It would iie necessary to 
reduce this last by a moderated employment of the jiack- 
iiig, &c., recommended in the constipation of all full- 
blooded persons. Having done this sufficiently to render 
a stiiiulating plan of treatment safe, it is well to employ 
sweating twice or thrice a week, according to the amount 
of obstruction ascertained. The cold shallow bath in the 
morning, the douche at noon, and the sitz bath in the 
afternoon, should be used daily, and all of them for a 
considerable time, with due deference, of course, and espe¬ 
cially as regards the douche, to the condition of the head. 
If tliis lie full and excitable, the long sitz bath must take 
the i»laco of the douche. In that case, too, a sweat once 
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a week is as mnch as can be borae; and tlie wet-slieet 
I)ackjng, as a soothing and lowering process, comes into 
ie»pii8itioiL Still, with all drawbacks, it must be steadily 
kept in view that obstruction is to be overcome, and so 
soon as the stage appears clear, the stimulus of sweating, 
douching, copious water drinkmg, and strong exercise, 
sliould be applied vigorously. Under the operation of 
these, the liver makes efforts to resume the integrity of 
its function, and the mu(ious membrane of the stomach to 
give out more of its secietions, and of a bettor quality But 
these efforts are not made without coiisidcjable nervous 
disturbance, the ganglionic excitement of the parts dis¬ 
ordering the functions of the”* brain and siiinal cord. 
Hence, previous to the opening of the bowels, there is 
nausea, heartburn, bitter and a<*i(l i usings, vomiting of bile 
and mucus, giddiness, trcuibliiigs of the limbs, disturbed 
sleep, aiifl excessive iraseibilitv—fill of which vanish one 
fine day with a copious ficcal discharge. The rationale i>f 
this I need n(»t rei»eat. However, it is generally wise and 
necessary, m this case, too, to do as I before siud; that is, 
to modify or suspend altogether for some days the activity 
of the treatment, so iis to allow the organic tumult thus 
aroused to be directed more particulaily towards the. 
colon, otlmrwise you 'fuay have excessive action of the 
skin or of the kidneys, the colon remaining meantime 
comparatively, if not alisoliitely torjiid. Sometimes few or 
more of the signs of disturbance arise and subside again 
after a few iluys without anj visible result, and tins may 
haiipen three or four times, at varied intervals, before the 
final and satisfactory oiitlA'cak of secretions ^akes plaxie. 
Remark also, that this last is not absolutely necessary: the 
obstructed organs may, and not uufrequently do, undergo a 
gradual change undci the operation of the treatment, with 
very trifling constitutional ixirturbation, but with a more 
distant result. 

When there is congestion of the brain and spinal cord, 
in addition to the obstniction of the visceral functions just 
mentioned, the treatment is rendered more tedious and 
complicated: but the general indications of it are, as 
nearly as may be, those detailed in the preceding para- 
grapn, due reference being made to the head, as occasion 
may require. Ujwn this point it would be well to consult 
what has been said in a previous chapter on “ Congestive 
Fulness of the Head.” Constipation allied with this 
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condition of the brain, is the form of tlie mala^iy nsu.illy 
met with in tuilinj? men of care and sorrow- -a sutliciently 
large class in Uritish society. Hoav to remote the toil, 
care, and sorrow, is here a question which involves that of 
cure, for the brain congestion without doubt luauitaius 
that of the digestive orgaus by the strict sympathy 
between the two points. Everj" painful thought in the 
brain reviTbcratcs on the ganglionic centre of digestion, 
but also every irritation in the latter tells upon the brain m 
a manner wdiicb renders eaidi thought more ])ainful than it 
would otherwise be. Tlic tieatmcut I have given certainly 
reduces •tlie digestive fl’i itation, find, in that manner, 
diniiinshes tlic jiainfuluess of tliought Meanwhile, the 
necessity of absence lioin the si cues of excessive toil or 
anxiety, whiib tlu^^ \val(T treatiiient properly followed 
entails, and tlu; whole rule of life uudor the water m/iw, 
tend iiiatenajly to withdraw’ that part of the cause of con- 
stiyiation wliicu is to be found m congestive iintation of 
the brain. And it may be lairly asserted, that the watei' 
plan is the only one wdilch tonibiues withdrawal of irrita¬ 
tion from Ibe brain and alaloiniii.il viscera; for, altliougli 
watoriiig'placQH do frequently help tlie load otF the mind, 
their diiiggcd w'atcrs, assisted too»»fteii by pill and potion, 
as fre(iu(‘utly help to lay it on again. These hills and 
breezes of Mjilvern (h soothe tlic mind, and this water of 
Malvcin docs uot irritate tlic viscera. 

We come now to the tiruit^ent of fJte comtipahonwhwh 
attench bloo'Jlmuet^% and the diminution of the blood- 
making power. This is a moke tedious process than wlien 
there is Btlrticicnt blood in the body, for you have not 
merely to effect a better distribution of blood, but to make 
it; YOU have to place the nutritive nervoiLs system in a 
condition to produce tlie best digestion of food, out of 
which to form the best blood. Once rouse tlie blood- 
making orgims to active function, and you have tlio secre¬ 
tory function of the colon under ordens. But until you 
do this, it is useless to expect faeces, and foolish to dread 
tlie absence of them, ana still worse folly to attemjpt to 
force their presence by medicinal means. It is perfectly 
astounding how difficult it is to convince patients of this 
self-evident truth; it is only to be accounted for by 
supposing that long-continued and periodical irritation of 
the digestive canal by purgatives, has aecu^mml the brain 
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to the reception of that irritation, until it has become 
necessary to it at certain intervals; and that when the brain 
receives it not, in consequence of withholding the pur^- 
tive^ an uneasy sensation is produced there, begetting 
anxious thoughts on the subject: just as the withdrawal of 
a dram at a certain time in the Jay, renders tlio drunkard’s 
brain and mind fidgety until he gets it. Yet will any one 
jiretend that the diam should be given 1 Shoidd not the 
drinker be taught to bisar the present and passing dis¬ 
agreeable for the sake of the tiiture and lasting good'^J 
And so ill this matter of constijiation, the patient must 
fight against the imagined iiecess% for fiecai evftjuation; 
he must resist the sensations sent up from the viscera, 
ncf ause without such ettbrt, he aviU never get his bowels 
into natuial and regular action. Ev^ry dose of pliysic he 
takes is rcdiicmg his blood-imddng power by fuither dis¬ 
ordering the i)arts in which that power resides, and there¬ 
fore rendering more distant the pros})cct oi cuie. He 
must be taught that no 2 >ossi()le harm can arise from the 
inaction of the bowels, because, m truth, they have nothing 
m them. Say that Icverishiicss would arise 1 But the 
appliances of the watev-ticatiricnt are esi>ecially adapted 
to keep that down, cv^n were there excess msteacl of 
deficiency of circulating blood in the body. The jiatieiit 
7nmt begin the self-denial of physic at some date or other 
if he desires to be the sliortest date is the wisest, 

both for liimself and liis physician. Therefore the absolute 
penm 2 )tor}f abstinence from all imrgatives^ %s tlue first 
m the treatment of constijiation with defment blood. In 
the other kind of constipation, a dose now w4d then to 
satisfy the mental craving may be unwise, but in the kind 
we are now speaking of, it 7nars altogether the curative 
aim to take any. Vou may continue the water cure for a 
fortnight, and then, taking a dose of purgative, you have 
thrown away those fourteen days—you have to begin 
again 7iovo. I have seen this folly iierjiotrated several 
times. It is only bv virtue of the accumulated bulk of 
stools that the lower bowel and the muscles of the abdomen 
are irritated to contract and expel them, in the same 
manner that a certain quantity of urine must accumulate 
in the bladder, before this last contracts upon and expels 
it. But whenc/G is a large bulk of fieces to come every day, 
or oven every second or third day, when there is too little 
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blood in the body. Let constipated people in this plight 
of body be contented to wait until enough is secreted to 
open tne bowels. 

Having come to a clear understanding with the patient 
on this matter, we need not refer to the colon at all, but 
bend attention on the organs which minister to blood- 
making. We must reduce irritation in, and give bnie to 
the nutritive nerves of the organs which digest food; and 
‘\^e must put into healthy jifay the organs which digest 
air—the lungs to wit; for out of abundant, well-digested 
food and yilcnty of pure atmosphere, good, nutritious blood 
is obtained. In the majiirity of these cfiscs of constipation, 
there is little or no active fev(irhh\Ti\i‘d,i\on of th(? abdominal 
viscei*a, attended with quick pulse, &c ; therefore, it is 
not often that the Igtverimj processes of the waler cure are 
demanded, blevertheless, I hnvti geneially found mode¬ 
rate fomentfitions over the bowels Avitb modelately hot 
Water, for half an hour at bed-time, useful; it aids in 
dispersing tliat abdominal congestion which I have men¬ 
tioned as cliaraoteristic of bloodless fraimss If tlierc be 
signs demanding wet-shcet iiadving, it sliould be jiractiscd 
curefiilly, with a towel only at fiist, iniTeasing the size of 
the damp envelope with the unmount of active irritation. 
The compress should be worn and ficshencd with watCT 
after each meal. Beyond these means the troatment should 
be of a (jrailuat'd touic li-ind. Keactiou is weak in such 
bodies, and if your external means are too suddenly 
powerful, you do not got* reaction, and therefore you 
augment the congestion of the internal parts, you loatl 
with mori blood pints which* are oppressed by what they 
already have. Accordingly, careful friction with the 
dripping sheet sliould be used twice or thrice a day , and 
in some delicate persons it is necessary to begin with it 
wrung out of warm water. By degrees, to be regulateil 
by professional observation, we get on from the dripping 
sheet to the shallow bath, to the sitz bath, and to the 
douche at length. But in the course of this jirogress, we 
are often stoiijied by the exigencies of the frame, w'bicb, 
urged by the stimulus of the treament, is apt to get into 
some nervous confusion, the rather, as it is emerging from 
a bloodless state—but a few days of rest disperses this. 
Also a little feverishness may get up, which the damp 
towebpacking and fomentation soon put down. "V^en in 
the sitz bath, wet friction of the abdomen should be used; 
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Mild dpf friction of that part and of the spine and limhs is 
likewise of great benefit. 

]n the progress of these means the appetite for food is 
sure to increase—sometimes long before the digestive 
power can keep pace with it. This must be looked to and 
corrected: since it is not from what a man swallows, but 
from what he digests, that blood is made. But when 
no disagreeables attend the gratification of the growing 
ajipetite, a liberal diet of the food wJiich has the grcato.st 
amount of nutriment in the smallest bulk, is admissible and 
desirable. Meat, therefore, may be taken at breakfast and 
dinner, and for vegetable matter^ bread, maecaroni, rice, 
and the white haricot arc the best—all other being bulky 
and comparatively innutritions. Out of such articles of 
diet, treated by a strong digestion, gooi^aiid sufficient blood 
is sure to be made. 

Water needs not to be largely drunk in this kind of con¬ 
stipation ; indeed large doses rather incxofise Uic malady, 
by augmenting the waste which goes on by the skin and 
kidneys. As, however, cold water is a generator of 
appetite, sufficient should he taken for that end, and two 
tumblers an hour or so before each meal, followed by a 
walk, wdll answer the purpose. Wluiu reaction becomes 
greater, and the qiiantifry of food and exercise incieascs, 
the water may also be augmented, because when Idood is 
being vigorously made, it is an object to quicken the 
chemico-vital changes of the frame, and thus substitute 
fiesli and rich blood for that poor fluid which had pre- 
vioitsly circulated. 

As regards exorcise, it shotild he regulated by the food 
taken and digested. At the outset, when the body is poor, 
the waste by exercise should be as small as is compatible 
wntli causing reaction of the different processes of the 
water-treatment emidoycd. The reason for its increase 
simultaneously and proportionately with that of the food 
and water taken, is to be seen in the last paragraph. For 
the rest, it is wtU to mark that the unceasing walking and 
working which, with some, is made an essential of the 
water-treatment of constipation, is not applicable in this 
species of that disease, and may often lie injurious by 
increasing the con^^estion of the ganglionic nervous system 
of the brain and viscera 

Constipation, as will be seen from what has been said, is 
rather a symptom of disease in other organs than of the 
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colon itself. In short, it attends the great majority of the 
m^adies treated of in the preceding ohax)ters of this Part 
—^maladies which all depend originally and essentially on 
disordered function of the nerves of the upper or primary 
organs of digestion. But it is most notably and invariably 
a symptom of the different kinds of indigestion, of duemrd 
dmdmum, of apoplectic and congestive fulne^ of the head, 
of paralysis, of nervous headache, and of rheiimatimi. In 
idl these instances, the constipation has been removed, but 
it would be superfluous and impertinent to give them as 
eases of constipation cured. Yet is the power of the water- 
treatment over tliat symiitom forcibly exhibited in such 
cases; for it often yields when the other signs of tic or 
rheumatism, it may be, are not subdued. The patients who 
come to be treated for constipation alone are those who 
are sufteniig from iflJrvops indigestion, and more or less 
congestion of the liead, but who, because they can cat and 
sleep, ai*c unable to comprehend how any pail; of them but 
the lower bowel can jiossibly be at fault m the business. 
Hence, if I were to give cases of constipation which I have 
cured at Malvern, I should be repeating, for tlio most 
the details of cases of nervous indigestion, or of chronio 
congestion of tlie brain, and this, too, would be unnecessary. 
1 shall therefore only mention in £»few detached sentences, 
the results of treatment in several cases wherein the 
prominent symptom of disease—that for which the patients 
came to be tmted—was constipation. 

• 

]. Miss M., aged 50. Tliin in frame, but full of blood, 
large strong pulse, good appetite, some distress after eating. 
llaS taken* aperients three an (I four times a week, lor 
upwards of twenty years. Cured m eleven weeks. Iteme- 
dies: fomentations, towel-packing, compress, sitz baths. 
Six tumblers of water daily. 

2 . Dr. M., aged 52. Bilious, hypochondriacal, care¬ 
worn ; but wdth abundant blood; appetite, with distress 
of head after eating. Had taken largo doses, and sub^- 
qiiently homoeopathic doses of aperients, constantly for 
five years. Cured in three w^eks. Kcmcdics: packing in 
the wet sheet, fomentations, sitz baths, compress. Eight 
tumblers daily. 

3. Mr. R, aged 46. Emaciated, wTetcbedly small and 
slow pulse, bloodless, subject to intense headaches, all the 
result of severe mercurial courses eight years previously. 
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Had taken strong purgatives all those years. Cured in 
fourteen weeks, after going ten days wiwiout evacuation. 
Kemedies: fomentations and frictions at first; subse¬ 
quently, towel-packmg, sweating, sitz baths, douche, com¬ 
press. Four tumblers of water at first; ten and twelve at 
last 

4. Miss H, aged 45. Spare frame, large strong pulse, 
good appetite, some distress after eating, liver somewhat 
swollen. Had taken violent imrgatives efvertj day, and 
often twice in twenty-four hours for fifteen years. Cured 
in a month. Kemedies : fomentations, wet sheet packing 
and sitz baths ; then wet-shcejt packing, sweating, sitz 
baths. Five or six tumblers in the commencement; ten 
and twelve at the last. 

6. IMrs L., ag(!d 4(J. Vivid circulation, but not much 
blood, good api»etite, acidity, heaitbfuu, flatuleni*e. Drugs 
for the bowels three tunes a week for many years. Cured 
in fi^’e wet'ks. Iicmedies : fomentations, ocoiisional towel¬ 
packing, sitz batlis, compress. Four and file tumblers 
daily. 

6. Miss C., aged 2l). Full-blooded, monthly illness 
stopped, bad headaches, good ajipctite, flatulence. Iron 
and jimgativcs in combination since her sixteenth year. 
Cured of constiiiatioir-and sui)]>ressed menses in seven 
weeks. Remedies: assiduous wet-siiect packing, long 
sitz baths and compress; then douclie and long sitz baths. 
Ten, twelve, and fourteen tumblers daily. 

7. Miss C,, aged 21). Sjlire body, small rapid pulse, 
anxious mind, a]ipetito small, distress after eating. Had 
taken purgatives ten years,ewdcc, tliricc, and latterly, seven 
times a week Cure(l in four months. Remedies: fomen¬ 
tations, towel-packing, wet and dry frictions, compress ; 
then wet-sheet packing, occsisional sweating or rather 
heating in blankets, long sitz baths, compress. Five tum¬ 
blers of water at first \ subsequently, as many as ten. 

These skeleton cases w'lll suffice to show the general 
plan upon which the treatment of constipation is under¬ 
taken, and the result as to time. In this particular of 
time I have always found great caprice in individuals, 
especially in those who have a good supply of blood. 
Cases which, from their long standmg and peculiar consti¬ 
tutional symptoms, gave no ground for hoping a speedy 
cure, w’ere sometimes the soonest to yield to the treat¬ 
ment. The converse was occasionally the fact, but not 
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nearly so frequently. Generally sneaking, those rases are 
the most curable m which yegetable purgatives have been 
taken ; where mercury has been much used os an a]>eri(‘nt, 
the obstinacy of the bowels is great. It is also greater in 
females than males. Constipation, when there is also 
more or less palsy of the limbs, is the most obstinate (d‘ 
all; tlie stimulus of neirous influence which proceeds from 
tlie s])inal cord and brain to the bowels hemg deteriorated, 
t" apprehend that it is this which renders the bowels of 
young females, whose monthly illness is either too scanty 
or excessive, so obstinate ; the-womb scuds irritative sym¬ 
pathy to the sjmial cojyi, and thus interferes with the 
nervous stimulus which the latter organ ouglit to promul¬ 
gate to the viscera. The same reason—namely, the 
irregidar influence (jJ’the cerebral organs—causes difliculty 
in curiug the biwcls of those whose brains arc tlic siibjet t 
of anxious cares, harassing dilhciillies, and incessant mental 
occupation; •the dura ilia meanorum” aie as nothing to 
some of these reapers in the flelds of common ial enter- 
l»nsc, forensic acuteness, or poliiieul ambition. Tlie loftiest 
aims of the most active mind leail to, and are often marretl 
by, torphl bowels 

* Rjnce Hcndinfj the above Bcction of Ih^? chapter to tlic press, I have 

f entSjcd a chapter on the same subject lu a recently pnbhsljed work by 
>r. E. JoH^HON, entitled “ The llet.nltsol Hydropathy ’* The.iiithoi 
there speaks ot tlic doctrine, that the facces> are a secretion, as one 
vthich, ‘‘ BO far as he knows, has not been propounded by any jtrevioiib 
writer, nor entertained by any mdllical man with whom he lias con¬ 
versed.” I cunuot but marvel at the latter circumstance. Medical men 
of good physiological education (ntftyoiir “Hall and Collcgo ” nnii, 
and burgeon-upothecarics), may say tliat the quality of the food mhn- 
ences the quality and ipiaiitity ot the fmces, as it assuiedly docs, but 
1 never he .rd one who did not regard the excrement of the bowels as 
a secreted matter, even though it might be mixed witli the dchrts of the 
food. And as regards the written authorities, 1 may <juolo my late 
learned and lamented friend, Dr. .Tuhn Fletcher of Edinburgh, who, 
sixteen years ago, I remember, used to speak of the faces as a secre¬ 
tion of toe colon; and in his odinuablc work on Pliysiology, published 
in 1835, says, at page 121, “ the stools, which arc not, as n< commonly 
supposed, merely the residual parts of the aliment, but a proper secre¬ 
tion from the follicles of the large intestinesand again, at page 127, 
alludes to the stools as among the follicular secretions. It must, 
therefore, be conceded, that Dr. JoiixsoN has been anticipated in this 
doctrine regarding the faeces. For my part, I had no idea, when 
advancing the same in the above pages, that 1 was uttering anything 
which was new to those members of the profession who Imow aught 
of physiology. 
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§ 2 Haemorrhoids or Piles 

Aie symptomatic of obstructed function in some other 
(Jii^an. Most frequently some obstacle to the free circu¬ 
lation of blood througli the limr is the cause. Bilious 
])erMons are amongst the most subject to this disease. The 
mass of blood Irom the whole abdomen ought to pass 
ireely through the liver; but wlien any cause obstructs 
the passage, tlie blood gravitates towarus the lower parts 
of the canal, and congestion of blood takes place in the 
vessels of the rectum. This congestion of blood induces 
inflammation of the mucous lining of the rectum, with heat 
and pain ; and this constitutes tlfc internal or blind piles. 
The same inflammation sometimes ends m the deposit of 

Tn the saTYic work, Pr. JonwsoN annoutK^ ^ that “ Cnnstipalion is 
not adiboasc of the bowels, lui m(lij,'t‘stiou adiscabe of the htomaeh,” 
and proceeds to state that they are diseases nt the biain, because 
mental causes operate m their prodiK tion. But menta’'^ causes—fnght 
lor instance—also opeiatc in the production of Ioo^eno!^s of the bowels; 
yet it would sound strange to say that “ diarrhoea is noi a disease of 
the bowels, but of the brain." llie truth is, that Dr. JoIl^soN only 
announces what any educated physician has known for a long time— 
namely, that disordcied function of the brain does m many instances 
act as a great, though not sole, cause ot disoidercd function of the 
stomach and bowels; and tht announctnienl will be moio startling to 
the Uij reader, than new oi true to the nn'dical one. But a reference 
to the same learned authority above quoted, Dr. Flctuui.k, is conclu¬ 
sive as to the novelty of the idiNi. At ])nge 393 ot Ins “ l^athology," 
indigestion is spoken of as “produced i)iobabb by the minor sympa¬ 
thetic slimidus exerciBcd on tlie stoSiiach bj the rest of the body, or the 
inadequate eouve}anee of this requisite stimulus by the nervus vagus," 
—this “iicivus vagus" being Hm eighth pair of nerves, which Dr. 
JoHKSON likens to the wires of the “London andBiif-.o]” electric 
telegraph, and to w'hich he attribiitf sthe passage of diseased sensation 
from tlic brain to the stomach But all this was known long, long 
ago; eveiy care-worn Englishman can tell you that, it he had no care, 
be should digest well enough. Indigestion, however, comes on vnthout 
care or mental irritation of any soit, of what organ is it a disease 
ihenf Truly, it is then due to excessive or bad btinmlus of aliment, 
whereby the stouiaeh becomes inflamed, pours out bad Bccrctions, and 
IS djspcptic; in whicli case it would be almost as reasonable to say 
that “ indigestion is not a disease of the stomach, but of food j" as, in 
the case ot mental care, that it is not a disease ot the stomach, but of 
the brain. The truth is, there is a nervous, and an inflammatory or 
mucous indigestion, as I ha\ e stated in a previous part of this volume; 
both arc often connected with, and exasperated by, disordered brain 
function, but botli are not the less diseases of the stomach. The 
astonished patient will scarcely comprehend the--contrary doctrine, 

cu though it were more startling and more novel. 
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flmhy substance, which protrudes around the edge of tlie 
anus, and is not sore except when the digestive organs ixrv 
feverish from any cause; or the congested iteins of tlic 
rectum simply swell and protnide, with lieat, jiain, swell¬ 
ing, and ofltimcs bleediiujj whence these piles are often 
denominated “ bleeding ” 

Constipation is commonly said to be a very frequent 
cause of piles. It is far more frc<iuently only a coneomi- 
tairt of them, and both acknowledge the same origin in tlie 
upper organs of digestion. Both also acknowledge the 
same existing causes—sedentary habits with hard-working 
brains, mipropcr dict^ esi)^eeijdly hot condiments, fat, and 
alcoholic liquors, which materially afleet the cirnilatioii 
through the liver. It is true that the long continued 
retention of fieees in the loucr gut may tend to excite 
inflainmatoiy actionem the rectum, and thus iiroduce 
internal piles; but the roctum must be beforehand dis¬ 
posed to mHammation by the jn-esence of a gieat quantity 
of congested blood, else the fjoces would not iiiduee the 
peculiar condition of the mucous membraiio called idles. 
Besides, as I have showui, it most commonly happens that 
constipation docs not imply the retention of fieces at all in 
the lower bowel, but only their uon-secretion there. This 
is alvfays tlie wise in ]icrsons of bloodless frames ; yet piles 
are common enough m such persons. Moreover, the pain, 
heat, itching, &e., of piles (jonstautly correspond with the 
symptoms of mcrcased or decreased irritation and obstruc¬ 
tion in the liver, as a superlicad observation will demon¬ 
strate. 

Further, mles are almost hivariahly found in tliose 
affected with organic disease of the hearty asthma^ an<l 
pnlmonavti coiiswmjdion. In all these complaints the liver 
is gorged, obstructedj and very often swollen, and the 
jiasaage of the abdominal blood through it impeded. TJie 
physiological rationale of this need not be given here : the 
fact is indubitable. Piles are, therefore, symptomatic of 
those diseases, although rcsultmg more immediately from 
deranged liver. 

Piles have a wonderful connection with the circulation of 
blood in the brain. They generally first appear towards 
middle age, at the time when there is a natural tendency 
of blood towards the head. But besid^ this tendency, 
the causes of dyspepsia and disordered liver have usually 
produced their effect of that age. The consequence isj 
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that whilst the stomach and liver disorders (see the sec¬ 
tions on those subjects) are gradually filling tne head with 
blood, their obstructed function is causing congestion anil 
irritation in the rectum. This irritation acts as a counter¬ 
agent to that which is going on in the head, and when the 
head is at the worst, the rectum will be found to be most 
quiet, until the disorder of the rectum is reduced by 
bleeding from the piles, when the head is straightway 
relieved. The practice of artificial bleeding of the anus 
by leeches, proceeds upon this well-lmown syrnpathy 
between the rectum affected with piles and the brain. But 
the same knowledge has not,*.in my opinion, sufficiently 
deterred medical practitioners from the habit of taking off 
haemorrhoidal tumours eitlicr by the knife or ligature— 
a dangerous pra<;tice. Again an^} again I have seen 
instances in which the amputation of piles has been fol¬ 
lowed in a few months, in a year, or in two years, by 
apoplectic seizure in the licad; the jiain,“giddiness, and 
confusion of tliat j»art liaving been considerably aggravated 
in the interval lietwcen the surgical operation and the 
ficizura Counteracting as their presence and their occa¬ 
sional relief by bleeding is to the liead, one cannot be too 
careful in avoiding all that can diminish such agency ; on 
the contrary, we sho'uld, when the brain is full, rather 
strive to bring on a fulness of the piles, which shall tend 
towards bleeding and consequent relief to the upiier organs 
of digestion ami to the brain. 

The i>urely symptomatic'vharacter of piles renders their 
Treatment subservient to that of the organs and the 
condition which originate them. Those orgaps, as I have 
said, are the upper organs of digestion, and, notably, the 
liver, and that condition one of congestion and obstruc¬ 
tion. Very much, therefore, of the treatment of the 
haemorrhoidal state is to he found under to head of 
Indigestion and Live^* Dinease^ and the reiietition here is 
unnecessai^. Tlic chief indications SLTQjjfirsth/y to reduce 
active irritation of the stomach and liver if it exists, and 
this is done by wet-sliect x>''ieking, fomentations, the com¬ 
press, moderate water drinking, and low diet; secondly^ 
to remove ohstnicti^n of function in the ai^jpsaid organs, 
either when it exists alone, or after the reduotion of active 
irritation by the means just mentioned | and' this is done 
by sweating, to douche, large quantities of water, pro¬ 
longed shallow baths, good amount of food, and great 
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exorcise; and, thirdly^ to draw blood down and fix it in 
the rectum; and this^is done by prolonged sitz batlis. In 
some cases, all these indications require to be fulfilleil, 
and all the processes of the water-treatment require to be 
employed in succ ession, or as symptoms arise. In other 
oases, the two latter indications only demand attention, 
and these are the most tedious cases. In every instiuice, 
howeyer, the great object is to induce such a constitutional 
excitement as shall bnng about a critical effort of the 
u^per organs of digeatiou, to throw tlnur disordered acition 
on the skill on the one hand, and on the lower bowel on the 
other. As a couscciuence -jf this effort, the piles are tor 
a time considerahly aggravated by the treatment; but 
unless they wtiv aggravateil, tliey would uol be likely to 
relieve themselves b\^bl(‘cdiiig, tfie fro<iuent rcjXititiou of 
winch at length ahobslic^ the inll.imniation of the mucous 
lining ot the rectum, wiiidi is tlio basis of their existence. 
But iiiasmueiras Lins aggravation and bleeding are indi¬ 
cative of a critical eflort made by the stomach and liver, * 
the^e last are also iciieved by the loss of blood, and their 
malady ciiied simultaneously with that of the rectum. 
And when the stomach and liver irritation is subdued, thci 
head, no longer receiving morbid s;^nipatlnes thence, also 
cease« tofill with blood. Yet, let it be reuiemlxned, that 
all these processes of relief must be natural acts ; they 
must be results of the whole system striving iiafvrally to 
save vital pai‘ts by th(‘ agency of i)arts less essential to life , 
otherwise the relief obtained is transitory and tallacious. 
Leeches applied to the anus,^relieve the rectum, and, 
through it, 4.he ujipcr digestive' organs and the Lead, for 
a time ; but as they do not and cannot cure the mischief 
about the liver and the stomach, that mischief soon fills 
the rectum again on one hand, and the head on the 
other. 


I look upon piles as one of the maladies in which the 
water-cure is infallible, except, of course, where they are 
connected with organic dueasc of tite laart, incurable 
asthmay and pulmonary consumption ; as also when they 
co-exist with organic disease of the liver. In tliis latter 
case, though, they may be considenibly palliated by 
sweating and the sitz bath, and their fulne^ relieved for 
a period. In all the other cases, where iiTitative and 
congestive disease of the stomach and liver are alone at 
the foundation of the disorder, piles are perfectly curable. 
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But it must not be denied they are tedious in their progress 
towards cure. Months, not wt'eks, of treatment are re(iui- 
site. Even when they have existed only tor a }'ear or two, 
it rcfiuires three or four months of active treatment to 
get rid of them. The reason of tlii.s is, that they are the 
resnlt of an internal state of mischief of long previous 
existence, wliich state, and not tlie piles, rapines to bo 
treated. Another reason is, that piles are most tjommonly 
the disease of persons of slow circulation, and therefore of 
slow le-activc energy, upon whom any treatment would 
act but gradually But wlieu it is (considered that they 
arc, by their local irritalion, a &nur(e ot continued disconi- 
fort, or ev(‘n torture, and that, by their sympatheticc con 
neetion with the bi.iiii, they aie a source of actual danger 
to the integrity or Jilic (d th(‘ brain, ■'^he wisdom of under¬ 
going, and steadily pm suing, the (uily tiTainicnt that can 
cvre t]i(*m cannot bo doubted T give very Inietiy a ease 
of them, which, it is iieci'ssaty to static is oho ol the mo.st 
speedily cured of those wdiich hate (ome iindcT my care ai 
Malvern. 

Case XXX.— tern a i., or Lltio) Piles. 

The patient is thirty nine years old, and had been 
troubled w'lih the pain, heat, and bearing-down feeling, 
whidi attend internal pdes, for nearly tour years. Tlui 
fivccs cvideni'cd by tiu'ir calibre the .swelling, and the 
sbaij) ])am m pussiui? tlicm'show'cd the inHaminatory state 
of the rectum. Tlu iewas always more or less tenesmus 
aftci a motion, and occasionally a little blood^‘voiild follow 
it. Tiglitiitjss, giddiness, confusion, luid sometimes severe 
pain, had posse-ssion of the head, but alteniuted much in 
(tem'ce. He had led a dissipated, and subseijueutly u 
seJentary life, having in the former state undergone two 
mercurial courses, which, wdth abundance of alcoholic 
drinks of all kinds, had made considerable inroads on tlie 
integrity of his digestive organa The disorder of these 
organs disinclined him for bodily exertion; be became 
sedentary, but did not take better care of his digestives, 
although he was now prudent in the matter of strong 
liquors. Under these circumstances he became puffy and 
yellow, and gave other unequivocal si^ of gorged liver. 
Headaches fiscame more frequent, and at lengtn, after a 
year or more of these symptoms, the rectum began to 
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exhibit the signs described above. He eatnc to me after 
iieorlj^ four years’ tnal of various jniigativcs and local ajj- 
pbeations. He had no idea that the lieacl aiul piles '\v(*re 
in sympathy, and in fact a|>plied to mo riithei about his 
heaii than his rectum, the disorder of which was told mci- 
deiitally. It was plain to me, however, that piles were at 
the root of his head sensations, .ind I accordingly ticated 
thmn, 

•Ht) W'as first jiackcd in tlic w(‘t sheet every morning for 
an hour, witli tlie cold shallow bath and afi’usioii on the 
heath At noun, and in the afternoon again, he took a 
told sitz bath foi fiftoei^ minutes, wlneli was giadually 
e\tt‘iided to half an hour each time He drank about six 
tumblers of water in tli<‘ tlay, wore the .ihdominal coinpiess 
day and night, and took a meat aiuoiini ol t \ercise. His 
diet was ot veg{‘tal)lT''matti'i, exiept on tliree days m the 
week, when he took w»iin‘ meat Wluai tlie head wa.s 
vt'iv bad, his«f( et veit' mblit'd m (old uatei foi a (jiiarter 
of an hour And twne oi tliiiu*, wlieu the tongue was 
dij, the pulhC liaid, and llu head m(*r(‘ than umuiHv tight, 
thestoiinu]) and bouelsuaie hmiciitcd ^\Jth fianuels and 
hot Mater f'ui an hour .d, bedtime 

This plan, eontmued tor thi(M‘ Ma‘ek^, touk away the 
feverish symptoms which fUiuouii^'d the d'ute form (d’ 
stomach and liver iiritatioii, as well af> llio^e which arose 
from the heat, swelling, and pain oi tlie lectmn This 
done, the object was to diaw blood doMoivauls towards 
the rectum. The jiaiking \yj3 given iij} as a legiilai ap¬ 
plication , the shallow bath in the mor’Mug w as eoiitanuea; 
Taut the sitz baths wTre extended U fortv-livc minutes 
each. A compress w^as applied eonstantly to the. anus, and 
this tended materially to keep doMii the heat and pain of 
that part. Still the sitz baths caused blood to accumulat(‘ 
lu the lower gut, and this sometimes aroused some 
general fevensh symptoms, whi(;li two or three wet-sheet 
packings- subdued. The bowels, at the outset hard, be¬ 
came more easy in their action: hut the ficf^s were pale, 
and the eyes, skin, and urine showed the torjiid state of 
the liver. In the fifth week of treatment, I therefore gave 
him a couple of sw'eatings, and repeated them in the 
seventh week, keeping a cold cloth round his head whilst in 
them; This materially altered the character of the faeces, 
and relieved the head eventually, though it tried it at the 
moment Persisting in all the above treatment for five 
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'weeks more, external piles began to protnide, wliieh in a 
week or ten days begfin to bleed, at first in small quan¬ 
tity, and only once in two or three days, but, after a time, 
daily and freely. The relief to the head, however, dated 
from the first few drops that were given out, all that was 
needed to relieve the symptoms being a hoiia fide critical 
action, which those few di-ops of blood evidenced. 

From this date the patient went steadily on towartls 
amendment, the pain of the rectum disappearing with 
the free flow of the blood, just as that of the head had 
done with the smaller loss. At the end of sixteen wrecks 
of trocitinent the piles had altogether gone, and it only 
remained to cmplpy tonic treatincmt to make uj) for the 
bl(K)d that had been lost, and to put his general system 
into better order; which, inde(‘d, liad been m some mea¬ 
sure eflected during the ticatmeiit foj*Xhe pih‘s. I should 
mention that, when the blecMliug became free, the sitz 
baths were considciably reduced in diirat’ )!!, and the 
■wet-sheet packing diS('ontilined alt(»getliei, that being the 
best means of leaving nature to bring about her own cure; 
for V h(*n she has once set up a critical action of any sort, 
the less we interfere the better. 

When we have to treat hheduuj piles, the sitz bath is 
the chief remedy; but -^t reiiuiics much discrimination in 
its use, for if it be cm])loyed so as &uddinbj to arrest the 
flow of blood, some important organ, esjjccially the brain, 
IS snie to sutler. The piactitioner should ascertain the 
preei.se state of ('irtailatioii in the differtmt mtenial organs, 
and how far each iaable to resist the transfer of irritation 
from the rectum, for that is what takes place when bleed¬ 
ing from piles is suddenly stopped. Upon the knowledge 
he olitains on this point, he regidatcs the temperature, 
duration, and frequency of the sitz baths Should there 
be any general feverishness attendant on the gradual 
stoppage of the piles, or should signs of tninsferred irri¬ 
tation to some internal organ appear, recourse should be 
had to the w(»t-sheet packing in the first case, and with 
the addition of a longer sitz bath in the second. Very 
little water should bo drunk. Tlie compress should only 
be worn part of tbe day, and then frequently freshened 
with cold water. Very little animal diet shoidd be taken, 
and a proportionately small amount of exercise. In fine, 
It should dwavs be kept in view in the treatment of 
hkedingpikst tnat they are themselves efibrts of the body 
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to subdue mischief in some noble organs, and that all we 
have to do is to take care that the effort, that is, that the 
loss of blood attendant on the effort, should not be more 
than the body generally can bear, on the one hand, and 
on the other, that to aircst the effort suddenly, that is, to 
stop the loss of blood suddenly, would be to throw irritation 
back on the noble orgsuis, wlii(di are striving to save them¬ 
selves through the agency of the rectum. 


§ 3. Dropsy. 

• 

The morbid accumulation of liquids in some of the 
cavities of the body, or underneath the skin, is always 
accoiniiiinied hy a^niqjressiou of the secretion of urine, 
and this is one reasen for idacing droj)sy in the present 
chapter. It would, hoM'over, he erroneous to suppose that 
dropsy depends only on supjiresscd function of uie hidney. 
On the coptrary, this Bupi)ies.sion is more commonly the 
consequence of the diopsical action in some of ties cavities 
of the body. But the organ whose suppressed functions 
act as a cause (.ff dropsy, is another vastly imiiortant 
excretory organ —ilte skin. Tl^p process of dropsical 
etliision is more complicated than is commonly thought. 
I proceed to state it. 

A man irritates his stomach and liver until the circu¬ 
lation in the skin bcctmies ytterlv deranged; its vitality 
is sorely diminished, its power of resisting external tem¬ 
perature almost abolished, ^d its excretory function 
arrested /low liver and stomach disease bring about this 
condition of the skin has been already shown when treat¬ 
ing of th(.se maladies. And it is to be remarked, that the 
peat majority of dropsical cases are of spirit drinkers, who 
have diseased livers. Tlie quantity of vaporous fluid given 
out 1^ the skin is something more than forty ounces in the 
day.* This quantity being more or less diminished with 
the diminution of vitality in the skin, the fluid thus 
arrested is retained in the circulating blood. But as the 
blood would be burdened, and the solids irritated by its 


* Sanctorius, Douart, 'Keill, De Gorteu, Robiksok, Bye, Lni- 
NiNO, Lavoisier, SEauiN, ABEimEXUV, Ckuiksiiank, and others, give 
vciy discordant calculations of the amount of transpiration; hut the 
above is an approach to the average in temperate chiuatcs and weather. 

X 
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presence and bulk, nature seeks some other surface by 
which she may throw off the liuid in question. This is 
found in the membrane which forms the outer covering of 
the lungs (the pleura\ in that which forms the outer 
covering of the bowels (the wiritomam ), or in the cellular 
tissue which lies between tfie skin and the muscles of the 
trunk and limbs. And according to the point chosen, 
dropsy of the chesty dropsy of the belly^ or dropsy of the sfdn 
(as it is improperly called), i^s geiieiatcd. It should be 
remembered thatall these parts, the peritoneum^ 
and the cellular tissue^ arc aUvays exhaling, in their 
healthy state, a fluid very biiiiihir in composition to the 
exhalation from the skm. AVhen, theicfore, they become 
dropsical in their action, it is a tiansfer of function from 
the surface of the skm to their surf^c^es. However, this 
transfer of function implies additional organic labour and 
additional quantity of blood m the droj)sical membranes : 
and dropsy has, therefore, bocu very jiropcxly regarded 
by sound pathologists as a chrome inflammation of the 
parts which pour out the excessive fluid. In dropsy of 
the chest there is chronic inflammation of the pleura; 
in dropsy of the belly, chronic inflammation of pie peri¬ 
toneum; and in anamrea^ or dropsy of the skin, there 
is chronic inflamniatioif' of the cellular tissue underneath 
the skin. 

Now, suppose that, in addition to tlic want of vitality of 
the skin acting as a cause of its diminished cxciction of 
sweat, externed cold should ]lJay upon it, unable as it is to 
resist diminished temperature , it is easy to conceive that 
such cold would further drive blood from tliq skiu, and 
further diminish the secretion of fluid there. But this 
would also further drive blood upon some of the membranes 
above mentioned, and engtiiider dropsy of them. 

Accordingly, it is found that the condition of body whixh 
leads to functional dropsy w an irritated^ congested^ and 
exhamied state of the nutntive vi^era^ inducing dimini^ied 
circulation ana exhalation of sweat in the shn; that this 
diminished exhedatwn leads to increased exhalation in the 
parts aff^ted dropsy; and that the increemd exhalad%<m 
implies a phase of chronic inflammation in those parts. 
Ab regards^ the exciting cause, cold., and especially damp 
coldh applied to the sHn^ is the constant cause. 

In accordsmee with this view, it is found that, whatever 
causes and maintams a state of chronic irritation and 
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exlmiiBtion in the digestive viscera, conduces to dropsy, 
I have ah-eady alluded to spirit drinlciiig as acting in this 
way: but excessive losses of blood bring about the same 
results; as also long-continued mental irritation, esi)ccially 
of the sorrowful kind; even sedentary habits, by inducing 
hepatic and stomach congestion, are sometimes the predis- 

B causes of dropsy. Nutrition, wrong at the centre, 
shea at the surface, and external agents then help 
to mcrease the disordered functions which follow on the 


want of vital equilibrium. This is the history of all chronic 
disease. 


Decreased absorption (ff fluid has been supposed to be 
a very efticient cause of dropsy, but the arguments for 
such a state arc few and feeble, whilst those tor increased 
deposit of fluid many and cogent. There is the 
soundest ground for belief tliat all the phenomena of 
increase or decrease of fluids of any kind in the body, are 
dependent on increased or decreased secretion^ and not on 
varying degrees of ahborption^ a process usually stationary 
in degree. And as regards drojisical collections, it appears 
inconsistent to speak of them as caused by diminished 
absorption, when that is never mentioned as a cause of 
preternatural accumulation of mq^jus, fat, bile, saliva, or 
any other secretion of the body; as well as extremely 
gratuitous to suppose that the vaporous fluid of the dropsy 
18 alone deficiently absorbed, while the absorption of every 
other fluid and solid part goe^ on as before. If this were 
not the case, how could we explain the great emaciation 
which is so frequently attendant on dropsies % 

All this hme nothing has been said of the kidneys^ upon 
which the whole blame of dropsy is so commonly laid. 
But, in truth, the kidneys have little or nothing to do <w a 
came with functional dropsy. They secrete very little 
urine in dropsy, hut that is the comequencey not the came 
of the dropsical irritation. In treating of constipation, I 
have shown how chronic irritation of the stomach, or of 
the brain and spinal cord, produces tliat state; how, in 
fact, they arrest the secretory activity of the lower bowel 
Precisely in the same manner does dropsical inflammation 
of the chest, of the belly^ or of the cellular tissue under the 
skin, produce a diminution in the secreto^ action of the 
kidneys. Nor are those organs sin^ar in that re^ct: 
for dropsy arreste the secre&n of the lower bowel itself 
producing constipation of the most obstinate kind; of 
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skin, causing diy, harsh, parchment surface; of the 
mucous membrane, prodii^ing tongue, intense thirst, 
&C.J &C. So tliat there is no difficulty in accounting for 
the inactivity of the kidneys in dropsy; the dropsiC/al 
surface, with its preternatural accumulation of blood and 
organic activity, diminishes or arrests the healtliy activity 
of the kidneys. This exposes the folly of turning ail 
attention to the forcing of those parts to pour out urine, 
by the administration of medicines called dinrHia^ but 
which, in fact, can only act by setting up in the kidneys 
a countcr-irritation to the dropsical inflammation ot the 
belly, or other affected part. Ift short the parallel with 
constipation is complete here too; for imrgative medicines 
act in exactly the same way with rc|]^m to the lower 
bowel and the cause of its coustipatioifc situated elsewhere. 
Diuretics draw, for a time, blood and organic energy U} 
the kidneys from the dropsical part: purgatives do the 
like in the lower bowel. Wlieii the kidneys pom out 
urine, it is a sign tliat the belly, or other cavity, is 
relieved of its drojisical inffamraation, not that the kidneys 
have relieved it; for simultaneously with tlieir renewed 
activity is the renewed secretion of the skin, of the mucous 
membranes, of the live^ &.C. , all are set at liberty by the 
cessation of the inflammation in question. Meanwhile, it 
may be said that the cessation of the urinary secretion 
throws a further quantity of fluid on the circulating blood, 
and thus augments the dropgical tendency; and the daily 
quantity of urine secreted, amounting to about tliirty-two 
ounces, added to the liquid cwhich is arrested in the skin, 
renders this a not unimportant consideration estimating 
the quantity of fluid sometimes secreted in dropsicM 
swellings.* 

These pathological facts and reasonings have an 

'* Sanctobius estimates the urine at 16 ounces; Keill at 30; 
PnouT at 32; !^8T0CK at 40; Hallir at 49. T have followed Pboijt. 
As regards the quantity of dropsical fluid reported to have been depo¬ 
sited, It is sometimes enormous. Seven thousand pints are said to have 
been voided by the same individual at several opemngs. Dr. Weatbbb- 
HEAO (Load. Med. Tran. 1828) gives a case where the belly wastaprad 
47 times, and the man lost altogether 066 pints. This operation has, 
however, bjien performed on the same person no fewer than 150 times 
p^hil. Trans. 1770), and upwards of 1000 pints of fluid have been 
voided (Scott. Med. Comm. 1778). In one case related by Storck, 
100 pints of liquid were evacuated at one opening, equal in weight to 
about two-thirds of the whole body. 
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important bearing on the treatment op functional 
dropsy; and that is mv reason for dwelling on them. 
For, the imtation and exhaustion of the nutritive viscera 
being given, the feeble vitality and suppressed secretion 
of the skin being ascertained as cames, it renders suffi¬ 
ciently clear what the chief aim in treating the effect, the 
dropsical inflammation, should be. It is essential to 
re-establish the secretory activity of the skin, and thereby 
to counteract both the irritation of the viscera, and the 
dropsical inflammation. But as that inflammation is of 
the atonic kind, occurring as it does in enfeebled and 
generally bloodless frames, it behoves to give tone to the 
(ligestive organs, so as fo insure the formation of good, 
nutritious blood. And these aims the appliances of the 
water cure arc eminently fitted to fulfil. 

From time to t»iie, cases arc recorded of spontaneous 
cures of chronic drojisy by natural profuse sweatings. 
Even when,the dropsy owms an irremovable cause, such 
as organic disease of the heart, nature sets up excessive 
action of the skin as a means of prolonging the struggle 
for life. Ill the water-treatment this is imitated. If 
there be no feverish action of the pulse, skin, head, &c., 
to require some preliminary wet-shect packing, we proceed 
at once to sweat the patient; amh this must be practised 
with nice reference to his organic jiowers, having care not 
to oversti’ain them by too frequent or too long sweating 
It is, for the most part, exceedingly difficult to excite the 
skill to sweat in dropsy; in which case we must be content 
to employ heating in blankets for a few days, and 
thus get on to the free action* of the skin without taxing 
the head tio much. Eveiy one knows how cold the skin 
of dropsu;al patients always is, and how much better they 
are in a warm atmosphere; their kidneys are always more 
free in that condition. Sweating, tlieii, is the chief 
remedy in chronic dropsy; and it should be followed by a 
shallow bath at 60 °. I^cxt to it comes the tepid sitz 
bath, which should be extended to twenty or thirty 
minutes. Hot fomentation of the beUy is also recom- 
mendable, especially where there is a great degree of 
hardness and sharpness in the pulse; it should be prac¬ 
tised for half or three-quarters of an hour each nighty at 
bedtime. Likewise, if that state of the pulse, accompaniwl 
by feveiish heat, arises in the course of treatment, as it 
perhaps may from the stimulus of sweating, a towel 
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packing should be had recourse to now and then, without, 
however, stopping the more important sweating process. 
The compress should be worn day and night, *and the 
damp part of it should be well covered with oiled silk, or 
some impermeable texture, otherwise it is very likely not 
to become warm. In addition to these humid applications, 
frequent dry friction of the trunk and limbs should be 
employed. Water should be drunk very freely, even 
more than the great thirst requires; for it then not only 
tends to subdue the dry and feverish state of the mucous 


membrane, but also by its cold to induce ai)petitc. It is 
almost needless to signalize the old en'oron this head; all 
educated medical men, and even ihany surgeon-apothecaries, 
now order free water-drmking to dropsical patients. The 
diet should be rather of animal character; and the vege¬ 
table matters taken of the highly nutniious kind, such as 
bread. Long previous disorder of the nutritive viscera 
has rendered the blood of dropsical patients exceedingly 
poor in the richer constituents, and what is called “watery’’ 
blood circulates, and maintains, by its unaptness for healthy 
nutrition of the solids, the atonic inilaminatioii which is 
the proximate cause of dropsy. It behoves, therefore, to 
employ the digestive organs upon what will yield the 
greatest amount of tlicyn richer constituents, and not to 
waste their powers upon less nutritious matters; the rather 
if the appetite be deficient. But concentrated soups arc 
singularly prejudicial in dropsy; the solid red meat, in 
preference to poultry, and other white meats, is the best 
form of ammfil food, which should be taken once at least 
daily, and twice on alternate days. Abundant exposure 
in the open air, if the weather be mild, should* be made; 
but any exercise but passive is bad, at least until the 
kidneys begin to act, that is, until the dropsicsil inflamma¬ 
tion is subsiding. 

The earliest sign of this subsidence should be marked. 
When the pulse becomes slower and stronger, the skin 
warm and more supple, the mucous membranes moister, 
the temperature of the water employed for the shallow 
and sitz baths should be lowered by speedy deOTce^ and 
the tonic appliances made to liear upon the debilitated 
organic jiowers of the patient. This need not interrupt 
the sweating, which should be carried on simultaneou^, 
so as to aid the transference of irritation, and to remedy 
exhaustion at the same time. And this should be con- 
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tinned until the renewed function of the hidneys and of 
the lower bowels is added to the healthier mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomach and mouth, and the more natural 
skin; at which point the sweating should be gradually 
discontinued, and the tonic treatment made predominant, 
and at length sole. 

^niis outline of treatment, well filled up by the physio¬ 
logical tact of the pra(*titiomT, will seldom, if ever, fail to 
cure "Chronic dropsy, which is purely functional, and does 
not depend on organic disease of some important organ. 
It proceeds upon the rational principle remedying the 
radical exhaustion and irritation upon which all the phe¬ 
nomena of the disease fhm—the exhaustion of the nutri¬ 
tive viscera, and the irritation of the dropsical part This 
the sweating does, rousing the secretory and digestive 
energKJs of the si^^mach and liver, and bringing about a 
transfer of irritfition from the dropsical organ to tlie skm; 
the result ^f which is a reh'ase of the kidneys from the 
torpor of f'pprcssion imposed upon them by the organ in 
question, and a re-establishment of the secretions in all 
X>arts of the body. I’hc'ir re-establishment insures a free 
exit for the watery iiortions of the blood in other parts 
than those dropsic’ally affected, and these last, therefore, 
(‘ease tluur excessive, and take o^ their natural amount of 
secrelion. The dropsy is cured. But when you attempt, 
as is commonly done, to cure it by divretm, remedies 
which are supposed to act ujMin and urge the Iddneys, you 
do not succeed, because you .begin at the wrong end; you 
treat the instead of the ca?Y«c ; tlie stoppage of the 
kidneys is not^ in any case, the efficient came of dropsy, 
and cannot cure it. It is said that mermry 

cured dropsy, and therefore it has been placed among 
(Zmrciic drugs; but that is a wow sequitur; the mermry 
cured by its tonic action upon the relaxed blood-vessels of 
the dropsical mcmbrancs—an action it is well known to 
possess, and woi by direct stimulation of the kidneys. In 
other maladies, mercury does not increase the quantity of 
urine. It is the only medicinal agent that has any chance 
of overcoming dropsical irritation; all the farrago of vege¬ 
table and saline messes, useci as divretics, are worse than 
useless; they have no power over chronic inflammatory 
action, and they disorder the stomach. Nor does mercury 
cure without leaving its mark behind in the shape of wer- 
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vousness^ Timralgia, or some other form of neuropathic 
der«'\ngement 

Dropsy, which depends on organic disease of the heart, 
of the liver, or on the prt‘ssnre of internal tninoiirs upon 
the veins which hnng back the blood to the heart, is not 
curable. But it is capable of much palliation by the water- 
treatment, as I have seen in three cases. The treatment 
IS, as nearly as possible, the same as that above pro¬ 
pounded; for the pathological condition is the same. 
The blood, impeded in its progress towards and through 
tbe heart, hows back upon the capillary m??s, congests 
them, anci this congestion acts as an irritant to the capil¬ 
lary arteries^ of which the veins ilre a continuation. This 
irritation of the caiullary arteries constitutes the dropsical 
state heretofore alluded to; and the stoppage of the secre¬ 
tions of the kidneys, ol‘ the miuious moirbranes, and of the 
skin, follows as in ordinary functional dropsy. Thus, for 
instance, as all the blood which returns by the, veins from 
the viscera of the belly has to ikiss through the .liver before 
it roaches the heart, the obstniction of the liver by organic 
irremediable disease, is a cause of dropsy of tlm belly^ by 
throwing that blood back upon the belly, congesting the 
venous, and thereby irritating the arterial capillaries 
Now, although in this ease the mischief docs not begin 
in tbe skin, yet a partial and tcunporary transfer of it to 
that surface, in the act of sweating, pro(‘,ures a relaxation 
of all the secretions for a time, and thus, with an irre¬ 
movable cause at work, muoli of tbe disticss of dropsy 
may be relieved, and its inevitably fatal termination post- 
]X)ned. I am confident of Ivaviug prolonged lif^', in one 
instance, more than two years, by the palliati^i^ applica¬ 
tion of the water-treatment. In that case, that treatmepf; 
liesides causing temporary transfer of the dropsical in¬ 
flammation to the skin, induced appetite and digestion, 
winch enabled the nutrition of the body to go on for a 
considerably longer time than it could otherwise have 
done. 

The following case of functional dropsy, which came 
under my notice a year and a half ago (1844), will illustrate 
what has preceded on that subject. 
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Case XXXI— Dropsy op the Belly and Skin. 

The patient, forty-six years old, liad brought on a great 
amount of disease of stomach and liver by daily and inces¬ 
sant tippling of spirits, wine, beer—^anytiiiim that came in 
his way. He became pale, bloated, short-breathed, and 
had the short, dry, ringing cough of diseased duodenum 
and liver. His urine, at first thick, became scanty; his 
feet began to swell and pit, but all his other limbs were 
shrunk, whilst the belly became more and more tumid, 
it was plain that dropsy ,was commencing. Recourse was 
had to medicines; he took abundance of diuretics, but the 
water steadily accumulated. Strange to say that stimulants 
w’crc not withdrawn—the very agents which caused all the 
mischief. At length his friends contrived that he sliould 
reach Malvern, after vehement opposition on the part of 
his wife, protested against the withdrawal of “all 
support,” a. she called the alcoholic liquors. When he 
came to me, his legs were hard with water all the way up, 
but of course more so towards their lower parts. The 
belly was immensely swollen—the upper part with wind, 
tlic lower part with water as well as air, and there was 
some tenderness on pressure, airi when it was tapped 
sharply with the finger. The pulse wras excessively rmiid 
and jerky; the breathing thick, short, and husky. The 
thirst W’as intense: the hunger ml. Tlie breath hot and 
acid. The eyelids nloodless. * Tlie skin utterly pale every¬ 
where, without the slightest moisture, but glistening. 
Bowels very torjiid, and tlicir ireces colourless. Sleep very 
broken, afid disturbed by horrid dreams. This state of 
things had oxisted for between four and five months. 

The jerky and hard condition of the pulse, and the bad 
sleep, led me to use fomentations to the abdomen of this 
patient for a few days in the outset. These, with a general 
ablution in a shallow bath at 80°, the compress to the 
lielly, and abundance of water to be drunk, constituted all 
the treatment for a week. He took very little food; and, 
it being exceedingly cold weather at the time, did not go 
out. 'file symptoms, however, for which this treatment 
was employed, abated sufficiently to permit of the sweat¬ 
ing process, to which he was subjected on the ninth day 
after his arrival It seemed immediately to act upon the 
visceral irritation; the thirst became far less intense, the 
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bowels acted a. little better, and the urine was triflingly 
increased, after four days’ sweating. This daily sweating, 
a sitz bath at 85'', taken twice a day for twenty minutes, 
the shallow bath as before in the early morning, the com¬ 
press on the stomach day and night, and ei^it or nine 
tumblers of water in twenty-four hours, made up the 
treatment for the following three weeks. He ate a little 
meat once daily, and took milk and bread morning and 
evening. Under the operation of the above plan, he 
gained an excellent appetite and good sleep, his bowels 
improved vastly in quantity and quality of evacuation; as 
did the kidneys, although the urine was not so copious as 
might have been expected, looking to the immense <iuan- 
tity of dropsical fluid accumulated. 

The cause of this was sliown in the sixth week of the 
treatment. After forty-eight hours <ifcf considerable con¬ 
stitutional disturbance, and intolerable tingling and itching 
of the legs, enormous blebs made their appearance in 
various parts of the limbs, tilled with the drqosical liquid 
of the skin. Some of these 1 pricked and emptied, and 
others I left alone. But as the latter enlarged by the 
liquid burrowing, as it were, I opened them too; tbc 
rather, as all of them, when opened, continued to dis¬ 
charge large quantities qf liquid day and night, which, in 
the course of ten days, reduced the legs to a very moderate 
consistence and size. In several of the blebs, the skins 
underneath took on a puriilisli hue, and threatened to give 
trouble and anxiety, but presses of hot water altered 
their appearance in four or live days. Here, then, was a 
crisis such as I do not remember to have seen <lcsi;ribed— 
dropsy of the cellular membrane underneath the skin 
departing by blisters raised upon the skin. It accounted 
for the small increase of the iiriue, which was quite insuf- 
licient to account far the relief of both droiisical parts— 
the belly and legs—but was sufficient to account for that 
of the l>elly: whilst this exudation from the legs disposed 
of their swelling. 

Total reduction of the dropsical swollin" in both parts 
was effected by the end of the eighth week of treatment. 
And as, after the appetite appeared, it never disappeared, 
or dimmish^, he was gaining ground in funeral nealth 
the whole time of the immense discharge from the legs, 
which continued, in all, for three weeks. During that 
time the sweatmg was only employed four times, as a 
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means of procuring neater activity of tho bowels, which it 
always achieved. Otherwise nothing was done but wearing 
compresses on the legs, the morning shallow both, and two 
tepid sitz baths, with the same quantity of water as before. 
After the removal of all dropsic^ action, he was submitted 
to the tonic parts of the water-treatment for three or four 
weeks more, by which, and abundance of fresh air, he came 
to make blood rapidly, and gain flesh, and colour, and 
strength of limb. I am told that his revived appearancio 
and powers astonished those who had seen him before he 
left lor Malvern, as they thought, dymg of dropsy, but 
likely to be hastened to lus end by the treatment he was 
about to undertake. 

I have’treated tvro other cases of general dropsy of the 
skin with success,* and in a very similar manner to the 
above. Jhit in them no blebs arose, and the renewed and 
copious action (»f the kidneys was the only signal of dimi¬ 
nished drop' ical action. Both cases were of persons worn 
out by previous excesses, aiul having detcrioratetl digestive 
and bloodmaking powers. iii one of them mental distresses 
aggravated tlie difficulties of the case. 1 have had no 
opixirtunity of treating by the water cure any case of 
fimctioual dromy of the cJiest; bul- tliere is no ground for 
doubting the benefit wliich would be derivable from that 
mode of treatment, the morbid (jondition being the same as 
that of dropsy of the bdly^ wliich, as well as dropsy of the 
skirif is perfectly curable. • 


§ 4. Skin Diseases. 

All morbid phenomena have been properly regarded by 
scientific medical observers as the result of efforts on the 
part of nature to rid her noble parts of some grievous 
mischief. 

The phenomena in question are those of perturbation of 
the entire nervous and circulating systems; perturbation 
which only ends in the critical concentration of irritation 
on some excretory organ, and critical termination of this 
latter irritation in augmented excretion. Strictly speaking, 
feoer is a skin disease, the skin’being the organ to whiem 
the visceral irritation is transferred. If that irritation be 
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too, great for the organic power of the viscera entirely 
to tiansfer to the external surface, it remains in them, 
destroys their function, and, with that, the life of the indi¬ 
vidual. If the viscera do possess sufficient power to effect 
the transfer in question, the irritation thus set up in the 
skin is eventually relieved by the copious secretion of sweat 
from the overloaded and distended blood-vessels of the 
skin; both viscera and skin recover, and the life of the 
individual is saved. 

Now, when a cerhiin and very intense phase of visceral 
irritation obtains, more especially wdien it has been excited 
by the presence of poisonous matter in the circulating 
blood, an amount of irritation is throwm upon the skin, so 
great as to raise acute inflammation there which ends in 
.small pointe of watery secretion called vesicles, ot pimples, 
such as chicken-pox} or of pimdent St^yTction called pus¬ 
tules, such as small-pox. At otlicr times the inflammation 
of the skin thus produced, spreads abroad^is diffused, 
rather than concentrated m the points I have'mentioned ; 
and then we have such disease.^ as nwasles^ scarlet fever, 
erysipelas^ and other rashes. All these maladies, although 
named according to the phenomena exhibited in the skin, 
are in fact only the ont\vard aixl visible signs of an inward, 
and, if retained, destruciive irritation of tlie primary nutri¬ 
tive viscera. They are, in short, ordinary fever, writh the 
addition of an eruption, and the amount both of fever 
and of eruption lias refereniic to the amount of internal 
visceral irritation, and of tluju^rgauic jjower of the viscera 
to transfer it to the surface We find in all these erup¬ 
tive fevers, that if the eruiirion be not free and Hufficient, 
the general perturbation is gi-eatly increased, and the 
viscera often sink under their irritation and the effort to 
throw it out: it is tlius when measles, scarlet ewptwn, 
&c., kill. Or, if they be sufficiently exhibited, their sudden 
su]>pre3sion kills by throwing back upon the viscera the 
imtationof which they had rid themselves by tlie eruption . 
itself.* 

Such are the pathological facts with regard to acute 

* In speaking of the pathology of skin diseases, it is necossaiy to 
refer to the anatomical connection between the internal imeom mem- 
hrane, which lines the viscera, and the eoctemal mneouB membrane, or 
true skill, which covers the body. They are, in fact, continuations of 
each otiier by the different orifices of the mouth, nostrils, anus, &c. The 
inner membrane pours out mucus, which is re-absorbed, or assists in the 
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diseases of tlie skin. What is the phase of visceral irrita¬ 
tion which produces, or wherefore it produces, one fonn of 
eruption and not another, is one of the many arcana which 
Nature has not yet unveiled to the student of diseased 
life; and, in all probability, never will. But the process 
of their origin, wliich I have briefly developed, is one of 
the best-estabUshed points of pathology; and the obser¬ 
vations of practice amply confirm it, as 1 shall presently 
show. 

Well, precisely the same mode of origin apjdies to 
chronic skin diseases as to acute. There never was, and 
never will be, a chronic f^in disease without some ]diase 
of visceral irritation; and skin disease is the manner in 
which that irritation is at once exhibited, and kept from 
excitmg more serious jdienoincna in more imiiortant 
organs. Any one who chooses to observe will see this 
verified, he will see an external eruption disappear, and 
giddiness, Kcfuluche, sickness, indigestion, heart palpita¬ 
tions, broncnitis, asthma, ncrvousue.ss, mental irritation, 
or even insanity, ensue; and he will see these ailments 
disapiKjar with the re-appearan(!C of the eniption. He 
will see, further, that mental disturbances and errors ot 
diet, both of them acting through the primary nutritive 
organs, aggravate the skm diseas?, if they be within cer¬ 
tain limits; as if the additional irritation to those organs 
was just sufliciciit to urge them to a more vigorous 
eruption on the surface; but that if they be excessive, 
they suppre&s the eruption Tind produce serious internal 
mischief. In this last casc%the visceral irritation is 8t> 
much agg^wated, and the viscera themselves so oppressed 
in their function, that they can no longer effect the transfer 
to the skin. The operation of sudden surprise, especially 
if it be painful, will often dry up a moist eruption or a 
clonic ulcer, because it excites a degree of visceral irrita¬ 
tion greater than that which is on the surface, which is 
therefore dravm in, not rej)elled. On the other hand, a 
lingering mental process, such as anxiety, causing a stream 
of excitation to proceed from the bram to the nutritive 

functions of the viscera; the outer membrane pours out mucus also, hut 
which, being chemically acted on bv the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
thickens, hardens, and forms that which ib commonly called t/ie aMn^ 
hut is, indeed, only morgauized mucus. This anatomical and iunctionai 
parallel between the two Burfaces, aids the well-known pathological 
_ facts recited in the text regarding the visceral ongin of skin disease. 
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viapera, generates there an amount of irritation which is 
j)roi)ortioiiati*iy shown on tlic skin, and all forms of chronic 
cutjincoiis disease arc thereby increased. Hence the 
extreme difficulty that is always found to attend the treat¬ 
ment of skin disease in i>ersons oppressed wth business 
or sorrow. If the indirect excitement afforded by the 
brain to the nutritive viscera produces aggravation of skin 
complaints, it may be readily imagined that their direct 
excitement by food of a stimulating kind is equally calcu¬ 
lated to cause similar results ; and wc accordingly &d that 
diet of different kmds lias a most marked effect on those 
complaints, and is, indeed, a Very frequent and sudden 
originator of them, as in the outbreak of nettle-rash from 
eating shell-fish, of pimpl(!s and itching of the scalp from 
taking vinegar, pepper, almonds, &c. 

But aggravation and suppression of skin disease are also 
influenced by agents directly applied to it. Variations of 
temperature, cold, dry, easterly wmds, parti(|lcs of dirt, 
the residence of the moist or dry secretion or the morbid 
skin itself, friction of garments, &c,, tend to aggravate the 
cutaneous disorder: for they all afford to the exhausted 
and distended blood-vessels of the skin sufficient excitation 
to cause them to contra(;t >ind then relax again more than 
over, tlicreby augmenting the exhaustion and distention. 
Scratching an Hcliiiig part acts in this way; whilst you 
scratch, you stimulate the blood-vessels to contract and 
get rid of tbeir blood; but ^yoiir nails, and the i^timulus 
they gave, withdrawn, the vessels become more more 
relaxed, until soreness takesf the place of itchiiiA If an 
agent of a very stimulating character be appb’ed*o the 
chronic skin eruption, it may so completely rid the vessels 
of the skin of their blood as to cause it to be thrown 
upon other parts, and those internal and important; and 
an irritation is there and then set up ■which prevents the 
return to the skin, whose malady is thus suppress. In 
this manner it is that divers washes, ointments, and plasters 
set aside the cutaneous only to raise up far more serious 
disease "within: many ladies' lives have been perilled, and 
some actually lost, by these attempts to remedy a pimpled 
or a florid face. 

This rationale of the leading facts of skin diseases was 
necessary, in order to the proper understanding of the 
philosophy of the water-treatment as applied to them. 
That treatment proceeds upon the fact, that nature throws 
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sldn disease out in order to save her nobler parts. To 
reduce the irritation of those parts on the one liaiid, and, on 
the other, to rouse them to further eftbrts directed towards 
the skin, are the principal aims and results of the water 
cure. The wet-sheet pa(*kmg is the great agent in the 
majority of the diseases under consideration; it peculiarly 
reduces internal irritation, is soothing to the extomm 
irritation, and at the same time renders the skm the par¬ 
ticular point on which that within would bo tlirowii. Thus 
favouring the evolution of the iutenial disorder, the first 
effect of the application of the water-treatment is to 
increase tlie shin comjdaini For this the patient must look 
in undertaking it, and ivithout it he may ho assured that 
he is not making much pi ogress. It is an imitation and 
improvement on Nntiire : she makes the skin disease for a 
salutary purpose, alfd we increase it for the same purjjose. 
But the time comes when there is less and less internal 
irritation tolliiow out, does the external one begin 
to fade also.^ Go on steadily with the treatment, and both 
are extingiiislifd, not transferred, an eruption once disap¬ 
pearing from water-treatment, never re-appejirs, until you 
apply the morbid causes to the viscera again, for it tears 
up the root of the skin complaint There are some skin 
compbmtsoccuriirig iii persons of ^rofulous habit of body, 
such as scaly tetter (psoriasis) and dandriff (pityriasu), 
which require an occasional sweating ; hut the wet-sheet 
packing may he said to be the iiriucipal general remedy 
in all Stin complaints. Of ecTurse, as these last are only 
symptoms of internal deraugcuflcnt, other means applicable 
to the restoration of the general liealth are necessary, such 
as sitz hatlfs, occasionally the douche, the dnpping sheet, 
&o. In most of them, also, copious water drinking is 
recommcndable, where the circulation in the head is cahn; 
for water drinking has a vast influence in determining 
visceral irritation towar ds the surface. 

Local applications are necessary where they can possibly 
be maintained over the part. The temperature of the 
compress, however, varies with the amount of itching or 
soreness \ great itching requiring cold, frequently changed; 
and great soreness, which is generally subsequent to the 
itching, requiring tepid compresses. Warm fomentations 
also are required when there is a mingling of itchiim, 
tingling heat, and soreness, as in chronic erysipelas, Bx 
mmt tetter (impetigo) the itdiing and soreness frequently 
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alternate, and tlie local means must vary accordingly. 
These lo(*al means sluw voiy strongly the exccbsive secro- 
ti‘m of the mucus, which dried, constitutes the outermost 
layer, or what we ordinarily call the skin; for the com¬ 
presses constantly give out, when washed, after lieing used 
for a few hours, matter which remders turbid the water in 
which they are placed. 4nd this excessive secretion oJ 
outer or unorganized skin speaks for the excessive accumu¬ 
lation of blood in the under, or true skm, and for the 
activity of secretion consequent on that accumulation. 

The diet is important m skm diseases. In the majority 
of cases, abstinence from, or a* very small proportion of, 
animal food is desirable, farinaceous matters btung sub- 
stitutecl But reference must {ilways be had to the condition 
of the stomach and other digiistive organs, whether they be 
in a state of nervous or mucous mdi^stion; the general 
rules for which will be toimd under those heads. All 
condiments are exceptionable ; even salt shofild be taken 
with extreme care, and all beverage, save water, should 
be avoided. 

The clothing should by no means be always light, as is 
often supposed to be im;ulcated by the water-treatment. 
Highly sensitive as the moibid skin is to variations of 
temperature—to wind^md elec*tric changes of atmosphere, 
it is often necessary to liave some non-conductor ot heat 
and electricity, such as llaniuil, next to the morbid surl'ace, 
to shield it from distressing exiutcment, and maintain 
uniformity of sensation, asfnearl}* as it is possible to do 
so. Indeed, one of the reafcMus tor the beneficial operation 
of the compresses, is to be found in the uniform sensation 
and soothing vrhich they (siiuso and maintam^bn the irri¬ 
tated surface. But much ^vill dejiend, in this matter, on 
the general capabilities of the individual, the re-active 
energy, the digestive activity, the nervous susceptibility, 
&C. ; for skin discixse occurs in persons of the most opposite 
constitutional powers, in the i>oor-blooded as well as the 
full-blooded. 

As the skin maintains an exquisite sympathy with 
internal irritations, both of the digestive organs and the 
brain, and is, moreover, directly and constantly eiroosed 
to the air and its various states of temperature and elec¬ 
tricity, it will surprise no one to learn that, although the 
water treiitmcnt is almost infallible in the cure of its 
diseases, the duration of the treatment is, under the most 
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fiivourable circumBtances, long; the rather, as all those 
likely to fall under its operation arc of long standing. Of 
course, the length of treatment hears a proportion to the 
standing of the malady. It also is much influenced by 
the mental condition of the patient; care or soriow 
inv(‘terating tlie disease and prolonging its cure. In all 
cases the patient must expect to have it rendered much 
more severe and sore, thougli itchlyfg, if it exists, is always 
allayed, or converted, as I liave said, into soreness. When 
skin disease comes on in old age, or is (‘oincnlent with 
fulness of the head, it is usual to consider how far it is 
advisable to interfere 'vmth it, Nature iii both instiuicos 
often making on t)ic skm a diversion in favt>iir of sonic 
internal vital organ But with the water-treatment this 
objection does not liold, inasmudi as it actually, for a 
time, tlftl diicisum, and ultimately gets rid ot 

the internal cause of it. Aci'ordingly, 1 liavti treated, and 
should not^iesitate always to ticat, cutaneous disorders ill 
Ixitli tliese,'»'Uses. 

The principle of treatment in all skin diseases being thi' 
same, the details are also very similar, tlic difterences 
being only such as arc rimdered necessary by age, coiistitu 
tion, &c., and are in degree alone. Some per^ons require 
and bear a more rapid and contiliuous application of the 
means, whilst the frames of others become fatigued, or too 
much excited by them, luid they ai'cordingly retjuire to be 
.spread over a longer pcrioil, or intennitted from time to 
time All this is a matter oT observation, experience, and 
tact, and cannot well be CHnveved in writing. 1 shall 
therelbre only .state tlui chronic skm diseases which I have 
treated wftli water, and the results. 

1. Chronic Erysipelas in a person of fifty-two years • 
liad existed eight oi nine months about the left leg and 
loins. Became very sore, and exuded purulent matter 
after five weeks of the compress; was cured in eight 
weeks; looseness of the bowels during the last two weeks 
of treatment. 

2. Another case of the same disease in a lady of forty- 
nine years of age : had exi.sted two yearn with variations 
of intensity, over the throat and chest; w'as cured in eleven 
weeks without any cntical action, either local or general; 
but bei'aiue very sore during the treatment. 

3. Scaly Tetter (Psoriasis) in a man lorty years of age, 

Y 
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in whom it had existed upwards of twelve years, and had 
possession of the greater part of his boily {^Psoriam 
diffusa). With occasional intennissions and relaxations 
nf treatment, it rexjuired ten months to cure tins case. 
Wherever a comx)rcss could be apidied, the skin gave out 
enormous quantises of creamy stuff, whjch was regularly 
scraped olF, and the i)ackiiig“shcet always made the water 
exceedingly turbid. After "some montlis of this, the sldii 
became sore and pve out very little limpid huid This 
ceased, and then the skin took to sweating on the .smallest 
exertion. Tonic means stopped thus, and the patient was 
weU. 

Scaly tetter is one of the most fref|uent skin complaints 
presented for treatment. 1 lu‘u '^0 treated many other casc.s 
of it, but none ol' .such long standing as the above, 

4. JJandriff I have curftd one ease of Red 

Ihtndnff {R. rnhra) in a man sixty live years of age ; and 
two eases of Vartegafed J)au<h'iif {F. versicoli)r\ one 
them of a man of forty seven years, and the other of a man 
tliirty-five years old. Tlic lirst of tlieso cases reqnireil 
four months, the second three months and a hjiJf, and the 
tliird four months. 

5. Itchy Hash {Prurhfo), one ea.so of the Prurigo 
pude^uh muhelm^f cured* in two inonth.s. The patient was 
sixty-one years old, and liad great nrilation of stomach, 
witn much mental distress: she got bettor much sooner 
than I expected. 

6*. Jdhiugle^ {Ifer 2 fes Zoster) in a youth of twenty years 
of age. Wet-sheet packing, mikI cojnous water drinhing, 
caused vomiting and imm(5djate relief of this iiainful erup¬ 
tion in twelve days. 


Skin disease is one of the opvr6bn.a media uae^ but from 
the experience I have had of the effect of the water cure 
upon it, I cannot doubt that it will no longer remain so, if 
inodioaf practitioners will cease to countenance in the com¬ 
munity tlie prejudice wliicli exusts regarding the repulsion 
of eruptions froin the apjdication of cold water. If J 
wisheil to strilce in a skin complaint, I should give the 
patient a succession of strong purgative doses, and apply 
a stimulating ointment or lotion to the diseased skin; the 
latter would soon be exchanged for some internal malady, 
but would be said to be cured ! And such, indeed, is the 
ordinary cure of skin diseases! But the true history of 
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their origin and progress forbids us from crediting such 
cures. The water-treatment, proceeding on the natural 
indications of this class of diseases, affords the only oppor¬ 
tunity for a natural and 'permanent removal of them, and 
it ouahi to he employed m them by all who would gain 
health for their patients, and credit for themselves. A 
vast field of usefulness is open in that dhection. 
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PART III. 


PRINCirLES AND DETAILS OF THE WATER 
TREATMENT OF CHE/)NI(J DISEASE. 


CHAPTER I 

oeneeal ebmaeks on the action of the watee 

TEEATMENT. 

The Water Cure acts by calling the power of Nature into play, and 
aasista Nature by imitating her—Negative ineana of the \V''ator 
Cure—^Paitiuilar seat ot the natural rcptorative power—Positive 
means of the Water Cure—Their action on the nutritive nerves ot 
the skin—Thence upon the viscera, both directly and indirectly 
through the brain—Consequencit. of this action on the viscera— 
Their eflbrts at solf-restoratum leading to better circulation of blood 
—Better blood a consequence oi 'better circulation—Change of the 
mass of blood by water dnnkiiig, air, and exeicise—^Triple result 
of the action of all 'the means of the Watx?r Cure—Rationale of 
critical action—Violent use of the Water Cure, as well as a Crisis, 
unnecessary for cure. 

It is not my purpose to prolong the present Part of this 
volume beyond what is necessary for a sufficient account of 
the mode m which the water cure affects the organization 
generally, and the advantages it has over other plans of 
treatment in certain diseases. Tliis will form the subject 
of tie present chapter. And another chapter will be 
occuped with an account of the probable action of each of 
the processes of which the water cure is composed, and 
with the equally important subjects of diet and exorcise, 
^iln doing this, I shall carefully avoid the rhapsodical and 
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exaggerated stuff which has too often been applied to a 
subject of serioits import, since it implicates the life, and 
tl)e physical and moral comfort, of the large commumty of 
mvali(is. 

1 The water cure is essentially a hygmiic mode of 
treatment; that is to say) its appliances are such as belong 
to ji"ciits which are playing upon the body in all states of 
health. Food, air, the stimulus of the will as operating 
in muscular exercise of the body, the stimulus of the 
thought as operating in exorcise of the mind, the stimulus 
of water taken internally as oiierating on the chcmico-vital 
changes of the frame generally, and used extemalljr as 
ciugnicnting those cluingt's in the vast and highly sentient 
surhice of the skin in i)articular“these are the means by 
which, inasmuch they arc at all limes necessary to the 
li^althy exutenre of the body, the watcr-treatmout proposes 
to cure its J. m’ostd exi stence. Foraiiiig part of the ordinary 
and incvit'ibh* sustaincrs of life, they have been called 
natural remedies in contradistinction to those which, from 
their iion-neecssity under ordinary circumstances, have 
been called nun-natural. Hcrnie the water-treatment 
includes and relies upon the regulation of diet, or of the 
Primary nutritire orgwius, of air, 4 )r of the secondary nutri¬ 
tive organs, of the mmd m thought and action, or of the 
animal nenmis sysUm; and of the great act of nutrition 
carried on in the extreme blood-vessels, and increased or 
decreased according to the applications of water. 

But this reliance on sucl^means implies reliance on the 
organs alluded to. It supposes a self-restorative power in 
them ; a^iower which, within certain limits, is capable, 
and is aloue capable of curing any disease, th' 

organs he ^daced in the best possible nrcwmstances for 
exercising it. It were impossible in this place to enu¬ 
merate all the instances which establish beyond a doubt 
the existence of such a jiower in the body, and to name 
fever as one great example of its exercise, is sufficient 
Writers on the water cure have spoken of this power as a 
discovery of their own; but great names in medicine have 
maintained its existence, and in great part relied upon 
it, from the earliest times. HiprocEATES, although he 
administered physic, constantly insists on the necessity of 
avoiding it until the body has well concocted its humours: 
that is to say, until the organs have made show of the 
direction by which they are about to relieve themselves, 
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and the modem Hippocrates, Sydenham, is ever direct¬ 
ing the practitioner to observe, to watch, to guide the 
disease, but not to meddle with the natural process oi‘ it 
One of the most learned of living medical writers says* 
“When healthy projicrties arc impaired, we know no 
agent by which they can be dArceflif restored; when vital 
action is perverted or deranged, wft possess no means ol 
immediately rectifying it, but wc must be satisfied with 
usin^» those means under w’hicli it is most likely to rectify 
itself.” This truth was published,* and quoted by me in 
my “Simple Treatment of Disease,” before the water- 
treatment was at all known in thftj countryj and on it was 
based the discontent with the usual motie of medidnal 
treatment, and the belief that it did more harm than good 
in disease, which I there exjiresscd. Ip fact, by it the 
body is placed in the most ?/?matural position, and its eftbrts 
at relief constantly thwarted. Disease, w'hich is quite as 
natural a process as health, is not allowed to go on as 
nature would; the internal organs, whose rnofoid action 
alone can cause death, are made the arena for all sorts ol‘ 
conflicting and intiicting medicinal stimulants, and, between 
the action which these excitt? and that which originally 
existed, their vitality failg, their efibrts to'Wiirds restoration 
flag, ami their functions are at length extinguished. I 
have already shown in a former part of this volume (page 
40, et seq,\ how, when this meddling treatment does not 
kill, it seldom fails to convert, acute into chronic disease. 
Nothing can be more flagrant than the want of sound 
physiological knowledge disidUyed m the emplojTnent of 
this ultra drug treatment. Its vast deficiencies as|«, curative 
plan, its actual opposition to the curative attempts of the 
organs, its coarseness, and its inconsistencies, have obliged 
the better part of the medical profession to abjure fliis 
fearful system of active drugging, to trust more and almost 
entirely to Nature, and to Help ner only when she seems 
inadequate to the task of self-restoration. But whUst 
enlightened men, such as Sir James Clarke, Dr. Forbes, 
Dr. Watson, and others, see clearly and act skilfuUy on 
this peat truth of the body's renewal of health, it is still 
“a shut hook and a sealed leaf” to the herd of surgeon- 
apothecaries constituting the mass of the profession, who 

* III “ Elements of the Practice of Physac.” By Dr. Graigie. In¬ 
troduction, p, 26, published in 1837. 
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nrc sent forth, with a miserable modicum of physiological 
Knowledge, but an extreme subtlety m the vurious ways of 
mixing physic, to propagate chronic disease, and perpetuate 
metUcal ignoniiice, rashness, and? (diarlatanism In spite, 
however, of this mass of ignorance and narrow prcjudict*, 
the evil has become so shameful, that even the leading 
literary organ of drug medication has been obliged to lay 
i)axe the disastrcnis consequences that have all along 
attended its jiracticc in tins country. In a long article pub¬ 
lished m the January (184G) nimihcr of the ‘‘British and 
Foreign Quarterly Joiinial,” I)r. Forbes has told some 
hard truths conceniiiig*drug medication, which must be 
highly unpalatable to the liybnd presi;ribers and vendors 
of physic, who call tlu'iiisclves professional men Afte; a 
.somewhat one snlcd review of homoeopath >fy he falls foul ot 
allopafhif^ unsftirmgly denounces the raLschief it lias 
«4ected, %md suggests a leform of inedn^l art by the 
reintrotluftion of a third power—“ the power of 
NATURE." Yes. 

“ Katuram expcllas fun a, tamon usque recurret.” 


Not all the sordid interests involved in the sale of drugs 
can prevent the intrusion of the^oinuipotent truth, that %n 
Ihto body itself is to l)e found the ayeui of restoration, 
and that Art only helps the body tn that agency. To this 
confession, the very expositor of the spurious art of drugging 
(for it docs not merit thcjiainc of art), is compelled to 
come; to the confession, Istly, “ that in a large proportion 
of the cases treated by ali^.pathic physicians, the disease 
is cured i'y Nature and not by them ; 2ndly, that in a lesser, 
but still not a small iiroportion, the disease is cured by 
Nature in spite of them—in other w^ords, fJtcir interference 
opjmhng, instead of assisting thscure; and Sidly, that, coii- 
sequentiy, in a considerable proportion of diseases it would 
fare as well, or better, with patients, if all remedies, espe¬ 
cially drugs, were abandoned”* 

Tb the power of Nature then, that is, to the vital 
energy of the organs, the scientific practitioner of the 
water-treatment looks in the first instance. He do^ not 
for a moment suppose that his processes have anything in 
them which, of itself, shall effect a healthful change in the 
body. True, it has been advanced that water has a specific 


• Loc. cit. p. 257. 
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(‘ffeiit on the body in the sa.me way that quinine has; but 
this is sheer nonsense, and strongly indicates ignorance o1 
the water cure on the part of the propounder. When I 
say that the wot sheet reduces the pulse, I mean that it 
})laces the disciiscd organs in a condition to get rid of their 
irritative state, and thus to send a smaller amount of 
sympathetic excitement to the heart. Wlien 1 say that 
large water drinking excites the pulse and circulation, 1 
nusan that it places the organs generally in a condition 
more speedily to bring about those chemico-vital changes, 
which are dependent on the presence of the blood, whicb 
is therefore more rapidly eireul»ted. When I say that 
the sitz bath tends to open the bowels, I mean that it puts 
the lower bowels in a condition to receive more blood ink) 
their secreting surhu'c, by placing other jiurts-- the stomach, 
liver, brain, or spinal cord --m a condition^to got iid of their 
irritative state. In fact, all the results of water-treatment 
which we behold are secondary, the vitAje if? ]>rimariJy 
acted on by the means employtsd, and it induces tne pheno¬ 
menal eonseciuencns we behold 
II. Tliis sound basis of treatment—namely, that the 
organic energy of the body is to cure its disease — being 
taken, it is necessary to remember that that energy may 
lie d(‘ficicnt for the purphsc, and may thus tend towards 
destru(‘,tion or orpmc disease rather than cure. Hence 
the necessity of Art—of Art winch seconds the objects oi 
Nature, and aids its flagging energies, but in no case runs 
athwart them. In chrome disease, this necessity especially 
arises, from the circumstance^ that the organs, in their 
intimate and minute action, (see Part L, page Ipj) are in 
the extremity of feebleness, and make but small efiVirts ol 
self-restoration: chronic disease, in fact, almost always 
tending towaras organic, incurable disease, when left to 
itself. In saying that Nature is the only curative piiwer, 
the very presence of disease implies that that power is 
deteriorated and requires aid. The water cure affords it, 
and is one of the best instanci's of Art applied only in 
seconding tJie indications o^Nature. Testimony to this 
ett’ect is given by the leading journal of drug medication, 
already quoted. Dr. Forbes there says—“ This mode ol 
ireatmg diseases (Hydropathy) is unquestionably far from 
inert, and most opposed to the cure of diseases by the un¬ 
disturbed processes of Nature. It infact^ perJmps^ affords 
iliG very best evidence we pomss of live curative power of 
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Jrff and m unquestionahlyy when rationally regidatedy a 
most elective mode of treatment in many diseases. Still, it 
putH in a striking light, if not exactly the curative powers 
of Nature, at least the possibility—nay, facility—with 
wliich all the ordinary instniments of medical cure, dnigs, 
may be dispensed with. If so many and such various 
diseases got well entirely without drugs, under one special 
modff Of treatment, is it not more than probable that a 
treatment consistmg almost exclusively ot drugs may be 
often of non-effect—sometimes of injunous effect '< ” * Such 
admissions in the pages of such a periodical, are strongly 
significant of the growing conviction m the high places ol’ 
drug medication that the water cure is rtoty as it was there 
loudly and unspanngly denounced, a systematic quackery, 
but that it is the^TROK medkml art— the Art Which 
W'atches Nature’s ti'iidemues, and aids her in her necessity. 

III. This aid is given in a negative and in a positive 
manner. Tne negative means consist in the withdrawal 
of the predisposing and exciting causi's. In this there is 
no compromise, there can be none. If there be irritation 
i^f the stomach inducing costiveness, it is absurd to expect 
the bowels to act whilst the aperient medicine is keeping 
up that irritation, ajiply what positive treatment you may. 
If there be congestive or apoplcctic*fulncss of the head, ml 
the positive treatment in the world will not avail, so long 
as huge feeding, stimulating drinks, tobacco-smoking, 
venered excesses, &c., arc persevered in. In the first 
part of this work, I have eniieavourcd to show the ven" 
minute yet highly irritative aTition of a part affected with 
chronic disqjise—how, in their extreme organic feeblcn^s, 
the ultimate blood-vessels are more than usually sensitive. 
How, then, is this mingled sensitiveness and feebleness to 
be remedied, so long as irritants, however small and how¬ 
ever applied, he permitted'? It cannot be, and lie who 
allows his patients to persist in any such causes, under¬ 
stands nothing of the water cure, or nothing of honesty. 
Practitioners of drug medication say that we, the profes¬ 
sional adherents of the water pl||i, “may well cure patients, 
for we insist on certain abstinences in diet, personal habits,” 
&C.J and that “these and not the water recover them.” 
The latter I will anon show to be incorrect; but the former 
is altogether true, and suggests the putting of the question 


* Log. cit. p. 204. 
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to the objectors—“Why do you not also insist?” But 
then again, not much would be gained, so long as msdidnal 
irritants are maintained; to forbid roasted meat, least it 
should iriitate the stomach, and at the same time to ad¬ 
minister a daily aperient or tonic, is an ignorance or aifec- 
tation that is scarcely comprehensible, although of daily 
occurrence. (See a curious mstance of this at page IKtj 
it would bo foolish and dishonest to deny that the with- 
drawal of morbid causes to be found in diet, bad personal 
liabits, mental excitation, &c., form a very important— 
nay, indispensable portion of the w’atcr-treatment; and 
that this latter would be curtailed of the gi*eater part of 
its usefulness without it. Patients who have recourse to 
that treatment must make up their minds to drop various 
daiiing weaknesses, oi else to receive but small benefit. 

The cessation from taking drugs is"" a striking item in 
the negative means—in the withdrawal of causes, 
i’o it is very much owing tlie great and imrfiediatc relief 
which most patients under the water-trcatmciji. cxpenence 
lu the first week or two; the absence of the daily imtant 
leaving the viscera at rest, instead of rousing in them 
morbid excitemcnl^ which is reverberated upon the animal 
nervous system, inducing all manner of diseased sensa¬ 
tions, and espi'cially calling the attention of the brain to 
wijut IS going on in the viscera. Without tliis withdrawal, 
no lastiim benefit is to be obtained from tlie water-treat¬ 
ment. It may be expedient to treat a case with drugs 
alone, or with water alone; *but to say that chronic disease 
can l>e curt'd by a mixed tecatment of water and drugs, 
IS a ridiculous contradiction, oi an interested compromise, 
a net, in short, thrown to catch two extensive sets of 
[icrsuns—the simple and the prejudiced: an excuse for 
gleaning from all fields. Ima^ne a patient who, having 
tried all kinds of drugs, has added the irritation they pro¬ 
duce to that of the original malady, placing himself under 
a medical treatment which, while it professes to reduce the 
irritation arising from both sources, at the same time keeps 
alive both; so that the i^rning we^shcet packing takes 
off the visceral disorder of the previous day’s dosing, and 
even prepares the body to be more k^nly irritated % the 
dosing of the current day! This is like emptymg the 
rightdiand pocket to pay the left: the person carries just 
the same amount: at best, the patient is in statu quo — 
more probably in statu pejori. I speak not now of the 
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modicum of water applications which Ijave always been 
more or less employed hy medical practitioners, such as 
jmrtial spoii<;iiigs, short hip baths, &c., but of the sys¬ 
tematic employment of the various processes which have 
been introduced of late years under the name of the 
“Water Cure;” and I maintain that a combination of 
that treatment with the administration of drugs lor the 
purposes of cwrc, is altogether fallacious, and an error by 
which the patient, at least, must sufier. Nor is this a 
mere assertion of doctrine , on three or four occasions, I 
have been yiefsiiaded to adopt such a combiued plan, and 
have soon had to abandon it at tlie request of the patients 
tliemsclves, who found that medicines administered whilst 
the body is under the operation of tlic water-treatment 
excite a much moiu intolerable iriitation even than they 
did previously. Tfley who jirofcss to ust* both means are 
scariiely authorized to attribute the rivsultb of their treat¬ 
ment to the Vater system, nor to call themselves professors 
of that sysftm ; and their combmatioii »)f drugs, bleeding, 
wet-sheet packing, douching, &(i., is infinitely more dan¬ 
gerous than simple medication by drugs.* And this will 
be discovered before long. 

the withdrawal of the mind from harassing ciires and 
occupations, is another of the negiftive means included in 
the water-treatment of chronic disease. That form of 

* In all that I have put forth con^erniupf drug medication, 1 wish it 
to be understood that I am speaking of Us application for the cure of 
chronic disorder. As 1 have stated*in the text, none hut the less edu¬ 
cated laeiubers of the profession think noW-a-d.iys of (fomtg tor such 
disorder. Mugt oi the class of physicians give medicine in sinall quan¬ 
tities, and tnisu more to the oiicralion of natuial means, diet, air, 
habits of life, &c Nevertheloss, they cannot Iherewiih cure the great 
majority of chronic disease.s ; and the tnult is in the instruments with 
which they woik. Jiut cases will always occur in which U is at least 
expedient to employ drugs; and it is absurd to^upjiose they can ever 
be entirely dispensed with. A strong man gels bilious, but is obliged 
to continue his occupation; let him take tw o or three grains of blue-pill, 
followed by an apenent draught, abstain from animal food for twenty- 
tour or forty-eight hours, and he willUbe well without ceasing from hib 
vocation, and without evil results. The evil lies in making no change 
of diet when under, and fur some time after, the irritation of the drug, 
and in tho strong temptation to reiterate the causes when the effects 
can be so readily disposed of. Then begins tho abuse of the medicine, 
for which, in tho mmority of instances, both patient and practitioner 
are to blame. At the end of all this comes mrontc disease, which all 
the drugs in the world cannot cure. 
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disease Las always existed sufficiently long to involve the 
brain more or less in irritation. Upon the Drain, thus pre¬ 
pared, circumstances of disagreeable and paintul character 
rail with double intensity, and cxasiierate its irritation, 
which is then passed on to the nutritive viscera, augment¬ 
ing their disorder. If such circumstances can be withdrawn, 
the physician has only to deal with the chronic visceral 
irritation, which he may suMuc when the brain is quiet, 
but which he could not touch so long as that organ perpe¬ 
tually added fuel to the flame. Moreover, this comparative 
freedom of the brain from excitement is requireci in the 
water-treatment, because the eflects of that treatment art* 
brought about tlirougli the instrumentality of the nervous 
system, of which the brain is one of the great centres. II 
it bo oppressed with care, and he made to labour exceed¬ 
ingly at the same time, for the restoration of the body, the 
chances are strongly in favour of its breaking down between 
the two loatls, and I have seen an instance of this. There¬ 
fore let no one attempt the systematic watdr-treatment 
who is unwilling or unable to nd himself, for the time 
being, of busmesa and its botherations, including the daily 
score of “esteemed flwours'’ from correspondents; he will 
assuredly p.t more liarm than good under such circum- 
stanccH. Neither^ wliciV g'n-ef is doing its sad work, is there 
any prospect of improvement to chronic disc.aso from the 
water cure; “ mens agitat molem,” and it is not safe to 
agitate the body in two ways at once I have seen a sudden 
invasion of nonsensical 'arrest the improving progress 
of a neuralgic case, which, udder the water-treatment, was 
advancing steadily towards complete recovery.^ The water 
could not wash away the feeling, but rather seemed to 
render it more painful and ridiculous: 

“ Ah milu! quod nullis amor cst medicabilia aquis.” 

The worst of the kfiair was, that the neuralgia was more 
ijamfiil, too, and did not wear out, although the amorous 
folly did. 

For the same reason as that given a-bove, it is essential 
to withdraw the mind from tlie excitements of gaiety and 
its usual couComitauts, in this country, of hot rooms, strong 
lights, &c. We are told that water patients (some in 
scarlet fever, too!) hold largo dancing parties at Graefen- 
berg, and all get quite well. If so, there must be something 
in the air of the place which enables persons to resist the 
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ordinary operation of causes which, nearer home, certainly 
detcnomte the patient’s condition whilst under the action 
of the water-treatment. I have seen such consequences 
a^ain and again. But distance lends enchantment to the 
view;” Griiefenberg is 800 miles olf, and travellers must 
not go so far to see ordinary occurrences. Be this as 
it may, there can be no question that, on account of the 
temptations to gaiety, the racket, noise, and distractions of 
large towns, the 

“ Fuinum et opes strepitumque Homie,” 

the watcr-trfjatmont of (ilvonic maladies cannot be suc- 
ce^fully practised there. It has been tried, and utterly 
failed m thnje hirge towns of Kngland— namely, Liverpool, 
Bath, and Cheltenham, end T believe a similar result has 
obtained in vai*io(ft contmcntjil towns. In rural places 
all these drawbacjks arc avoided, and the quietude alone is 
an important adjuvant to the negative treatment of persons 
whose hcnssitiuns have been rendered exquisitely acute by 
previous morbid causes, and whose organs arc now to he 
roused by tlu* water-system to an attempt at their self- 
restoration. *80 necessary do I think this consideration of 
locality, that even the proximlfy of a large, dissipated 
town, is, ill my belief, objectionable Never did I know a 
patient who ran up to London for two or thicc days, return 
so well as when he left Malvern. 

So much for the negative moans of the water cure. 

The positive means of thh hygienic water-treatment 
include all the applications yf water, from the conijiress 
and foot bath up to the sweating process and the douche, 
the taking Hf water internally, food, exercise, and clothmg. 
As the detailed consideration of these will fall to a sub¬ 
sequent chapter, I only allude to them here as agents 
which, whilst the negative means ten(J to disembarrass the 
morbid organs, tend to bring them into positive and active 
effort for the recovery of their healthy functions. Nature, 
entirely freed from the unwholesome operation of diet, 
drugs, mental cares, &c., would certainly be left in the 
best j^saible position for re-assuming hcj healthy actions, 
and, m veiy many slighter instances, she would do so. I 
constantly nave patients applying to me, to whom I say, 
“ You would recover by retiring to a farm-house, having 
care of your diet, rising early, taking appropriate exercise, 
breathing abundant pure air, &c.; and this would require 
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to be continued for eif^hteen or twenty-four months. 
What the water-treatment can do for you is to curtail 
that period by one-half, or two thirds ” And so it is in 
these slighter cases, withdraw irritations, and bring 
neglected ormns into more active play, an(l you lend a 
helping hand to tliose that arc overworked and morbid 
Good food, applied to the stomach, helps to make good 
blood; pure air, abundantly applied to the lungs, helps to 
perfect that blood, the same air, apphed to the skin, draws 
tliat blood towards tlie outer surfjwjc, thereby relieving 
the iimcr visceral surface; cxcacise and early rising pro¬ 
mote the eircnhitieii and w'af^e of that blood, thereby 
ridding the frame of a discjused fluid, at the same time 
tliat hotter digestion is forming a hotter fluid, wdu(‘h 
at length bungs about healthy nutrition, such is the 
process by wliicli retirement and cou^tiy life renew the 
jaded and chronically diseased frame. (See page 08 
et 

Now, the appliances of the water cure operate in a pre¬ 
cisely similar manner, but much more energetically, and 
thcictore more speedily. The appetite reuderiid keen by 
the eumahU ol the plan pursued, and espocmlly^ by the 
water drinking, leads to the digestion of good food, for 
tlie jirocesscs all tend ..o the icdiic-tiou of irritation in the 
digestive organs, the lilc m the open air perfects the 
blood formed from the food, all the jiroccsscs tend to 
draw that blood towards the exterior surface, and relieve 
the internal organs, the 'water drinking and exercise 
increase the chciruco-vitiil changes of the blood ^diich waste 
it: and, as the old imirbiil fluid dissipates, improved 
digCvStion is making a hotter, which is to bi kig about a 
healthier nutrition of the frame. It will be seeii that the 
parallel is complete ; and as the means of the water cure 
arc only, as it wcio, an exaggeration and fayslcmatizationof 
those to be found in the natural agents food, air, and so 
forth—it may very properly he denominated the hjgunk 
water-treatment. These positive means arc only imita¬ 
tions and improvements of those emjiloycd in the purely 
natural restoration of the body ; and they thus fuml the 
highest aim of Ait—the imitation of Nature. No plan of 
treatment which I have ever heard of so completely keeps 
this m view as the water cure; it aids the body by the 
very same agents that nature uses, and in such a manner 
as never to interfere with her tendencies towards restora- 
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tion of health. When the bodj^ is thu^ only aided in its 
own efforts by its own appropriate agents, the best pos¬ 
sible ground is afforded lor trusting in the pijrmaneney 
of the cure whicli itself effects. No cure can be coinplete 
or pennanent which is not the result of the body’s own 
efforts, and winch is wrought by artifiend and forcing 
agents. 

When, therefore, time is an imptirtant matter, and some 
trouble is not considered (for the water-treatment r/on 
imply pains taking), there is much gam in having recourse 
to the water cure, rather than totlic mere life of simplicity 
and retirtonent. It has Vuen suggested, that a month oi 
its employment after tlie exhaustion conso(inent on a 
perio(i of dissiiiation or occujiation, would be more than 
an equiviilcnit for thiee or four months of travelling, and 
similar he«iithiul i^fiiniilants, and there is no doubt that 
such is the fact IJesidcs, when a man travels, or is even 
fixed for a V^^i^d in one place, he is left to liis own 
devil es, exposed to temptations, the gratification of 
whicli war-s atramst the renewal of health; whereas the 
water cure /m- him to certain wholesome rules and 
habits, that arc necessary parts of the hygienic rkjimc 
under which he is. It is too true that visiting the* 
jxipulous watering-places, such as'^Cliellenhara, Bath, or 
Leamington, ‘"for the benefit of health,” is very often 
only a change from one scene of dissipation to another, 
and that the chamje alone enables the body to bear the 
</i^4paflon; a capability wliicii is mistaken for permanent 
restoration. ' 

Tlie woiY f/rave degrees of chronic disorder, howc\'er, no 
period of fet .n'mrrit, country life and air, or change, 
will suffice to remove. I’hc organic powers by which the 
salutary efi'orts of the frame are made, are far too dett*- 
riorated to be roused to such efforts by the ordin^y 
operation of those ordinary natural agents. Of this kind 
is the great majority of the cases which seek aid from tht‘ 
water-treatment. The lower the organic strength, the 
greater the amount of natural stimulus required to bring 
it into play; and the concentration of such stimulus 
exhibited in the various processes of the treatment in 
question, usually effects what the long-continued trial of 
quietude and air had failed to procure. There is another 
reason for this. Numbers of my patients, previoi^y to 
vifflting Malvern, had taken voyages, changed residence! 
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and so fortli, but bad not ceased to take medicine, and 
bad only cbaiij^ed from one kind to another. Nor Gonldl 
they, under those bare circumstances; tbe dnigs were to 
their languid organs a means of artificial stimulus, for 
winch the natural stimulants were not sufficiently strong 
to prove a substitute; and accordi^jgly, they continued to 
increase the feebleness of the organs by the drugs on tlu^ 
one hand, whilst, on tbe other, they were in vain exposing 
themselves to the action of natural remedies, wbicli, witli 
out the drugging, would not have sufficed to kindle pi 
sustain tbe organic energies, but, in cenj unction wj'tii 
drugging, were utterly iieutHilized; the disease being 
allowed to go from bad to worse. Yet these patu*nts 
rarely fail to recover under the water cure, because they 
fin<l in it both a sufficient amount of uatiiral stimulus to 
rouse the organs, and a substitute for the artificial stimulus 
of drugs; the withdrawal of whicdi, therefore, is not 
attended with the inconvenience it othcnvike, would be. 
This IS a hard thing to bti believed by those n.inds, lay (ir 
I>rofossional, wliich (sonnect ins(‘parably medication with 
drugging, and know of no remedies save those of the 
Pharmacopceia. It is not a whit tbe less true, notwith¬ 
standing; the wati^r (jure t/ocs possess positive appliances, 
by which the body is* eihibled to boar with impunity the 
withdrawal, immi'diatc and comjiletc, of all artificial stimu¬ 
lants, medicinal and dietetic; and not only so, but by 
which the sell-restorative power of the organs is roused 
far more effectually and permanently than thosti stimulants 
could ever do. Whenever a*i>atient imdertalvc^i the water 
cure, wine and all other alcoholn; stimulants are witlidrawn 
tokilly, and at once. 3 ’ct I never saw tlie sniMlest mcoii 
vciiionce, still less danger, follow. He only exchanged a 
less for a more natural stimulus. 

IV. The water cure, then, producing its effects by libe¬ 
rating the organs from causes of disease, and by aiding 
them, when thus liberated, in their att-empted struggle for 
restoration, we have next to inquire what power of the 
organs it is which is set at liberty to make tbe attemyit m 
question. Physiological research leaves no doubt on this 
point. All the causes of health, as widl as disease, infringe, 
m the first instance, on tbe inv.tah%litij of the body, as 
represented by the nutritive or ganglionic, or visceral 
system of neiy^es. (See Chapter I. of this volume). No 
organ, or part of an organ, can be diseased without dis- 
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eased action on the part of its nutritive nerves. A certain 
amount of stimulation applied to them produces the 
phenomena of healthy life in anj part] a further amount 
causes the phenomena of excessive life to bo followed, as 
certainly as fatigue follows extreme labour, by the phe¬ 
nomena of dimitnshed or exhausted life. The connection 
t>f this nervous sy'stem with the blood circulation has been 
statetl at length in the early portions of this work; and it 
is only necessary here to recall that, wherever there is 
exhaustion of the nutritive nervous energy of an organ, 
there is excess of blood in the minute blood-vessels, that 
energy being insufficient tp afford to the blood-vessels the 
power of passing on the blood they contain. In an inllained 
eye, wc behold vessels distended with blood: those vessels 
cannot pass it on, because their ganglionic nerves, after 
having been viokntly excited by a (iold air, it may be, 
have gone to the other extreme of feebleness, so much so 
as to be enable to give the vessels contractile energy 
enoimh to,+hrow the blood out of them. Uence^ excess of 
bloody and d^Jiriency of nutritive nervous energyconstitute 
tfie essential if diseased action of apart. 

But when an organ is thus situated—^that is, with too 
much blood, and too little nutritive energy—other organs 
come, in consequence, to be convoiscly situated. We have 
a striking instance of this m dropsy of the belly; the large 
surface of membrane (the peritoneum') in this state of 
vascular relaxation^ increased blood, and decreased nutri¬ 
tive nervous power, causes vascular contraction^ decreased 
quantity of blood, and increased nutritive nervous power 
in the Indncys (hence the decrease of urine); in the skin 
(hence tlac paleness and coldness of it); of the mucous 
membrane of tlic mouth and throat (hence the dryness 
and thirst); and of the mucous membrane of the colon 
(hence the constipation). Blood beiug plus in the drop- 
sically inflamed part, is minus in other parts. And a 
similar arrangement obtains in all cases of chronic dis¬ 
order;^ there is always some organ, or set of organs, whose 
excessive supply and retention of blood render them 
irritable in themselves, and a source of organic irritation 
to other or^ns. From a com on the toe, to an ulcer in 
the stomal, organic irritation, represented by excess of 
blood and decrease of nutritive nervous energy, obtains. 

Now it has been shown in the First Part of this volume, 
that all nutrition in all the organs of the body depends 

z 
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ujjon the ganglionic nervous matter distributed to the 
minute blood-vessels of each of them; and that, as nerves 
compo^d of that matter are eveiywhere, the organic or 
nutritive si/mpafhies (for they mean the same) of i)arts are 
dependent on them. Further, it has been sho’wn that 
these nerves have their great central portion in the viscera, 
and more especially in the viscera of the first digestion— 
the digestion of food. Hence it is that all organic irri¬ 
tations of any organs ai’e referred to this great centre; 
and, according to the state in whicli it is, or the amount 
of the shock tlieg give it, is the dc<n-ee and duration of 
disease. If a man break his IjOg, the organic irritation 
thereby produced m the leg is refericd to the visceral 
centre of all organic sensfition; if that centre be sound, 
the leg will do W'dl; if not, it will not, but a gangrenous 
or a chronic inflammation of the limb w 111 be established. 
If a man catch cold in the head, and is all sound in his 
nutritive nervous centre at the digestive orgaas, the cold 
will soon disappear without spreading, but if Jic be not 
sound there, the lungs will be in a delicate state in con¬ 
sequence, and the cold of the head will extend to them 
and cause clironic cough. Similar proofs may be drawn 
from every sort of disease in any part of the body. .Amd 
the fact is beyond a doubt that, according to the con<btioii 
of the great organic nervous centre in the primary nutntivc 
visceni, Lf the degree and duration of any diseased action 
elsewhere. So long as the stomach will tligest food well, no 
chronic disease can come; noi will it kill, until the stomach 
can no longer make sufficien*^ blood out of fotwi for the 
waste of the frame. 

It is upon tfie organic power enjoyed hy every h^ood-^eml 
in tlie body, a power represented by the ganglionic nervous 
eystem, and having Us centre in ths viscera, that the water 
cure operates; and it is hy it that the water cure produces 
its results. It is by the liberation of this power from 
oppression, and the restoration of its energy, that the 
water cure rouses in it those salutary efibrts which con¬ 
stitute the only means of obtaining permanent cure. 

V. The condition of the viscera on which chronic dis¬ 
ease depends, is one of irritation or inflammation, oppres¬ 
sion or congestion, and obstruction. In applying the 
water cure, it is necessary to ascertain which of these 
states obtains. It has been stated in the last p^graph 
(IV.) that when inflammation or congestion exists in a 
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part, it is to the detriment of the circulation in some other 
])arts. And so in the inflammatory or congestive state 
of the viscera under consideration, all parts of the body 
are deprived of the fit quantity of circulating blood, save 
the part chronically diseased (a rheumatic limb, tor 
instance), and the viscera, wliich makes its disease chronic 
In rheumatism, for instance, there is a gorged liver and 
stomach, and inflamed fibrous shcatlis; but the circula¬ 
tion in the skin flags, the kidneys* are scanty in action, so 
are the bowels, &c. In other words, there is a mal-distri- 
Imtim of blood, from deficient organic energy in the 
viscera to rid themselves ai the excess they contain, for, if 
they can be made to do that, the chronic complaint ceases. 
This is the case, both when there is fulness, and when 
there is want of blood in the system generally : for, as has 
been already stat^^d, when there is a general deficiency of 
blood, Nature always centres the little there is in the 
internal jiafcs. The principal aim of the water-treatment 
in chrouu* disease is, therefore, to procure a hettf^r dis¬ 
tribution of blood. If there be bloodlcssness as well, the 
formation of blood is another chief aim, but always in 
connection with its improved distribution ; otlierwise the 
blood made will augment the congestion of the viscera. 

VI. Having ascciiaincd whethef the phase of visceral 
fulness is that of irritation, infiammation, congestion, or 
obstruction, it is expedient to act upon some of the organs 
which have been deprived of their supply of blood, and 
whose nutrition has been cuftailed by the excess in the 
viscera. In all phronic diseases, the shn is especially 
affected in its nutritive energy. As blood accumulates 
withii^ it linishcs outside ; so that in very old chronic 
maladies, there is not a particle of blood to he found in 
the shrivelled, bloodless surface of the body. It is upon 
this surface that the processes of the water cure are 
especially directed. Endued in the healthy state with an 
enormous supply of blood and nutritive nervous energy, 
and. moreover, closely connected with the brain and spinal 
cord by innumerable nerves proceeding from them, the 
condition of the skin, as regies nutrition, is necessarily 
of vast importance to the rest of the economy. And this 
is more stnking still, when it is considered as the surface 
which receives the impression of all atmospheric changes, 
forms a great excretory organ, and is the seat of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the process of waste always going on. 

Z2 
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In chronic disease, all these important functions are dimi¬ 
nished or derailed. Deprived of blood, but still deriving 
exquisite sensitiveness from the nerves it receives from 
the brain and spinal cord^ it retains its susceptibility to all 
external circumstances without having blood enough, and 
therefore nutritive power enough, to re-act upon and resist 
them. _ For a like reason its action of excretion and waste 
is diminished The organic sympathy which it has with 
the viscera within, by means of its ganglionic nerves, is 
disordered, and the equilibrium lietwcen it and the mucous 
membranes, which are the internal skiti^ lost; whilst by 
the net-work of animal nervesi-it takes from the spinal 
cord and brain, it sends up to those organs the impression 
of every atmospheric agent, and receives from them the 
impression of every mental process of perception, thought, 
and will. And be it remembered, that *.*n chronic disease, 
the nutrition of the brain is always more or less deranged, 
and that the skin, therefore, receives impressions from a 
disordered source. m 

Thus, standing between the two great nervous centres, 
connected with the ganglionic centre by the nutritive 
nerves it assesses, and with the brain and spinal cord by 
the animal nerves with which it is so copiously supplied, 
it may readily be conce<?ed, that the system of treatment 
which makes the skin the surface on which to produce its 
operations is, at least, no contracted one. Acting upon 
the skin, we can affect powerfully or feebly the nutrition 
of the primary nutritive viscera, and of the brain and 
spinal cord, &c., and through them, the^ nutrition of the 
entire organism. Being external and" patent, we can 
ascertain the exact amount of the result of thcn'ireraedies; 
and on this account, as well as because the skin is not a 
primary or secondary nutritive organ, and therefore does 
not immediately compromise existence, we know it to bo 
the saf^ part for the application of means. Besides all 
which it is, in chronic disease, the organ whose blood 
circulation has been most seriously deteriorated by the 
visceral congestion, and which therefore most urgently pre¬ 
sents itself as that by which to re-establish the equilibrium. 

VII. The action of the water cure, then, is upon the 
^glionic or nutritive nerves of the skin, connected with 
the great ganglionic centre of the viscera^ and upon its 
animal nerves, connected with the brain and spinal cord 
(it being always kept in mind that the brain ana cord are, 
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as far as their nutrition is concerned, themselves masses 
of ganglionic nervous' matter). As the viscera are inva- 
riahly diseased in chronic disorder, and as the brain and 
spinal cord are the organs in which they the soonest 
excite morbid sympathies, this action upon the skin is 
adapted to produce results upon both these two great 
centres of chronic disease at once, and this witltout direct 
ajiplication to either; an important consideration. For 
it is by virtue of this that the water cure is an artistical 
treatment which aids, but does not interfere with, the 
natural efforts of the body towards health. By the adapta¬ 
tion of the means to the vganic capabilities of the viscera 
and skin, I am enabled to produce a certain amount of 
re-action in the blood circulation of the skin. For instance, 
I apply a dripping sheet to the skin of a patient, after 
ascertaining the f ondition of Ins viscera; by doing so, I 
excite the nutritive nerves of the skin, and, by that, cause 
contraction of the blood-vessels of the surface; contract¬ 
ing, they •drive the little blood they may contain out of 
them upon the viscera. If I have calculated well the 
patient’s condition, this sudden invasion of fresh blood 
will rouse the viscera to efforts to get rid of it, and those 
efforts will be directed towards the surface whose vessels 
are must ready to receive the blo»d—and this will be the 
skin, since, alter their vehement contraction by the water 
apiiUcations, its vessels will have fallen into exhaustion, 
relaxation, and consequent capability of receiving blood. 
This process, repeated day 'after day, and two or three 
times a day, and aided by the impressions made by other 
processes to be mentioned, at length re-establishes the 
blood cirofdation of the skin ; and this re-cstablishment of 
blood in the outer surface ofr the body, insures the dimi¬ 
nution of blood in the inner surface of the body, the 
visceral mucous membranes, and their nerves. But 1 
have shown that all chronic disease consists in irritation, 
inflammation, or congestion of the primary nutritive viscera: 
in other words, in excess of blood in them. Therefore, 
diminuthn of blood in them is cure of such disease—^and 
jtermamnt cure, because they have effected it by their own 
efforts. All that I have doi^e is to apply a stimulus to a 
skin which was helow par in vitality, in order to rouse, 
sympathetically, an inner part which was above par in 
vitality, and would be bettor for sending some of its exces¬ 
sive biood to the skin, which wanted it. 
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AH this supposes adaptation of the means to the or^nio 
capacity of the patient; this cannot he too much insisted 
upon. It would all have been reversed had I, instead ot 
the dripping sheet alluded to, ordered a cold shallow bath. 
The stimulus of this would have driven a larger quantity 
of blood from without inwards than the viscera would 
have organic power to resist and throw back again; it 
would therefore have remained in the viscera, incnm&d 
their blood, decreased that of the skin, and thus have 
invetcrated the chronic disorder. This shows strikingly 
the necessity for professional nicety in the numerous cases 
where the vis vitce is materially impaired by the long- 
continued mal-distribution of blood. It also shows the 
absurdity of treating all cases alike, or nearly so, as is too 
often the fact with the ci-devant bath servants and pseudo¬ 
doctors who pretend to practise the wat<?t cure. 

So much for the direct nutntive sympathy between the 
ganglionic nerves of the skin and those of tiie viscera, 
which is brought into active and healthful i)tay by the 
water-appliances to the skin. 

But these appliances also convey impressions from the 
skin to the viscera indirectly, through the medium of the 
brain and spinal cord, whose nerves are distribute<l in the 
texture of the skin. Ittds needless to repeat the rationale 
of this, the strict sympathy between the brain and viscera 
being sufficiently understood to account for it. Still, it 
plays an important part in the action of the water cure, 
anti especially of those parts of it which are tonic anti 
stimulating, and have the result of removing obstinate 
congestions and obstructions. The prolonged shallow bath, 
the douche, and the sweating process, act vcryimuch by 
the stimulus they excite in the cerebro-spinal system, and 
the communication of that stimulus to the viscera. In a 
minor way, rubbing sheets and foot baths effect the same, 
removing such temporary congestions as are indicated by 
nervous headache, occasional giddiness, &c. It is clear 
that such a power of acting on the brain should be used 
with discretion, and only alter accurate investigation of its 
condition: and I have spoken on this point in the section 
on “Aixiplectic Fulness of the Head.” How this is to be 
done without professional knowledge, I leave those to 
determine who trust themselves to the ^idance of the self- 
constituted practitioners alluded to in the last paragraph. 
It is the more necessary to he precise on this matter, as it 
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ia, in great measure, hy the instnimentality of the cerebro¬ 
spinal system that the great changes effected by the 
■water cure are produced. So much is this the case, that 
in many instances we arc obliged to suspend or relax the 
treatment, in order to affonl rest, for a time, to the nerves, 
which give signals of distress in fidgetiness, broken sleep, 
impatience, and irritability, &c. Immediately previous to 
any critical action, also, s^ptoras of this land evidence 
the unusual excitation and labour of the cerebro-spinal 
centre of nerves. Excitation, indeed, of that centre com¬ 
municates to the visceral ganglionic nerves some of that 
power by which they are^nablcd to throw off their chronic 
disorder; and it ■will therefore lie at the highest when 
that liisordcr is nearest to its end. When in this state— 
that is, approjiching a crisis—patients generally contract 
great horror oft all the baths and processes which had 
jireviously pleased them; and this plainly, because the 
applicatuBJS to the sldn add to the excitement which they 
already ^xyierience, and which is due to the state of the 
brain; there is a genuine inslinci in the horror tlmy feel. 
If the tioatment be scientifically and carefully conducted, 
according to the organic state of each patient, the whole 
of this acjtion on the"brain and spinal cord is perfectly easy 
and ])erfectly sale; but if all jier^ns bo treated alike, that 
is ignorance and qiiackeiry, ^md the water cure is not 
iiccountable for its consequences. 

Excitation, however, is not the only state of the cerebro¬ 
spinal centre which the water-tieatmcnt induces. Some 
of its processes, such as h(»t fomentations to the stomach, 
the wet-sheet packing, and the prolonged sitz bath, have 
a decidedly soothimj effect on it, a sense of auictude, and 
even sleep, attending their employment. Tliese, accord- 
ingly^ are the processes that apply to active irritations 
and inflammations rather than congestions and obstruc¬ 
tions, in which last they often do harm. They soothe the 
extremities of the animal nerves that arc distributed to 
tlie skin, and pro twnAo, removing irritation from their 
centre, the brain, this latter sends less excitation to the 
viscera, and thus thi whole frame is quieted. Paid of this 
quieting of the viseqra must, however, be attributed to the 
operation of the soothing processes on the ganglionic 
nerves of the skii^ directly communicated to the viscera^ 
and without the intervention of the brain; for ■visceral 
iiritations are often removed by them^ without, at least, 
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any appreciable alteration in the function of the brain in 
the direction of quietude. Yet this only applies to such 
"Tisceral irritations as have not materially involved the 
brain in their disoider, if that organ plays a prominent 
part in the morbid phenomena, the soothing processes are 
certain to act upon it, and, throiidi it, upon the viscera 
Of the rationale of these processes, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

VIII. Acting, therefore, upon the ganglionic nervous 
I)Ower of the exterior of the body by the production of 
excitement or soothing, as the occasion may require, the 
water cure effects a change infthe visceral or internal 
centre of that power. It has been abundantly shown, in 
the course of this work, that the existence of chronic dis¬ 
ease in any part is attributable to chronic excess of blood 
in that visceral centre, an excess accompanietl by iiiita- 
tion or oppression of the ganglionic function there. By 
operating, as has been said, upon the skin, tihe*irritation 
in question is soothed, or the oppression relieved > in other 
words, hy the diversion made upon the shin, the excess of 
blood in the viscera is diminished, whilst the quantity of 
blood in the shin is increased. And let it always be kejit 
in mind, that this operation on the skin means operation 
on the nutritive nerves of the skin, and that this dimmu- 
tion of blood in the viscera is the result of an action, 
which this operation on the skin has enabled the centre of 
the nutritive nervous system to commence, and which 
a continued operation on the ^ikin enables it to maintain, 
that action being what is called* “ a natural effort towards 
self-restoration. ” 

In the maimer in which this operation on «fhe skin 
is commenced, in the tact with which it is maintained, 
relaxed, or pushed according to each patient’s position and 
i^Kiwer, consists the scientific application of the water otET®. 
It is easy enough to instruct a patient to go^^pn with the 
same processes for a week or two, and rt'e&cr see him 
meanwhile: but such proceeding betrays i|porance as 
well as inaolence on the part of th^ practitioner. The 
disagreeables which always attend the attempts of the 
viscera to right themselves, may be materially diminished 
by accurate and frequent observation of the progress of 
the treatment; and even although the event of cure might 
bo the same without it, the physician’s duty is plainly to 
make it I am aivare that, m some water-cure ebtablish- 
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ments, continental ones especially, the contrary to this is 
inculcated and practised; that the patients arc stimulated, 
knocked about, and kept in an incessant state of excite¬ 
ment and constitutional turmoil, and in the end arc cured; 
but this is what any one can do; this is pure hap-hazard; 
and, lastly, this is not safe. Neither is it a whit more 
successful than the more considerate and considered plan 
whicli is constantly adapting the applications to the state 
of the body, so as to avoid all imneeessary tumult and 
suffering. This may be done, it ought to be done, because 
it is safer and more efficient. I have already alluded to 
the manner in which tl^ application of even a shallow 
bath, instead of a rubbing sheet, may increase the chronic 
visceral congestion; imagine this blunder continued through 
weeks or months, and with still more powerful processes 
than either of tiiese! No; the object of the positive 
moans of the water cure is to aid, not ^ force, the visceral 
energies; "to withdraw causes of disease from them, to 
Iiroduce a diversion in their favour, and to assist them, in 
the exact proportion in which they require it, when that 
diversion is made. 

To returiL The aim of the natural effort thus excited 
is to rid the noble parts of the body of excess of blood. 
I'lie relaxed and enfeebled blo»l-vessels of those pai’ts 
obtain, from the renewed activity and power of their 
ganglionic nerves, the power of contracting, of driving their 
oppressive weight from them. By this the equUihrimn of 
the circulation comes to be ^dually established, and with 
it the equilibrium of organic sensation. Hence the fact 
experien(*ed by so many water-patients, “ that they never 
had warm feet until they used cM water;” that water gave 
energy to tiie visceral blood-vessels to ihreno blood towards 
the feet, and it remained there, because it was sent thither 
by the power of the frame; whereas the hot water formerly 
employed added its own artificial heat to, and dreiv blood 
towards the feet, that heat and blood receding, when the 
water was withdrawn, and leaving the feet colder than 
ever. And this applies to the circulation on the entire 
surface of the body. StQl repeating the tonic and soothmg 
applications to the skin, the inner organs gain day by day, 
by sure and lasting progress, the power of senaing their 
excess towards the skin, whither it is invited by the 
processes going on there. This may proceed until sweats, 
exudations of different kinds, eruptions, boUs, &c., announce 
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that excessive circulation of blood goes on in the outer, 
instead of, as it previously had done, in the inner skin or 
mucous membranes: so completely are things reversed, and 
the vital parts Ba\ed by the water-treatment 
But the blood-vessels of the inner parts are relieved by 
another action of their own. So soon as, by the contract¬ 
ing action just spoken of, they arc nd of a certain quantity 
of blood, they regain their secTetory power, which had 
seriously been impeded or suppressed by the loss of gan¬ 
glionic nervous energy, and by the morbid accumulation 
of blood in them. hTow that they have regained some of 
their enerj^, and diminished soqje of their contents, they 
further dimmish the latter by pouring out their usual 
duiils, which are generally at first diseased in kind, but 
gradually impiove. In this manner it is that the dry 
tonrae becomes moist, together with the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, which begins by poiiriii" out acid and 
mawkish secretion, but ends by secreting healthy mucus: 
and the liver, too, from being torpid, yields dis£'ased and 
then sound bile. This se(*retory action sometimes occum 
to such an extent as to excite the stomach to vomiting, 
and, after several days of preliminary qualms, whidi 
announce the state of organic effort, quantities of mucus 
and bUe are rmected, forming in certain comiilaints a 
bilious crisis. This renewal of functional activity both 
releases the blood from some of its jiarts, and decreases 
the quantity of it in the organs in question, and quickens 
its passage through vessels iti which it had hitherto stag¬ 
nated. • 

The retention of excessive blood in the upper organs of 
digestion, and in the brain and spinal cord,«J;ia8 been 
shown to bo the efficient cause of constipation. As the 
irritation of the digestive organs induces tnat of the brain 
and spinal cord, so, when the former lessens, the latter 
diminishes also. Thus two morbid causes being removed, 
the lower bowel begins to act, and by it the blood is 
relieved of certain parts which had hitherto been retained 
in its current from the inactivity of the colon. In this 
maimer further relief is brought to the mass of blood in 
general, and the other digestive organs in particular. 
Sometimes the surface of the colon, which, like the sl^, 
had been long inactive in consequenc/C of h-ritation else¬ 
where/ is not onl 3 [ rele^od and rendered active by the 
cessation of such irritations, but, like the skin in that 
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respect also, is made tlie part on wliicli the excessive blood 
of the irritated organs is thrown for relief. In such 
instances purging takes place, and is occasionally critical 
of the disorder of the stomach, liver, &c. m 

IX. The removal of irritation and congestion from the 
primary digestive organs necessarily allows of better diges¬ 
tion of fooil, and therefore leads to the formation of better 
blood. This is an important consideration in chronic 
disease, where the mal-distnbution of that fluid has time 
to deteriorate the whole mass of it by a long course of bad 
digestion. From sucli poor and morbid blood, morbid 
solids are deposited , anti as these regulate the distribution 
of that, the mal-distnbution inveterates. It is clearly 
necessary to form new and better blood, and to remove the 
old and morbid mtiss. We have seen by what means of 
the water cure tke new blood is formeil; wo shall presently 
see how the old blood is removed. 

When blood is dejicunt in the body, the same ratwmalc 
of its fo«nation applies. There is still the same congestion 
and bad distribution to remedy, anil, that, done, the diges¬ 
tive organs recommence their blood-making functions. It 
is to be remarked that dejicimt blood implies a much more 
advanced and complicated character of chronic disorder 
than mere mal-distnbution in a /rame well supplied with 
blood. Hence the water cure reiiuires to be more carefully 
applied, and for a longer period, in the case of bloodlcss- 
ness, tnan of simple visceral congestion; you have not 
only to difttrihute, but to i%aJce the blood as well. One 
striking and excellent fcatitre of the water cure is, that the 
same appliances which indirectly aid in the fonnation of 
improvQtf blood, directly aid in its improved distnbution ; 
these appliances being the negative and positive means 
hitherto under consideration. 

X Chronic internal congestion tends to had digestion 
and blood-making; no disease can go on without sooner 
or later, according to its degree of intensity, vitiating the 
circulating fluid. And this is aided very much by the 
absorption of medicinal substances in the ordinary mode 
of practice with them. On this point there can be no 
doubt; again and again I have detected the odour and 
colour of colocynth, of aloes, of giimbogo; in one instance 
of camphor, even in the cutaneous exudations upon com¬ 
presses. Whether their presence in the circulating blood 
nas a deleterious .effect on nutrition, piay be a question, 
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since proof, when there is digestive disease to account for 
the nutrition we sec, is hard to get at; all physio- 
lo^cal probability, however, favours the belief of its mis- 
chuwous operation. Be this as it may, diseased blood 
attends old-standing internal disorder; and as the means 
of the water cure already reviewed tend to remove that 
disorder, we have next to ask what means are applicable 
for changing the mass of unfit-blood which follows it. 

They are to be found in the water drinking^ tfie exposure 
to pure air, and tits exercise, which form so important a 
part of this hygienic treatment. 

In treating of water-drinking as a means of changing 
the mass of circulating blood, it is impossible to avoid 
reference to the chemical doctrines of Liebig on this 
subject. But I shall be brief in exjwsing the mode in 
which they apply to this process. Thtee years ago I 
wrote a work,* which contains the rationale of such appli¬ 
cation, and the chief portions of wliich I republish as the 
Appendix to this volume, where it may be read »t greater 
length. At present it is only necessary to state that 
Liebig’s experiments go to show, that all the elements of 
the blood are in the food we digest; that all the elements 
of the solids and fluids of the body are in the blood ; that 
the antagonist processes'd'deposit or solidification of the 
blood, and of breaking down or reluiuefaction of the solids, 
are incessantly going on ; that waste of the whole material 
of the body is also incessantly ping on, that these acts of 
chanp and waste (waste btJlng, according to him, an 
actual process of combustion) constitute the leading phe¬ 
nomena of the living body. Further, he shows that the 
supply of material for this waste is in the digcste<tl^ aliment 
converted into blood \ and that the rapidity of waste, as 
well as of the changes alluded to, is varied by different 
circumstances. And the circumstances which quicken the 
waste and changes most stnkingly, are a copious supply oj 
water to the blood, exposure to cold air, and exertion of ike 
7tsrvom potver in boaily exercise. 

According to this view, so long as the digested food 
suppHes the material for waste, and a proportionate 
amount of water, air, and exercise is taken, the stationary 

* “ The Dangers of the Water Cure Examined,” &c., 8vo. 1843. 
Simultaneously with thib work appeared Dr. E. Johnson’s “ Hydro¬ 
pathy,” wheicin the same application of Liebio’b doctrines is made, 
but more fully, and certainly more cleverly, than m my production. 
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condition of healthy or of equal supply and waste, obtains. 

the food taken and digested exceeds the waste, in 
conseqiicncc of avoiding water, air, and exercise, diseases 
of rejnetion, inflammatory diseases, take place. When, on 
the contrary, excessive dilution, long exposure to cold, and 
exertion of body hasten the waste^ supply in the shape of 
food not bein» in proportion, diseases of depletion and 
eniaeiation take phice. Pereons, says Liebig, die of 
chronic diseases, because their material is Vasted without 
proportionate supply. In other words, chronic disease kills 
from failure of the central and primary nutritive power 
situated in the digestive organs, as I have stated in the 
First Part of this work. 

Granting these chemical doctrines of Liebig to be sound 
(and only a few minor objections have been urged against 
them), wc havcpat once the key to the mode in which 
water drinking, abundant air, and exercise, produce a 
change ill the circulating blood. They produce it by 
expediting the chemical changes and waste. And whilst 
the positive and negative means which have been above 
dilated on are relieving tjie central organs of nutntion 
from oppression, and thus causing a better digestion and 
supplymg better blood, the water drinking, air, and 
exercise are quickening the opeuitions by which the old 
diseased blood i#to be wasted and got rid of. 

I insist upon the division of these two eflects of the 
water-treatment. The effect of better distrihiUion of blood 
is brouglrt about by the pibcesses mentioned in the first 
ei^ht divisions of this chapter, by the external applications 
of the W’^ater cure. The effect of change of tm moM of 
blood is^r'rought by tho internal application of water, the 
closure to air, and the exertion of the frame. These are 
distinct acts, though they go on simultaneouslv in a body, 
whose chronic disease requires that both should be excited. 

And here, in my belief, founded on large experience, is 
a question of great importance in the practice of the water 
cure 'r—Ido all chronic diseases require that both a better 
distrihution and a total change of the blood should be 
effected 1 The same experience compels me to answer, 
^‘Unquestionably not; there are diseases in which the 
only proximate cause is a mal-distributiom and in which 
the mass of the blood is not diseased.’’ Let us examine 
into this a little: it involves the question whether large 
doses of water and great exercise in the air are essential to 
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the cure of all chronic diseases 1 Physiological reason aids 
experience in proving the negative. # 

When it is said that such and such chemical changes 
are effected by water drinking, let it be always remi^' 
bered, that we know of no increfise in the functions of a 
living body w'lthout increase m the functional activity of 
its veroons system. AH agents wliatcver produce their 
first impression on that system; all the chemical changes 
implied in secfetion, nutrition, &c, are preceded by a 
change in the vitality of that system. Tlic water cure has 
been treated of as a mere affair of chemical transpositions, 
but that is a very unphilosophiciiA view to take of it, those 
transpositions being secondary to, and the result of certain 
coiuhtions of the ner\'es Now, the presence of a largo 
additional quantity of water in the circulating mass, proves 
a stimulus to the organic nerves which so i^entifully supply 
the minute blood-vessels In these blood vessels the 
chemical changes in question take place, and thfiy are sti¬ 
mulated to augmented activity of change by the water. 
This activity continually increases, so long as large doses 
of water are continued, and Viith it the activity of the 
nervous system, which at length becomes involved in its 
whole extent, the animal as wdl as the gsinglionic system, 
the brain as well as the vhcfTa This is amply exemplified 
m the mcrcase<l rapidity of pulse, of appAite, of seiJretion 
and exertion, of sensitiveness, amoimtiiig to nervousness, 
sleeplessness, and irascibility, which attend large water 
drinking. And it is quite true that the heart majr be 
stimulated to excessive and morbid action, and the brain to 
mauiaf.al and apojilectic fulness, by the excessive taking of 
water. The enemies of the water cure say that always 
produces these results; but it is only the ahmc of wa^ 
drinhmg that renders the body liable to them , neither,"^’ 
far as 1 read and hear the accusation, do the accua^s ^ 
appear to understand Imw even its abuse to cause the^'^ 
mischiefs they predict. The explanation is that which I 
have given; and an illustration of the danger of large and 
sudden dilution will be found in Case XXL 
Well; suppose a patient with general fulness of body 
and apoplectic tendency in the head were to be told to 
“ drink as much as he pleases—the more the better” (a 
not infrequent instruction with routine water doctors) the 
chances arc very mndi in favour of the tendency ending 
m a seizure. Or suppose the other extreme of emaciation 
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ajid bloodlessness, that state in which all the blood of the 
body is centred in the citadels of life, the viscera and 
brain; the certain i*esult of large water-drinking there 
would be to increase the unequal congestion of those parts, 
probably to induce paralytic pressure in the head. In 
both cases, the nervous system would be greatly increaseil 
m activity, in the former, the already too full brain would 
be ftipthcr and rapidly filled, until sudden pressure 
occuiTed; in the latter, the same ‘pressure, only more 
gradualy would occur, the absolute quantity of blood in 
the body being sinaUor. Or supT)Ose a case in which the 
pulse is rapid, the stomfch higlily sensitive, the brain 
excitable—a case of ordinary nervousness, in short—the 
consequence of large water-drinking there would be to 
increase the nervousness tenfold, iuid several analogous 
cases might be astanced, where the malady being one of 
active irritation and mal-dthtnbulion alone, the vigorous 
application of this part of the water cure is sure to prdVe 
more hamful than useful "Where the malady is one of 
obstruction and diseased blood alone, or conjoined with 
mal-distribution, water-drinking may usually be carried to 
a considerable extent with benefit; and it commonly hap¬ 
pens that cases of obstruction are those of diseased blood 
also, the former causing retention of chemicid elements 
which vitiate the blood." I shall return to tins subject in 
tbe succeeding chapter. 

Ahwidant exposure to airy and great exercuey aid in 
changing the quality of the Wood, by expediting the waste 
idluded to; for this waste* is effected by the action of 
oxygen upon the combustible materials, the carbon and 
hydrogeiyfjf the body. This takes place still more rapidly 
when exercise of the limbs, and, therefore, of the brain ami 
spinal cord which loill the movement of tlnun, is added to 
exposure to air; and the colder the air, the more rapid 
the waste. A man skating on a frosty day consumes more 
oxygen, and, therefore, is himself more consumed, than if 
he were seated in a temperate room, or even in a frosty 
air. And a person driving in a carriage consumes less 
than one walking, besides having much less strain upon 
Ills nervous system. Thus the question of mal-distribution 
or disordered blood should be raised, when tbe quantity 
of ail and exercise is to be determined. Neither in tma 
nor in water-drinking is an unchanged order for all cases 
admissible. 
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XI. The ultimate at^ion, therefore, of the appliances of 
the water cure in chronic disease is to imlv^e a better dis- 
irihvimn oj bloody by witJidraioing thi excess of %tfrom th£ 
nutritive viscera; to cattle ilm formation of soimd^ nviri- 
tiyus blood; and to rid tJm body of tJie diseased blood which 
circulated i7i it. 

These phenomena take place in the order in which they 
are mentioned. First of all, the viscera are lilierated from 
the blood 'which oppresses them. As a consequence of 
this, these viscera proceed to make better blootl, the means 
which aid its healthy distribution still ffoiiig on. And 
lastly, as the viscera gam mor'i organic power by being 
liberated from their oppression, and the whole body gains 
more organic power by being nounshed with better blood, 
waste is more (piickly and safely carried on, so as to insure 
the expulsion of diseased fluids from the l>i(ly. But though 
such are the physiological processes, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that cacn one waits until the preceding one is fully 
accomplished. So soon as internal congestion, ftcrjrins to 
diminish, better blood-making imd nutrition begin also; 
and, with these, the elimination of diseased blood. The 
triple process depends for its \ igoiir upon the restoration 
of the organic, ganglionic, viw’eral power—tlic power to 
which, as a curative, aiod the only truly curative sigent, 
the generic name of Nature is applied. The water cure, 
aiding in the liberation of this power of nature from 
oppression, subsequently aids it in the efforts which it 
makes, to restore utterly and permanently the equilibrium 
and the integrity of the nutritive hqiiid, the blood. With 
this equilibnum and integrity comes neaIth--“/>er»ia»e«i 
health, if morbid causes be avoided. 

In tlie course of the efforts which Nature makes, with 
the co-operation of the water cure, it sometimes happens 
that the new distribution of blood which they bring about 
is so energetically effected as to cause morbid congestions 
of blood in other organs than the diseased viscera. In 
this manner congestion of the lower bowel takes place, and 
is exhibited in diarrhoea; general congestion of the skin 
takes place, and is exhibited in sweats of nervous kinds; 
or partial but more intense congestions of the skin take 
place, and are exhibited in erupUous of various kinds, and 
m of various degrem To these exhibitions of trans¬ 
ferred irritation and circulation the name of crisis is given. 
Because in the matters eliminated from the bowels in 
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purging) and from the akin in sweats, moist eruptions, and 
suppurating boils, there is more or less of a morbid cha¬ 
racter, It has been said that it is by them that the diseased 
condition of the blood is rectified, that, in fact, they carry 
off the diseased matter of it. But this will not stand. the 
disorder of the blood conlists in the absence of elements 
which should render it fit poperly to nourish the tissues, 
and pot in the presence of the mucus, sweat, or pus, as 
such, which are thrown off respectively by the bowels and 
skin, that conjecture is one of the most coarse and gratui¬ 
tous of the exploded humoral pathology, but has been 
renewed by several un|cttercd and illegitimate practi¬ 
tioners of the water cure. It is true that the cutaneous 
secretions have on some occasions shown the presence of 
medicinal substances in the circulating blood, but it is not 
probable that mere presence of medicines constitutes 
the disease of the bloocf, and critical action much more 
frequcntls happens without than with their climmation. 
Indeod, crises of all kinds occur without evidence of any 
sort of disorder save a inal-distribution of blood * just 
as frequently, in fact, as when there is the addition of 
disorderc<l blood. 

Critical action, then, as the result of the water-treat¬ 
ment, signifies that the visccta hi^e been enabled to throw 
their irritation and blood upon^somc other or^ns—the 
lower bowels or skin; and tliat this excess of blood and 
this irritative action attempt relief by throwing out large 
faecal secretion, or unusual ^iutancous secretion. That is 
all that can be said of a crii^s: it is an outward and visible 
sign of the exercise of a power on the part of the inward 
organs, to save themselves by a transfer of mischief to 
parts le£.> Coseiitial to life. To push this by continued 
treatment under the idea of extracting more bad stuff’' 
is sad stuff, and may be harmful, Ave should be content 
with the evidence the crisis gives of efiicient rousing of 
the self-restorativc power, and diminish, or even altogether 
cease the treatment, for a period at least 

The occurrence of a crisis, however, is neither frequent, 
nor is it necessary in many cases. The gradual progres¬ 
sion of improved distribution of blood, of improved forma¬ 
tion of blood, and of waste of diseased blood, cftected by a 
judicious application of the water cure and a regulation of 
diet, tends towards a recovery which is quite as effectual 
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and permanent as that of which a crids is a signal Of 
this I have satisfied myself in many instances; and any 
one who observes the treatment, and employs thought 
ui>on it, will see how unnecessary were all the wonderful 
crises which were, at an early^date of the water cure in 
this country, imported from the Continent to astonish the 
English public. Such crises may have taken place, but I 
am certain very often very unnecessarily. Violent treat¬ 
ment, no doubt, Avill excite them much more frequently 
than mild treatment j but 1 maintain that this last suffices 
for all purposes of cure, and causes much loss inconvenience 
and mischief. In the one case you cautiously and ^a- 
dually work upon tlie nutritive nervous system, keeping 
it up to the point of slow, continued effort at self-restora¬ 
tion ; in the other, you force it suddenly to a violent effort, 
and in doing so produce vehement revulsive and tumultuous 
action in the great nervous centres. I do not believe there 
is on atom of danger in the latter, in the euro of an 
educated pliysician; but it has not, so far as my experience 
goes, advantages enough over the slower plan to render it 
a ^eat aim. 

The facility of exciting critical action varies very much 
in individuals: nor is it easy to say beforehand who shall 
fall under it the most ncadily. As a general statement, it 
may bo said that persons of moderate stoutness of body, 
witlx a circulation rather slow than otherwise, incline to 
the critical action of the skin which is exhibited in boils. 
These are also more frequent’when the patient has been a 
^i^eat physic-taker, especially a taker of vegetable purga¬ 
tives j or if be bas oeen an excessive drinker of alcoh^c 
liejuora On the other hand, when the patic^jt is lean, 
mry^ of vivid nervous system and cii'cmation, interna 
crises of purging or vomiting, or external crises of diffusec 
eruption, or of sweat, are more generally met with; or 
when the malady is one of mal-distribution only, and 
especially of the class called nervous; in these, an itchy 
eruption, or a feverish attack ending in sweat, are tlie 
usual critical signs. But all these points are of compara¬ 
tively small consequence; the patient may very commonly 
be cured without any crisis, properly so called: and the 
practitioner who insists upon it, may gratify the marvel- 
lousn^, W will very disagreeably disturb the economy 
of his patient by his pedantry or his quackery. But 
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altliougli the phenomena of a criflis, as above mentioned, 
are not necessary in very many cases, a chaimc m the 
nervous and circulating functions must be wrou^it by the 
treatment—a change equivalent in degree to that of which 
sweats, eruptions, &c., are evidences, but procured and 
exhibited in a more quiet and less vehement manner. 

XII. The preceding numerical heads of the subject of 
tlieliction of the water cure m chronic disease, include the 
rationale of that action, so far as the vital agency of the 
body is concerned. I have only briefly alluded to the 
chemical changes effected in the body by the drinking of 
water: they will be fouiK? more in detail in the Appendix. 
But it shoidd always be remembered that, however curious 
and potent a part these changes may play in the action of 
the water cure, they arc secomlary to the changes of the 
vital condition ;*nor can they bo commenced or continued 
without that condition being prcidoiisly altered. A physi¬ 
cian may*be well acciuamtcd with the chemical pheno¬ 
mena an/iounced by Linnio, and with their applic.ation to 
the oxphuiation of the results of the water-treatment \ but 
unless ho is able well to measure the vital orgapic capabi¬ 
lities of his patient, his blood-making anti nervous power, 
the chtmicfil apidications will rather lead him astray than 
assist him in the treatment of disease; he will only be able 
to see a senes of chemical changes, and will take what 
liiEBia says is the shortest way to effect them, without 
considering whether the lii^ng hody, not the chemical 
laboratoryy is able to bear the means for rapidly producing 
the changes in question. Remarks of this kind are neccs- 
saiy, because the doctrines of Liebig have been insisted 
ana expatiate J upon by writers, until readers behold nothing 
in the water cure but a scries of chemical clianges wliich 
they can themselves induce by their own devices. I have 
known this chemical crotchet lead a patient to treat 
himself with enormous doses of water, for the pui*p©se 
of expediting the processes of the laboratoiy which he 
conceived his body to be, and thereby put his brain into 
the most imminent peril, apoplexy having as nearly as 
possible occurred from the violent stimulation of the 
nervous system thus excited. 

In order to make more clear the views which observation 
has led me to adopt concerning the mode of action ^f the 
water cure, and which 1 have advanced in this chapter, I 

2a2 
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will recaiutulate the subject of each of the foregoing 
numerical heads, which arc all connected by a chain of 
experience and reasoning. 

I. The power of Nature is advanced as the only truly 
curative power. 

II. The water cure is shown to be that form of medical 
art which is the best adapted to aid Nature in her curative 
etforts, and the least liable to interfere with and thwart 
theiiL 

III. Tlie first step towards aiding that power of Nature 
is to withdraw from the organs all mental and bodily 
imtations. This constitutes the negative means of the 
water cure. 

IV. We here inquire the scat and centre of that power 
of Nature which is liberated from oppression, and excited 
to action by the withdrawal of mental anft bodily irritants. 
And we find it to be in the ganglionic system of nerves 
dispersed throughout the body, but havmg its djiitral por¬ 
tion in the viscera, winch are thus the sympathizing centre 
for all diseased actions in the body. 

V. Hence it becomes essential, in applying the water 
cure in chronic disease, to inquiie minutely into the organic 
condition of the viscera. And we find that to be a condi¬ 
tion of excessive blood,*f'm the sliape of chronic irritation, 
inflammation, congestion, and obstruction. 

VI. It, tliercfore, is of consequence to avoid means 
which tend further to increase the quantity of blood in the 
viscera, and to employ those which tend to bnng it from 
the viscera towards those orgitns which, m consequence of 
the excess of blood in the viscera, have been deprived of a 
sufiicicncy of it. This is especially the fact as E^/.jards the 
skill, the vitality of which is the most seriously compro¬ 
mised by the internal congestion. To the skin, therefore, 
the second scries of means are applied: these are the 
positive means of the water cure. 

VII. Treats of the organic power of the skin—^its con¬ 
nection, by ganglionic influence, with other parts—-and how 
it acts directly upon the viscera, and indirectly on them, 
through the brain. 

VIII. The viscera, liberated from oppression by the 
negative means, and aided by the positive means of the 
wates cure, acquire sufficient power to rid themselves of 
their excess of blood by sending it towards the skin, and 


jS&li 
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by outpouring of secretions from the stomach, liver, lower 
bowels, &c. 

IX. The removal of internal irritation, congestion, &c., 
by these means, enables the nutritive viscera to form 
better blood and better solids; and, by means of these 
solids, to cfiect and maintain a better distribution of the 
blood of the body. 

X. 'Whilst the blood is thus being better distributed, 
and formed of a better kind, the climinjition of the old 
morbid blood is being effected by another means of the 
water cure, namely, water drinking. This it does by 
expediting those chcraicaA changes of the body which arc 
known to take place under the influence of the vital, 
organic power of the body, and which in a certain time 
change tne whole of its fluids and solids. Air and exercise, 
other positive *aeans of the water cure, assist in these 
chemical changes. These means, therefore, should be 
applied according as the disease to be treated implies mal¬ 
distribution of blood alone, or that with the addition of 
diseased blood. It is in this latter case that they arc more 
particularly and largely demanded. 

XI. Making its first impressions, therefore, on the 
nutritive or L^nglionic system of nen’'C8, the water-treat¬ 
ment, in its intimate action, has,a triple result,—to cause 
a better distribution of blood, to induce the formation of 
better blood, and to i)urify the blood. These stand in 
cause and effect as they are mentioned, the better distri¬ 
bution leading to better l)lo«d-making, and this giving the 
body power to sustain the mcreased waste which is 
re(juisite to purify the whole mass of blood. A visible 
eviden(^ of tliesc results is sometimes exhibited in the 
form or a crim; but this is not essential, and the treat¬ 
ment which tends to cause it is, for the most part, better 
Ijostponed for one less vehement in character, altliough 
equdly efficacious in result. 


Reflated by these views of the action of the wattsr 
cure, I have found it a safe and successful mode of treat¬ 
ment in a number of chronic disorders, the major part of 
which are mentioned in this volume. I fear that my 
views, and the practice founded on them, will be consi¬ 
dered heterodox by those who are of opinion tliEffc water 
cures everything, and can possibly do no harm; who. 
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therefore prescribe petty nearly the same routine of 
violent processes and nuge water drinking to every patient, 
whatever his malady or his organic condition; who, in 
short, are “ water doctors,” and nothmg more.* But this 
is not to be controlled; facts have stared mo in the face for 
seven years, which demonstrate the possibility of avoiding 
a great number of disagreeables by a scientific adaptation 
of the appliances of the water cure to the organic capa¬ 
bilities of each patient, and of amving at a successful 
termination quite as surely as if the patient had been all 
day in water, and water all day in him. Besides, it is 
folly to suppose that improvem^t is never to be made in 
this mode of treating disease; that as Peiessnitz origin¬ 
ated it, so it is to remain through all time. Peiessnitz 
is far too clear in mental vision, and onginal in thought, 
himself to stick fiist in one routine ; for in^he course of his 
long experience he has considerably varied his practice; 
and it is satisfacto^ to know that now, after more than 
twenty years’ experience, his treatment has lost ajmost all 
the violence which characterized it in former years, and 
that he, too, finds he can do as much with much milder 
means. I doubt not that, in due time, he will discover 
that such means are still more cfiicient when diet is regu¬ 
lated, and that the abominations of his table, to which all 
who have seen it bear witness, will be reformed. With 
keenness to observe, he has the tact to adapt his practice 
to the facts which observation imposes on him. Not so 
the small persons who run o» cr to Graefenberg for a few 
weeks, and return to practice the same processes on 
ddicate Englishwomen and Englishmen with sensitive 
and careworn brains, which they had there seen pactised 
on phlegmatic Germans, and hard-headed Pmds (the 
great of whom, by the way, are not cured, or 

eveuToiypa), and who, though they fancy themselves 
Peiessnitz, and come hack “doctors,” are in reality as 
much one as the other. From such I am compelled to 
differ in my ideas of the best manner of applying the 
water cure; and I am also compelled to hold, that its 
employment requires as much nicety and discrimination 


* 1 have heard a saying, “ th&t water cures the mischief that wafer 
does,—gh on drinking,” attributed to Pbiessnitz, but am unwilling 
to believe that so acute a roan could have uttered such nonsense. 
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as any other plan of treatment, and may not safely be 
trusted to a routine. Knowledge of sound physiology 
and pathology are never more required than in the practice 
of the water cure; and in no system of treatment will the 
great truths of those sciences find more ample and beauti¬ 
ful confirmation. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

DETAILS OF THE WATEB CURE AND EXPIANATION OP 

THEIB ACTION. 

Division of the processes—Hot and warm fomentations—Fackmg in 
damp towels and sheets—Sitz baths—Abdominal and local com* 
presses — Dripping or rubbing sheets—Shallow bath—Spinal 
washing — The douche — The sweating process — Foot and hand 
baths—Other ablutions and Inctions—Water dunking—Diet, air, 
and exercise. 

The processes of the water-treatment have be«n multi¬ 
plied by charlatanism as well as by ingenuity and judg¬ 
ment. Water has been squirted in all imagmablc ways, 
and has been made to flow from all directions m all kinds 
of streams, upon the human body; and complexity has 
been largely employed X lure such persons as simidicity 
might fail to attract. This is all very well for those who 
SCO nothing in the water cure but an “establishment in 
full operation,” and rely more upon the possession of 
“ every variety of bath,” Jhafl of the requisite knowledge 
to apply water. Patients ma^ he for a time amused, or 
their confidence and hope re-excited by such contrivances 
as “ascending douche baths,” “wave baths,” “j^-cending 
sitis baths,” &c.; but although I have seen very man^ at 
Malvern who have gone through all these ingenuities 
elsewhere, they had never had their diseases explained to 
them, and were pretty nearly as far from a cure as ever. 
And so it Will ever be when the lucrativencss of the water 
euro is more considered than its philosophy, and so long 
as professional men, by holding hack from investigation 
of the subject, allow so excellent a plan of treatment to 
be usurped by non-professional adventurers and soi-disant 
“doctors.” 

Puling these contrivances aside, I shall confine myself, 
in this chapter, to the explanation of those processes which 
are essential to the water-treatment of chronic disease, 
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and the varied modifications of the application of which, 
suffice to meet all cases that are proper to be submitted 
to that treatment. Any precise division of them it may 
be difficult to make; but as in chronic disease we have 
recognized one condition, which is that of active irritatwn 
of the viscera^ and requires to be mhdued and lowered^ and 
another condition, which is that of d£premon and obstruc¬ 
tion^ and requires to be roused^ stimulated, and to have 
tone imparted ; so these processes of the water cure may 
be divided into such as arc adapted for subduing irrita¬ 
tive and injtammatory action, and such as have the power 
of giving tone to, of stimuinting, and rousing organs whose 
function is at a low ebb, or obstructed and torpid. Modi¬ 
fications, however, of one or two processes may be so made 
as to malce them either sedative or tonic, as the sitz bath, 
a long duration if which is lowTring and sedative, whilst 
a short duration is tonic and stimulating. But these 
instances hre not numerous enough to warrant subdivi¬ 
sions ; awl I therefore proceed to treat, in the first place, 
of those ajiplications whose general effect is to subdue 
irritation. 


§ 1. HOT AND WAEM FOMENTATIONS. 

This invaluable mode of applying water was first put 
forward in this country hf myself in the Lectures by 
Broussais, which I punlifSied in the year 1836. Among 
the French, it has long been esteemed and practised. I 
know n^jiiiore powerful agent for subduing a certain phase 
of visceiai 'rritation, and I employ it very frequently. 
Although a simple remedy, it is very little known or 
practised in this country; and I shall, therefore, state the 
mode of its application, which I shall not do with the 
other water-cure appliances, they having been described 
again and again, until the public who read works on the 
water-treatment must be wearied of it. No English work 
on the water cure speaks of fomentations such as those 
now under consideration. 

A piece of flannel, thrice folded, is placed in a d^basin, 
and very hot or warm water is poured on it sufficiently to 
soak it The flannel is then put into the corner of a towel, 
which is twisted round it» and wrung until the flannel is 
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only damp. It is taken out of the towel, and immediately 
placed over the part to be fomented, and upon it is placed 
a double fold of thick flannel, dry, or part of a light 
blanket. The patient then, if it be the abdomen which is 
foment<‘d, draws the ordinary bedclothes over him, and 
remains quiet from five to eight minutes, when anotlier 
flannel, freshly wrung out, is applied, the former one being 
withd rawn. And this goes on for the whole time prescribea 
for the fomentation. 

The most ordinary place for'applying this process is on 
the belly, and especially the portion of it between the 
bottom of the breastbone and /die navel, and across far 
back on both sides; this may be called general fomenta¬ 
tion, its effect being on the phenomena of the whole body, 
in contradistinction to local fomentations of joints, &c. 
In this manner you include—the colon rs it crosses the 
upper part of the abdomen, the stomach in all its Icn^h, 
the liver to the right, the spleen to the left, and a portion 
of the small gvtis sitiiated above tho navel * apd, if the 
fomentation ejrtond all over the abdomen, the remainder 
of the small guts, the head of the colon (where the fteces are 
formed), the bladder, and the womb. And lastly, though 
most important of all, yon include the large and thick net¬ 
works of ganglionic nerves, and the ganglions themselves, 
which pervade and regulate the functions of these great 
organs of primary nutntion and excretion. This is no 
small consiuoration, and a prion, the application of a pro¬ 
cess at once soothing and cfaintcracting to such organs, 
recommends itself to a physicdogical physicaan. But the 
actual result passes, in many cases, all anticipation. Often 
and again I have seen it procure sleep to aduHg, and to 
chikhen especially, when opiates only fevered and irritated. 
[ have seen it. applied at night, procure relaxation of the 
kidneys and Dowels, by the morning, when all diuretics 
and purgatives had failed. I have seen it arrest the most 
violent bilious and nervous headaches. I have seen it 
stay fits of asthma, of tic douloureux of the face, of tooth¬ 
ache^ of sciatica, of spasm of the bladder, of universal con¬ 
vulsion in infants, both from teething and indigestion. I 
have seen it stop the most violent and long-continued 
vomiting, and relieve, even during application, extreme 
acidity and flatulence of the stomach. And I have seen 
it, apfllied at bedtime, disperse mental clouds which had 
hung over the soul the whole day, and threatened a night 
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of misery whicli did not come. These things I have seen, 
not once, hut scores of times, and in any of them T should 
use it with confidence of quick relief, more speedy in some 
than in other cases. The explanation of such results from 
a remedy applied over the seat of the great centre of the 
nutritive nerves of the body, will not be difficult to those 
who have read the exposition of acute and chronic disease 
given in the First Part of this work. 

Thff temperature of fomentations over the belly is of 
great importance. When the symptoms indicate a purely 
infiammatory state of any of the viscera—when, for in¬ 
stance, mucom indigestiqji prevails—the temperature 
.shoula be high, nearly at the boiling point; the object 
then being to counter-irritate, to draw blood to the surface, 
in doing which the nerves of the skin are vehemently 
stimulated. But n'lien the visceral irritation is of a nervous 
character, and therefore capricious in its phenomena, it 
behoves to«pply the fomentations only' warm, so as not to 
excite^ bul^soo^Ac the nerves of the skin; forjf vou excite 
them, the excitation will be propagated to the brain, and 
produce malaise there, and sometimes will even be a means 
of increasing the visceral irritation it was intended to 
subdue. I have often seen fomentations to the abdomen, 
improperly tempered, induce sevq|*e headache, throbbing 
and restlessness, and heart palpitations, the irritation pro¬ 
duced on the skin being promulgated to the viscera and 
the brain. In more vehement inflammatory action within, 
such a reflection, as it were, back on the nervous centres 
from the skin is not likely to occur, the irritation in these 
being already very great, and of a decided character. 
These are the leading indications as to temperature, and 
the graiJationa between the extremes of purely inflam¬ 
matory and nervous disorder, must be left to the discrimi¬ 
nation of the practitioner. 

Hot fomentations should never be applied to the abdo- 
mei^ except when the patient is in the recumbent posture, 
and can take rest after them. Being a lowering remedy, 
especially in diminishing the excitability of ^e brain, 
exertion of the limbs should, upon no account, be allowed 
immediately subsequently to their application. Indeed, 
it is better that sleep should be taken; and hence, bed¬ 
time is the best time for them. They should never be 
applied within at least two hours and a half after a^meal, 
with the digestion of which they would otherwise interfere. 
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The duration of this process varies from twenty to sixty 
minutes every day, or every second day, according to the 
indications afforded hy the degree and kind ofmtemaJ 
disorder. 

Fomentations, although directly lowering, are, indirectly, 
a strengthening process. The inflamed stomach of a 
patient acts, by sympathy, as a spur to the function of the 
brain, which tncrcby exhibits a degree of impuldve enerw 
that passes for power; the patient can walk and tmk 
quickly, has incessant desire to mov^ &c ; but aM this is 
fictitious strength, just as the energy imparted by mcoholic 
Uguids, or tonic medicines, isetflektious. Fomentations, 
by reducing the inflammation of the stomach, withdraw 
the spur from the brain; and the patient, feeling in 
consequence much loss of his locomotive propensity, says 
they arc weakening him. But they are plamly only 
reducing his brain to its actual and genmiie level of 
strength, by taking from it the morbid stimihant whidi 
gave it fictilhus power. And, meantime, the* digestive 
viscera, being strengthened by the reduction of their 
inflammation, will, as they improve, afford such natural 
stimulus to the brain as will ^ive it a sustained ener^. 
T dwell upon this, as patients oi ten make complaint, in flie 
first parts of the wateittreatment, that they arc weaker; 
these fomentations and the wet-sheet packing generally 
forming those parts; whereas, they are only weaker for a 
time in the avimal nervous system, but arc becoming per¬ 
manently stronger in their nutritive nervous system; 
and that is tlie great consideration; strong viscera are 
always accompanied by strong bram and spinal cord. It 
is^ however, necessary to mark well the point at-which to 
discontinue the use of this remedy^ if they*be con¬ 
tinued one day beyond the reduction of active initar 
tion, they really weaken, and induce the headache and 
other symptoms already mentioned, which attend their 
employment at an excessive tcmperatur#fc In this respect 
the pulse is the best indicator; when it has lost sharpness 
and its character, hot fomentations are superfiuous, 
and their continuance would render it small, weak, and 
exceedingly irritable. 

Hot* and warm fomentations form an excellent com¬ 
mencement to the treatment of those cases, where, with 
activd imitation existing in the viscera, there is such a 
want of vitality and blood in the entire body as to render 
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the immediate employment of the cold remedies arlapted 
for the reduction of that irritation impossible or hazardous. 
I have constantly found that in old persons, delicate 
females, bloodless and ^eatly debilitated patients, espe¬ 
cially in those attected with bronchial and asthmatic disor¬ 
der of the lungs, it became possible to apply the colder 
remedies of the water cure, by first using those fomenta- 
tionsJTor a period. A certain amount of the mal-distribution 
of blood within was thereby overcome, and a better circu¬ 
lation to the exterior thereby attained, which enabled the 
skin to re-act upon the cold wet sheet, when it would 
otherwise not have done sfj^ without much sense of misery 
at least. Extreme congestion, and extreme general weak¬ 
ness, may be thus coaxed, as it were, into commencing the 
attempt at self-restoration, whilst other means would have 
overwhelmed them. By their aid I have often been 
enabled to begin the treatment of delicate persons in the 
middle of winter, who must else have postponcsd it until 
summer l^t assisted the skm. 

AVhen tliere is a good amount of fcverihlmcss present, 
hot fomentations, applied lor hidf an hour immediately 
a/ter a wet-sheet paclaiig and the rubbing sheet or shallow 
bathy arc excellent means for seconding the febrifuge 
qualities of the packing, and the ^wo» together are almost 
sure to induce perspirifcion, and terminate the fever. 

Local fomentations with hot and w'arm water are not 
often required in chronic disease. In the exasperations of 
qmity or rltewnatic wflammaiion of the joints, which occur 
m the course of the general*water-treatment, they may be 
used with advantage, at a low temperature. At the same 
temper^aro they are applicable in certain skin diseases, 
particularly in chronic erynpelas. In bad paroxysms of 
neuralgia, they afford relief applied at a high temperature, 
the general fomentation being at the same time employed. 

wlien, in disorders of obstruction, the efforts induced 
by the treatme^ have gone to the length of causing some 
degree of feverishness and nervousness, the application of 
warm fomentations at bedtime reduces these symptom& 
and thus allows the main treatment ^by the tonic and 
stimulating processes to be continued 
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The ^me remark which has been made regarding the 
weakening and lowering effect of fomentations applies to 
this process; it is directly lowering, but indirectly strength¬ 
ening ; it reduces excess of blood in one organ, in order 
to send sufficient to another, which has too little. Stil^ 
it materially reduces the circulation; and where that is 
very feeble, from deficiency of blood in the whole body, it 
requires care in application Hence I have found it 
necessary to introduce (for it is f^ot spoken of in works on 
the water cure) the use of towel as w'eU as sheet packing. 
In very delicate and bloodless patients, I generally begin 
packing with a single towel placed down tne front of the 
trunk; and they will be able to warm this, and not have 
the circulation so lowered as when the whole body is 


enveloped in a damp sheet. By degrees, as*the blood 
bedns to circulate better, I put a towel on tlip back as 
wdl as the front of the trunk, and so gradually and safely 


wdl as the front of the trunk, and so gradually and safely 
get on to the employment of the sheet over the whole 
body. Another advantage of this partial packing at first 
is, tnat the arms are free, and this is no slight consideration 


Doay. Anotner aavantage oi tins partial pacjong at nisi 
is, tnat the arms are free, and this is no slight consideration 
to nervous and delicate ^persons, to whom the constrained 
and helpless position of the entire Iheet packing is some¬ 
times very disagreeable, and might, by acting on the 
nerves, be harmful. By the use of fomentations and the 
towel packing, I have been enabled to undertake and 
successfully raise up patients, whom, without them, 1 must 
have altogether declined to treat. 

The novelty of such a profess as wet-sheet pacl^ng past, 
it becomes one of the most agreeable, because one of th^Jk 
most soothing, of all the water remedies. By it, the 
proceeding from the brain and spinal cord to the skiufl^K' 
which are morbidly sensitive in all clironlc diseasd^pR^' 
reh'eved, for the moment, from the irrifaition of tbe^lw, 
and placed in the mild atmosphere of warm vapour which 
is made by the heat of the body acting on the moisture of 
the sheet. Instep therefore, of irritations proceeding 
from the extremities of those nerves, spreaa over the 
skin towards the brain, this last is quieted by the tem¬ 
porary withdrawal of them—so much so, that the patient 
ordinal ily deeps whilst jiacked, and will sleep then when 
he could not deen without it On coming out of it 
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therefore, the nervous energy of the skin having accumu¬ 
lated strength by the rest thus given to the nerves, is in 
the best condition to rc-act upon the bath which follows. 
Add to which, that the quietude of the brain has freed the 
viscera from irritations which it sends to them in the 
ordinary progress of chronic disease, and thus they, too, 
are in the best condition for re-acting on the external 
appli<^tion of cold. The whole body has been rested, its 
organic powers have been accumulated, and it can now 
respond to the stimulus to be applied to its external sur¬ 
face. Accordingly, the shallow or sheet bath is applied 
immediately, at an appropriate temperature, and the result 
is a rush of blood to the skin—a rush, be it remarked, 
produced by the organic powers of the body itself, and not 
liable, therefore, to be followed by a reflux. This process, 
repeated day after day, and sometimes twice daily, at 
length a quantity of blood in the blood-vessels of the 
outer skin, nnd thereby reduces the disproportionate quan¬ 
tity which was congested in the inner skin, or mucous 
membranes. 

Scientific medical practitioners are aware, that'there are 
two ways of giving health and strength to a frame labour¬ 
ing under disease—viz., by relievmg the irritation of some 
particulai part, which disturbs agd oj)pressea the other 
organs, and by directly giving tone to the really enfeebled 
body. 

The curative and strengthening operation of the wet 
sheet mainl}^ consists in the furmer of these ways. In all 
chronic, as in aU acute disorders, there is one organ, or 
scries of organs, whose irritation or inflammation proves 
oppressive te the other organs, and the cure is to bo found 
in the r^aeti jn of this irritation. This fact goes far to 
explain the very extensive, almost universal, employment 
of the wet sheet in disease. Its extraordinary power in 
allaying irritation is one of the most curious facts of the 
water cure, andipf which it is really difficult to give a 
full and sertisfactory rationale. When properly modified 
to meet the actual state of the patient, it may be said to 
be the most soothing application that can be administered 
to the external sentient surface. It may be compared in 
its calming effects to a poultice placed all over the bod; 5 r; 
but this is only stating a fact in other words. It cames 
off feverish heat, and this heat is employed in converting 
the moisture in the sheet into vapour; so that the patient 
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may be said to be in a steam-bath of his own making. 
This warm vapour settling on the skin makes it soft and 
moist, and is very often misbiken for perspiration; but the 
wet sheet, used for the purpose of reducing irritation, is 
not, as a general rule, allowed to remain long enough 
to induce sweating—-which is a directly opposite process, 
and intended for a ditferent purpose from the wet sheet. 
But, wdiatever be the idiysiological principle upon which 
the wet sheet a(;ts, it will bo found, dunng the treat¬ 
ment of most diseases by the water cure an indispen¬ 
sable remedy, and one on which the practitioner can safely 
rely. 

Being applicable where there is morbid irritation, it is 
an invaluable remedy in all internal and external inflam¬ 
mation, acute and chrome, acute disease it is fre¬ 
quently changed, the patient not being permitted to 
remain in it longer than sutfices to warm the sheet, which, 
in fever for instance, may be> quarter of an hour, or 
even less. It is thus clianged*|M3veral times consecutively, 
increasing the time as the heaths reduced, and the shallow 
bath, cold or chilled, follows. In this process two evident 
effects arc produced, an immense qnanUly of fbeat is car¬ 
ried of from the surface^ tfie pulse heconm soft^ and falls 
in rapidity. 

After this, w^hen thc^patient has been some time in bed, 
the heat on the surface again accumulates. but as the 
intenial organs have been relieved, and the skin placed in 
a more favourable state foK perspiration, this last com¬ 
monly ensues, and Nature rdieves fterselj. Should, how¬ 
ever, perspiration n(;t take place, and, instead of it, a 
return and contmuation of the dry feverish skin, the wet¬ 
sheeting is re-commenced as before; and so on Pv'ery five 
or six liours perhaiis. It should be remarked tbat^ in 
complaints which a high degree of fever accompanies, it is 
generally necessary to employ only three or more blankets 
for a covering. 

This is the ordin^ mode of applying the wet sheet in 
acute disease; and its application is on^ modified in fre¬ 
quency, according to the intensity of the feverish or 
inflammatory symptoms. 

Among the advtmtages of this safe, simple, and refresh¬ 
ing means of reducing fever and innaiumation, is that of 
not pausing any actual loss of strcngtdi to the patient, 
as by bleeding and strong medicines; and, as a neces- 
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sary result, it is not attended with long convalescence or 
debility. 

But in chronic diseases of long standing, a variety of 
modifications are called for, both with reference to the 
symptoms originally presented, and to those which arise 
m consequence of the water-treatment. 

Patients often present themselves, in whom the vital 
energ]^ is so wofully lowered by long disease and bad 
nutritfon, with bad blood, that any considerable amount 
of stimulus would prove too much for their powers. 
These persons would never at first get warm in a cold 
wet sheet, because, as thi® withdraws the animal heat 
from the surface, the internal parts do not possess 
vigour enough to labour to supply that which has been 
abstnictcd. The patient, therefore, remains cold and 
miserable, and is,«£noreover, liable to have the head con¬ 
gested, and lieadache follow on the wet sheet. In such 
<*.{iscs~"and they arc to be judged of beforehand by close 
exaniinatio4i of the peculiarities of the patient—it. is expe¬ 
dient to wnrig the sheet out of warm water, and ha\ e it 
apphed around the body at a temperature of about 70'* or 
75®; a temperature which, as it does not suddenly abstract 
a large amount of heat from the debilitated body, givea 
the latter a smaller shock, and more time and oppor¬ 
tunity to supply, by the action of the internal organs, 
that which has been lost on the external surface. Gra¬ 
dually, as by the aid of drmking water, and by the 
reduction of irritation by the*sheet, the internal organs, 
and the skin recover, and the patient acquires appetite 
and power of blood-making, the temperature of the sheet 
is then lojvered until it comes to be applied quite cold, by 
which time the heat-begetting power of the body equals 
the heat-withdrawing power of the sheet; after which the 
balance is changed, and the body generates more caloric 
than the sheet can withdraw in the time usually given to 
lying in it. . 

For a similar reason, it is necessary in som«Ktances ' 
to apply the wet-sheet only over the trank orlke body, 
leaving the extremities, or at least the legs, with the dry 
blankets around them. For there are persons whose 
organic energy may suffice to supply the surface imme¬ 
diately over the vital or^s with cmoric, but would-fail 
to do so with regard to the limb^ which are more distant 
from the active centre of vitality. The sheet is then 
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made to reach only to the hips; and this is persisted in 
until, as in the former instance named, the appliances of 
the cure increase the amount of organic energy in the 
body generally. As this is m progress, more and more ol 
the sheet is gradually applied over the limbs. As a 
general rule, it is better not to include the feet for the ^st 
lew times of packing in the sheet; the exceptions being 
those individuals in whom there is either a great amount 
of feverish heat, or the nutrition of whoso body has not 
been much encroached upon by long disease. This neces¬ 
sary modificfition is practised by Pkiessnitz to some 
extent. I 

It is not unfreqiiently necessary to exclude particiilai’ 
portions of the trunk from the operation of the wet sh- 
Thiis, in asthma, for example, the patient is ofttimes aun 
to hear, and derives the gieatcst beneftl'from the remedy 
when a dry towel is plan'll between the skin of the front 
of the chest and the sheet. when otiicrwise, he would be 
unable to get waim m iL, and the difficult hicathing would 
he most distrcssnig. Wliere also the heart is ncrvotisjy 
irritable, the same application of a dry towel over the 
region of that organ is foun«l to render the sheet both 
bearable and efficient for good when the sheet becomes 
warm, the dry towel can be put at the side in some eaocs. 
But this only a]>phes to nervous disorders of the conteuts 
of the chest; all iujlavimatory diseases there, from a 
simiile catarrh to tlic most serious states, require that tho 
si I ret .should be in immcillatc contact with the surface of 
the e) 

Tlicrc is no case in which this indirect application oi 
the sheet to the stomach and hmels is desirabli^ it would 
seem that that part, being the starting-point of*almost all 
ailments, both bears and requires the full operation of this 
most powerful and wonder-working a^nt in the water 
cure. The sheet 'will always be fount! first heated over 
this regipn. , If.- 

Tlie.i,»e in which it is necessary to remain i|™ie wefe 
sheet ixDS vary'with the powers of the individua^^l^tted 
to it. Suppose a patient to be forty or forty-five minutbs 
before he feels thoroughly warm in it, it is generally advis¬ 
able to leave him for an hour and twenl^ minutes, or an 
hour and a half from the first p,eking. The accumulation 
of warmth then produces sufficient circulating power in tho 
skin to react upon the subsequent ablution m the shallow 
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bath or dripping sheet. Moreover, this slowness in warm¬ 
ing in the sheet implies an inveterate degree of irritation 
and oppression in some internal organ, which, tlieiefore, 
re(iuires a full quantity of the soothing and denvatiio 
effects of the remedy in question. 

When, however, the patient speedily—that is, in ten 
or fifteen minutes—gets thoroughly warm m the packing, 
an ^hcuu’ is the outside time requisite for him to remain. 
There are some cases where even this is too long, and they 
dtc known by headache, swimming, and sensations ot 
fainting showing themselves. In these cases, the irrita¬ 
tion to be removed not being of that inveterate kind which 
iiiKTfercs w'th blood-making and lieat-makmg, caloric sfxm 
accumiilat.'**'., and to such an extimt as to cause the sheet 
to })ass I’luUk its soctlin.g to ir.s iiritating and depressing 
ol agency ;*amJ the pul’.c .ills so low as to cause 

cgelar (ocul.itioii in the I'ain, and the phenomena 
So»'o mentioned 

Hetwee® ta*extremes ol ,)(*.Jiarity as reiiards the 
t^'iioii of the wet sheet, there ai< numerous shaller. But 
to detect any ot them, and tl’us to obtam all the good 
fua*' ide, from the lemedy, icquuca not a small amount of 
HI' . (,ai knowledge and <‘xp(*riciice m the practice of the 

sPi (iiie. , 

As one great result of the wet sheet is to produce 
augmented and healthy secretions from the muixuis mem- 
!>rancs--cspccial]y the digestive—the state of those mem- 
bianes sliould be ae-curately CKamined previous to r^nicumg 
it, and during its use. It is by virtue ol' tlo.j powe^ ihat 
it eli'ccts such T\onders in some cases of obsimaa- nsti 
pation. 

The fiftretoiy agency of the wet sheet alluded to points 
out its impropriety—or the care with which it must be 
used—m ml cases where the feebleness of tlie bowels 
readily leads to exhausting diarrlioca. Yet there is a 
diarrhoea connected with acute mucous inflammation of 
the stomach in which it is most useful. 

So long as there is internal irritation to remove, the 
jiatient goes on daily gaining jiower of speedily warming 
m the Meet, and the time for his remaining in it conse¬ 
quently diminishes. But when irntation is subdued, the 
wet sheet, if continued too long, tends to produce the 
symptoms of depression already mentioned; the patient 
docs not feel comfortable in it, though it oe warm; be 
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gets out of it weary and weak, and his head begins to 
suffer. 

Many curious phenomena take place in some patients 
by frequent use of the wet sheet: amongst the most 
singular is that of its becoming of a beautiful rose colour. 
This will sometimes continue for a week or two, then 
cease, and in a few weeks return again. In other cases, 
the sheet is found, when taken off the patient, after an 
hour’s packing in it, to be glutinous, and to have extracted 
foetid matters from the skin. 


§ 3. THE SITZ BATH. 

In one of the forms of administration, this is decidedly a 
lowering bath, and is admirably adapted for the treatment 
of active irritations, as weil as conditions of ohstructions; 
so that it is applicable in .almost all cases of chronic, as it 
is in very many of acute disease. 

The sitz bath is used either as a ionw or derivative. 
Ill the fomer case it is taken cold, and for a time varying 
from five to fifteen minutes, seldom exceeding the latter 
period. ^ 

The rationale of its operation in this character is suflfi- 
ciently simple. The stimulus of the cold causes the blood¬ 
vessels of the part and neighbourhood to which the water 
is applied to contract, and'tlccreby rid themselves of any 
excess of blood, and as this stimulus has not been carried 
to a great extent, there is very little subsequent return of 
rekxation in those vessels, still there is some; and it is 
for this reason that it becomes necessary to djfiply the 
stimulus again after short intervals; shoi-t sitz oaths 
always require frequent repetition, sometimes as often as 
six or seven times in the twenty-four hours. It will 
appear from the above, that the short or tonic sitz bath is 
applicable in all cases where there is an enfeebled or con¬ 
gested state of the parts contained within the him; for 
uistance, in excessive menstruation, leucorrhoca, loss of 
muscular tone, and protrusion of the lower gut, &c. 

It ii^liowever, more especially for its derivative effect 
tha^e sitz bath is most frequently employed. The class 
of fliaorders for which sach^ effect is desirable, is far more 
riumerons than those in which the tonic result is wished; 
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and it includes some phases of brain congestion, obstruc¬ 
tions of the liver, congestion of the stomach and its nerves, 
stopmge of courseSj and constipation of the bo\vels~-dis- 
eased states which include all the forms of digestive and 
nervous complaints. Here the stimulus of the cold is 
af>plied so long, that the blood-vessels of the parts con¬ 
tained within tne hips, after a violent tonic jcontraction, 
fall into'a state of great conseepent exhaustion and relaxa¬ 
tion, whereby a large quantity of blood is admitted and 
retained m them. The result is doubly advantageous; 
lor first, a mass of blood is drawn from the upper organs 
of digestion, the liver, stoSiach, &c, and even Irom the 
head, whose obstruction and congestion is therefore re¬ 
lieved ; and secondly, this blood so made to congest in the 
lower organs of digestion, and in the genital and urinary 
organs, secretes Mie matteis jicculiar to those parts, and 
thus the bowels are made to act, and the monthly evacua¬ 
tion of femilles is removed, and the functions of the kidneys 
and bladdisr are promoted. 

The tempeiatiire at which it is fit to take the sitz bath 
is important. Its tonic eftect, as already explained, is best, 
and mdeed only obtained by the cohl degrees-that is, 
under sixty degrees. The degree at whicih to obtain the 
derivativt' effect will vary with tlicf organic capabilities of 
the patient, and these the physician must ascertain by 
previous investigation. It must also have reference to the 
Jiatient’s power of taking exercise after it, for if he remain 
cold for want of exercise, the tonic and not the derivative 
result vrill ensue, and it has been shown that the cases for 
these are diainel i arally opposite. Patients in a very low 
condition of* activity, but in wdioin it is desirable to 
produce derivation of blood to the lower organs of diges¬ 
tion, should, iu the first instance, be submitted to water of 
a tepid temperature, or nearly so, and the degree should 
be lowered as the strength increases. The amount of 
derivation in such event is not so great nor so permanent 
as when water at forty to fifty degrees is used, but a 
judicious practitioner will suit his remedies to his patient’s 
power, and not go by blind rules. The water euro is the 
cold water cure only in time and place, and where the 
individual peculiarities permit or the patient has been 
brought into a state to benefit oy it, ^ ^ 

In applying the sitz bath m its tx^nic character, it is 
desirable to use it often; and this, because the relaxed 
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blood-vessels of the viscera of the i)elvis may not have time 
to fall again into an exhausted state and re-admit fresli 
blood. It is chiefly in its dtnvative action that it produces 
a lowering effect, and is therefore adapted for states of active 
irritation of the digestive viscera and head. By such a 
bath the pulse is reduced in rapidity and hardness, to an 
extent that many would scarcely credit, who think tlmt 
bleeding and fox-glove are the only means of reducing it. 
On the other hand, the derivation of blood that is made 
to the lower organs of digestion is most powerful, in con¬ 
junction with other remedies of a stimulating character, in 
removing obstructions of the* liver, spleen, &c It is m 
this way that it cures piles, it derives from the livvr 
towards the rectum, mdiuics bleeding of the jules, and thus 
relieves at once them and their cause m the liver. Both 
the short and the long sitz hath have th(.‘ effect of quieting 
the brain and nervous system. In sleepless nights, the 
best opiate tiiat (tm be taken is a cold sitz bafli of four or 
fi.ve miuntes’ durati<m, and the sound sleep thfit certainly 
follows IS well worth the exertion of the ixisolution to get 
up and take it. I have repeatedly known patients to mil 
asleep in a cold sitz hath of long duration, ami they always 
pronounced it a refreshing sleep. Both the short and the 
long sitz bath are beneficial in removing headaches of a 
nervous or bdious kind—in stayuig vomiting, flatulent 
spasms, &c When used to open the bowels, it is well to 
rub the abdomen with the^^wet hand duiing the last eight 
or ten minutes of the bath." 


§ 4. THE AI5DOMINAL COMPRESS. 

In the great majority of cases presented for treatment, 
I have not found any siipenor advantage in the compress 
which goes all round the trunk over that which I ordi¬ 
narily suggest, and which is applied over the abdomen 
alone; whilst the latter has the advantage of being ot 
smaller bulk. The object of the compress is to produce 
and maintain over the abdominal viscera an amount ot 
moist w'armth, which shall act as a counteracting and 
sootjnng agent to the irritation which is fixed in those 
viscera. The sympathies between tliem and their anterior 
coverings arc exhibited in various wavs, in the acts of 
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emptying the bladder, the bowels, womb, in smsms of the 
inuscles of the belly, &c. ^ the irritations of distention m 
those viscera producing violent contraction of the inuscles 
which inclose them. In the converse instance, if cold be 
applied to the external belly, it produces a nimbling in 
the bowels, expulsion of wmd, of urine, contraction of the 
womb in floodings of that organ, &c. At all times, under 
. ordiiiary circumstances, a degree of (jontmction obtains in 
them sufficient to sustain their contents—a contraction 
winch is due to the sympathy in question. When the 
calibre of the liowels decreases, as in some forms of gmlro- 
ent&ritiSy the muscles of tiie belly cling to them until the 
spine may sometimes be felt through the trunk. When 
leeiihcs are applied over a jiortion of the viscera which is 
inflamed, the bloud they draw is inva^ably dark-coloured 
and disordered t draw it half-an-inch beyond that portion, 
and it is vermilion and hcalthy-looldiig, I’his curious 
exhibitioif of the organic sympathy between tlic bowels 
and thew exterior coverings was first mentioned by 
Beoussais, and 1 have verified it in a great' number of 
instances duriiig the last eighteen years, puith'idarly in 
cases of duodenal inflammation and enlargeuiont. ft is 
upon this sympathy between the viscera and their cover¬ 
ings th,»l the action of the compress is founded Properly 
applied, therefore, it is a constant opiate to that constant 
irritation T^dthin, which is the groundwork of all chronic 
diseases. Hence, in almost all those dise^ises, it is appliea 
cable ; but it must by no utenns lie worn wjiially long by 
all patients. In some, females particularly, the sympathy 
alluded to is so exquisite, that when the internal disorder 
is of a^'crvous character, the continued eraplojmient of tluj 
compress tends to bring on feelings of sinking, hysterical 
nervousness, &c. In buch instances, it should bo worn 
only for two or three hours at a time, or should be 
frequently refreshed from cold water. Others exhibit this 
(‘lose sjjinputhy by the effect of the corapicss, in increasing 
the secietions of the intestines. I have known strong men, 
whose bowels would at any time act after three or four 
hours’ wearing of the compress, as freely as if they had 
taken a mild aperient Indeed, it is in this latter (;apacity 
that it is usumlv employed; although, from what pre- 
(!edes, it is plainly a nan-owed view to take of its opera¬ 
tions, Its aiicrient effect is due to the relief wMcn its 
soothing and counteracting action brings to all the viscera 
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of the abdomen, and especially to that portion of their 
nervous system which regulates the functions of the upper 
digestive organs. Hence, when those nerves are exquisitely 
sensitive, and congestion and obstruction do not exist, but 
the nervous condition only, the phenomena of depression 
already mentioned are liable to occur. The same is pro¬ 
bable 111 any case, if the compress be not*wrung afresh 
from cold water sufficiently frequently. In many cases, in , 
fact, it IS desirable that it should be refreshed as often as 
every two or three hours 

Aiding thus in the withdrawal of irritation from the ^ 
viscera, the compress influence^ in a very marked manner 
the function of the brain and spinal cord, and, through 
them, the power of the limbs. In this, as m othesr par¬ 
ticulars, it IS a kind of partial wet-sheet packing. That it 
soothes the brain Ind spinal cord is showp in this, that, if 
freshly applied when sleepless at nights, it is as certain a 
sedative and narcotic as can be taken. Or let a. person be 
wearied, jaded with walkiii" or talking, and pv.t on the 
freshened compress, he will find renewed alacrity. An 
invalid will also quickly find the diflerence between 
walking with and without the compress, so much does it 
improve the walking power In all these cases, it acts hy 
reducing visceral irritatjoii, winch kept tlic circulation in 
the hiam and spinal cord in the in*cgular conditions which 
produce sleeplessness, restlessness, and oppression. ^Thus 
(juieting the bram by tlie medium of the viscera, it, on the 
other liaud, causes the brain to cease from sending its 
morbid sympathies to the viscera. Its action in this way, 
however, is interfered with, if it be allowed to become too 
hot without bem^ refreshed. Hence, it is not always 
advisable to wear it at night. In those who are hot con¬ 
stitutionally heavy sleepers, it is apt to break the sleep, or 
lender it exceedingly dreamy. On the same principle is to 
be explained an extreme state of mental fidget, which I 
have occasionally seen it produce, and which disappeared 
when it was refreshed. 

In many instances of nervous indigestion^ I have found 
it best to take the compress off during and for an hour or 
so after a meal, especially the heavy one of dinner; it 
seemed to increase the fulness, &c., of the stomach. I can 
only explain this by its interfering with the nish of blood 
towanVi the stomach, which takes place when the important 
I’unction of digestion begins, and requires so much of the 
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secretorial power of that organ. Tlie heated compreas 
retains so much blood over the stomach as to counteract 
the rush of blood towards it. But in the course of an hour 
or two, digestion being fairly in progress, the stomach, 
(!ongested with blood, heated, and becoming jaded with its 
labour, is assisted out of these disagreeables by a fresh 
compress, which gives it power to expel flatulence, and 
draws'the now unnecessary quantitjr of blood from it. 
When applied to females who sufler from disorder of the 
upper organs of digestion, but are subject to excessive 
menstruation, it is advisable to contino the compress to the 
iX)rtiou of the abdomen above the navel In very excitable, 
out feeble persons, it is well to wear it only when walking, 
or on horseback. 


Sooner or later, the abdominal compress causes an 
eniption of sove kind on the skin uiiacrueath it Before, 
or at the same time with this, it may bruig on im exuda¬ 
tion of glutinous matters. In one case (of bad nervous 
headachii in a Utly, who had taken enormous quantities of 
physic for it}, I saw an exudation of matters of a lirownish 
hue, which stilfened the comiiress as if with starch, and 
gave out the unquestionable odours of colocyntli and aloes. 
It continued for one week in varying qu<intity, then ceased, 
and bloke out again infiveweejss afterwards, continuing 
for a fortnight, and smcllmg of aloes, gamboge, imd at 
times of camphor. I have often seen colours, and smelt 
odours of various kinds pervading tlie compress, but could 
never be certain of eithci'* beyond the fact of a strong 
medicinal smell. In the instance alluded to, there 'vvas not 
the slightobt doubt on the subject. 

Local ^‘(/mpresses are adjuvants to the abdominal one 
in certain maladies. Applied over gouty and rheumatic 
joints, they certainly obviate a great deal of the jiam and 
tension attendant on the inflammation of the unyielding 
fibrous texture of the ligaments and muscular sheaths. In 
fact, in all local inflammations, they are useful, although 
not curative. But if the pain bo of the nenrnfyic kind, I 
have not found them of much use; in nervons gout, for 
instance, they are infinitely less palliative than in the 
chalhj kin(l; in toothache from cold, they act with won¬ 
derful eflicacy, wliilst in that of a jiurcly symjmthctic kind 
they avail little. Yet m the paroxysm of sciatica, a large 
wet compress round the thigh is a pretty certain telief to 
it: also in the nervous condition of tlie neck of the bladder 
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in males, which loads to the passage of frequent and small 
quantities of water, and is often an accompaniment of 
nervousness, the comiiress to the perineum is of benefit. In 
these and some other instances, it would appear that if the 
nervous pain or irritation is severe enough to involve the 
surrounding tissues in temporary acute mfiammation, the 
compress acts well. For the rest, it is well to apply it to 
all local pains and irritations : in most of them it will be 
very beneficial, and it never does harm. Like the abdo¬ 
minal compress, the local one urges the part to exudation 
of matters and to eruption. The former generally consists 
of excessive deposit of cuticle in semi-fluid state, and the 
quantity of this taken from the surface of a knee-joint in a 
single day would scarcely be credited. I cannot say that 
I have met with the medicinal exudation of cintmcnts, 
&c, previously applied, which is mentioned in some works 
as of very common occurrence. 

An excellent local aimprcss is one applied all- over the 
head, and W'oll covered with a thick dry nightcap^ If the 
patient has plenty of hair, it is sufficient to wet that and 
cover it. In ordinary cold in the head, this compress worn 
all night is of almost certain efficacy; the patient awakes 
with his face bathed in perspiration, and the mucous 
membranes of the nose .tuu eyes fr(*e from irritation, and 
secreting their ii,sual bland fluid. For feverish headaches 
and for sleeple-ssness, this is also a good remedy. 

For broHclnal covgh^ a compress is applied over the 
chest, and c‘ertainly facilitates expectoration; that is, 
reduces inflammation. But here the synijiathics are even 
greater than in the abdomen; and if retained too long, 
and without sufficient freshening, it is apt to induce faint 
ness, hysterical brteathing, palpitations, &c. In soretfvroaty 
of a purely inflammatory kind, a compress is useful; but 
in relaxed sore throat it is doubtful, or at least shomd be 
very frequently changed 

It i.s well, during the application of compresses to any 
part, to wash it from time to time with cold w^ater, on the 
same principle that one washes the body after packing in 
the wet sheet, to strengthen and give tone to the skin. 

I believe that a great deal remains to be observed and 
recorded concerning the operation of the compress in its 
^neral, that is, its abdominal, and in its local application. 
I feel amvincod that, in a quiet way, it works a part 
of the good result in chronic diseasa 
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§ 5. THE DRIPPING OR RUBBING SHEET. 

Tljis is the first of those appliances of the water enrc 
which act by stiraulatin^ the nervous and circulatory 
systems of the body. The remedies hitherto mentioned 
reduce irritation in the organs, and thereby leave their 
organic energy at liberty to act, if, after all, it be sufficient 
in degree—a point which the practitioner should be abh' 
to determine beforehand. Tn order to aid' it when thus 
set at liberty, certain ijlimnlating menns arc used, these 
arc the dripping cold and tepid sponging^ and the 
cold and tepid shallow hath. Wlieii the state of irritation 
has passed on to tliat of obstruction and excessive conges¬ 
tion, and thof'wi viicp is oppressed, and unable tn act from 
that caiisCj or w'lieu it is desirable to bring it into such • 
play as lo iiuliiee a critical and vehemently counteracting 
action f)U tlie skin or rather great emanatones, other stimu¬ 
lating processes are found for that purpose in the 
process and the douche hath; to whicli tlic spinal leadting 
may lie added. A minor process having the same aim is 
theyho^ hath. 

The dripping sheet is generally used as a preparathe 
process for the skm, if that organ has been hitherto un¬ 
accustomed to the impression of water below its own 
temperature; and the shock is considerably modified by 
the attendant friction. Tnc blood-vessels of the skin con¬ 
tract in the first instance, ami subsequently relax, admitting 
more blood into their calibre, a double action, which is 
reiteixkd I y the friction, until a good amount of blood is 
fixed in the skin, to be maintained by subsequent exercise. 
But besides, tliis stimulating imjiression is made upon the 
myriads of nerves of animal life spread over the skin, and, 
derived from the brain and spinal cord, mollifies the cir¬ 
culation in these last, and through them affects the vital 
enCTgies of the viscera. It is in this manner that it takes 
off languor, gives alacrity to mind and limb, clears away 
intellectual and moral cloudiness, at the same time that it 
generates appetite, removes thirst, causes expulsion of 
flatulence, <bc. More than this, its repeated and frajiient 
use will reduce some of the symptoms of verv intense 
derangement of the animal nervous system, such as attacks 
, of tic and violent spasm of the limbs and tmnk. When 
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speaking of tlie wet-sheet packing, I have alluded to the 
favourable condition in which it placed the skin and viscera 
for the best re action on the subsequent process of the 
dripping sheet. Were the patient to remain just as he 
comes from the packing, his skin would be ver;^ liable to 
take cold from tlie operation of the air, the stimulus of 
which is not strong enough to insure sufficient re-action. 
But when the dripping wiect, with the friction, comes to 
play upon the skin with its organic energy accumulated in 
the packing, the re-action is great, the blood remains in 
the skm, and its presence prevents tlie taking of cold. 
Hence it, or some cognate process, is indispensable after 
the wet sheet packing. For this imrpose it is sometimes 
prudent, in cases of great orgqjjic feebleness, to commence 
witli a tepid sheet, and only gradually reach the cold 
temperature. But w'hen it is used alone, l^r the purpose 
of refreshing the animal nerves and the brum, or for 
reducing their painful or spasmodic aflbetions, it should 
always pe cold, and the accompanying friction strong and 
long-contmned: six or eight sheets in succession are some¬ 
times thus administered. To very delicate persons I often 
apply, in the first instance, only fri(;tion of the trunk and 
arms with a wet towel; dry and dress those parts, and 
then have the legs rubbed* in like manner. Re-action and 
comfortable sensation may thus be obtained, which would 
be wanting were an entire sheet thrown at once over the 
entire body. In persons with apoplectic heads such a 
commencement is likewise advisable. 

As tlic dripping sheet, although less stimulant, answers 
in some degree the objects of the shallow bath, to he 
presently mentioned, it is a good substitute for it,,;ivhen 
that batii is difficult to obtain, as in travelling. If there 
be feverish pulse and heat, the dripping sheet taken at 
bed time induces sleep, hy relieving the brain from the 
irritation of the skin. But if there be no signs of feverM- 
ness, it will rather prevent sleep, by excituig the skin, 
whicli then excites the brain. 
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§ 6. THE SHALLOW BATH. 

This application is the next in tonic and stimulatinc; 
action to the dripping sheet, and stands between that bath 
and the douche. Seated in eight or ten inches of water, 
with the. legs ext(*ndcd in it, the patient is sponged and 
splashed with the water of the batli; or, besides this, has 
more or less water poured over the shoulders, and very 
often over the head as well; considerable fnction being, 
meantime, employed. Tims there is a constant displace¬ 
ment and renewal of waj^r on the surface, and repeated 
stimulation is thus applied to its nerves. The dripping 
sheet differs in having no renewal of fluid, and therefore 
affording much less stimulus, and withdrawing mucli less 
heat; wliilst i^ the douche the displacement and renewal 
of the water is not only more continuous, but is accom¬ 
panied bjwthe additional stimulus derived fiom the weight 
of falling water. It is thus that patients suffering from 
active irritation commence with the dnpping sheet, and, 
irritation being subdued, and better re action msured, end 
with the douche. Between these the shallow bath forms 
a very useful and widcly-a])plicable medium, patients are 
longer in that stage of clironic disorder m which thev can 
bear the shallow bath, than in tiiose stages in which the 
dripping sheet is sufficient, or the douche too powerful. 

From the sitting position in wdiich the patient is placed, 
the feet and hips are necessarily more cooled and power- 
fiilly acte-d upon by the water than the other parts of the 
body. After the bath the detennination of blood is greatest 
to the lower extremities, and the great nervous centres 
of the*brain and digestive organs are relieved by their 
sympathy with these parts, lly the general ablution and 
rubbmg, a chill is prevented, and the circulation ciiuahzed 
on the whole surface of the body. 

When used alone, it is simply for the purpose of main¬ 
taining vigorous circulation on the surface, and the best 
time for taking it is on getting out of bed in the morning. 

Employed after the envelopment in the wet sheet, it 
operates by indirecJtly fixing the circulation on the external 
skin. The wet sheet has the property of etiualizing the 
circulation of blood, when it is congested on the mucous 
membrane, or in any internal part, and an imreased 
quantity of blood flows towards the skin. But as the 
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warm vapour, which has been for some time surrounding 
the body when enveloped in the sheet renders the skin 
soft and sensitive, it becomes necessary to obviate this by 
stimulating the skin witlrw'uter, and inducing a slight 
shock, the secondary ctf’ect of which shall be to send a 
rushing tide of blood to the surface, and render it inde¬ 
pendent of the external atmosphere. Thus the blood is 
first of all gently drawn to the surface, by the soothing 
and gradual action of the wet sheet tmd the vaporous 
warmth that is generated, the skin at the same time being 
rendered sensitive, taking ailvantage of ’whicli sensitive¬ 
ness, you, in the second place, l*y fruition in the sliallow 
bath, cause a rush of blood to the skin; and by repeating 
this double process day aftei day, a healthy and equable 
circidatioii is induced throughout the bo(ly; the blood 
being at length i)crmaneutly fixed in prooca- quantity in 
the skin, at the expense of the morbid excess which 
existed heretofore in the diseased internal part The more 
intense and great fixature of blood in internal paints is, the 
more frequently tins process requires to be repeated and 
the longer continued. In some acute inflammations, indeed 
■—as of the lungs or brain—Inctiou in the shallow bath 
reqim'os in some cases to be persevered in for a length of 
tune, after using quickly repeated wet sheets. 

The temperature of iho shallow bath, after one wet 
sheet, will be regulated by the considerations that have 
been noted when spcakmg of the wet sheet itself. 

An a sequel to the sim/iit y proemy the shallow hath 
is employed to obviate tlic relaxation of the skm which 
would infallibly ensue, were that surface merely dried after 
the outpouring of sweat by its blood-vessels. To these last 
the cold acts as a grateful and beneficial tonic and' stimu¬ 
lant; hut the seconilary eficct is still to fix a good quantity 
of blood on the exterior. The duration of the bath after 
sweating, varies from two to eight or ten minutes. The 
teinperaturo, as a general rule, is always cold; the frame 
tliat is suited for sweating being in most cases able to bear 
the common temperature of water. 

For the purjioses aimed at in using ablution and friction 
after the imeet or blankets, the shallow bath is in almost 
every particular preferable to the plunge bath. The 
^plentiful friction produces an equally great and fixed cir- 
culatien of blood in tlie skin; whilst the shock of the water 
^ being more gradually applied, no risk is to be apprehended 
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of t]ie brain suflFerin^ from the sudden and violent revul¬ 
sion which accompanies the jilunging up to the throat in 
cold water, the skm still glowing with heat. A physician 
should well examine his patient’s powers, and be well cer 
tided of the integrity anil stren^h of his brain circulation, 
before he orders the plunge bath. 

^ The temperature of the shallow bath is reflated en¬ 
tirely *by the patient’s organic energy. It is of the greatest 
importance to ascertain this ; for, to a person with good 
re-aetivc p(»wer, too warm, a shallow' bath will prove a 
cooling and miserable process, and will bo folioW'ed by 
flabby, clammy, and pale #ldn , whilst, if it be applied too 
cold to a very debilitated patient, the same results will 
follow, but m consequence of a more direct process. In 
the former case, the blood-vessels of the skin, not liaving 
received sntticif nt stimulus, cannot re-act sulHcmiitly, and 
therefore receive and retain very little blood; in the latter 
case they have received too much stimulus, have thrown 
their bh>nd too vehemently on the mtcnial organs, which, 
from feebleness, are unable to send it back again to the 
skin. Israel itioners of tlie water cure should certainly 
refer to these considerations of organic energy in regu¬ 
lating tlio temperature of the shallow bath ; but to hear 
some piactitioners of dmg medi\jatiou, one would imagine 
that in no case should a temperature under the boiling 
point l)e applied to the human body ; whereas, it they 
would take the trouble to learn by cxiiericncc, rather than 
a.ssert in })rcjudice and ignorance, they would find that 
the body, even in a weak state, is callable of re-acting on 
a much lower temperature than even ignorance or preju- 
judice world imagine i and they are generally very imagina¬ 
tive too* Hut it is, on the whole, better, m cases of 
bloodlessness and emaciation, to begin at about 70'’ or 75°, 
and gradually reduce the degrees as we may fmd neces¬ 
sary. The refieatcd shocks of renew'ed w'atcr in the 

* Thus two npotliocaries swore, the other dav, at a coroner’s inquest, 
that water at 85“ Fahrenheit would cause fatal congestion, and spoke 
of watei at that temperature as a cM bath, They did not swear that 
they had seen it produce such a result, only to their behe/lb&t it would: 
hut what is their belief worth without experience ? Not so much even 
as that of the laceinan. who passed himscU off for a doctor and admi¬ 
nistered the hath, though accused of manslaughter for so doing. If * 
they had consulted medical writers on the subject, they wouM f^her 
have found that 85° Fahrenheit constitutes a (ej)id bath. 
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Rponging and splaslimg, added to the abundant friction 
tuat should be employed, render complete re-action attain¬ 
able at that temjxjrature at the commencement of even 
noiany extreme csises of ilie above kind. 

Another mode of graduating the shock and modifying 
the bsith to weakly persons, is by having water at 80® or 
85®, and washing the body with it first of all, and then 
gradually adding cold water, so as to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture to 65® or 60°. A very bearalile amount of stimidus 
is also giving by washing the patient in water at 80°, and 
then pouring cold water over the head and shoulders. To 
many this is more refreshing than either 80° or 50° alon(' 
would be. 


§ 7. THE SPINAL WASHING » 

This is a process of my own introduction , and, although 
I had been tor some time employing it at the datv of the 
first edition of this work, 1 did not consider my observa¬ 
tion of it sufl&cicntly matured to Bjicak of^t m a published 
fonn It is practised^thus .—The patient sits on a board 
placed across the lower cn<l of a shallow or sitz bath, with 
nis back turned towards^the bath. The bath attendant 
then dips a towel into a large can of cold water, and rubs 
it up and down the length ol the spine, not waiting until it 
is warmed by the patient’s body, W constantly changing 
the water in the towel, so as to«cnew the shock of the cold 
as often as possible This is continued toi fiom three to 
ten minutes. 

The operation of this application will bo snfiiciently 
obvious irom what has preceded. It stimulates 15y the 
constant!}' renewed cold, and the re action is so great as 
sometimes to amount to a sensation of burning along the 
track of tlic spine. Applied too, as it is, immediately over 
a great nervous centre, it has a more direct and powerful 
action on the nerves of locomotion and sensation, proceed¬ 
ing thence over the whole frame. By virtue of this, it 
clears the head, when it is confused, pained, or lethargic; 
it gives alacrity to the limbs, and spreads over the slan a 
sense of comlorfc which is due to the stimulus propagated 
along its nerves. Further, by the sympathy with the 
organic* nerves it expels flatus from ^he stomach and 
intestines, and occasionally acts as a very speedy aperient. 
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In all this agency it imitates, at a distance, the douche, as 
•will be seen; and I have accordingly found it useful as a 
preliminary of, and introduction to the former, in persons 
in whom it was esi^eoially necessary to be cautious in the 
gradation of stimulus to be applied. There are even some^ 
for whom this particular process served everj^ purpose of 
the dDilche ; so sensitive and feeble were their systems. 

Precautions arc required, however. In cases of irritable 
spine, the nicest adjustment of the temperature of the 
water employed is necessary. If it be too cold it will 
induce headache, spine ache, or even spasm of some of the 
muscles of the arms or r!bs. The same is apt to ensue if 
applied too long, or too nearly to the skull. In very deli¬ 
cate iKirsoiis, I generally begin by using it only to the 
lower two-thirds of the spine; gradually extending it 
upwards, and N^ith that extension prolonging the duration 
of the bath and lowering the temperature of the water. 
Persons who (aunot bear the cold of the sitz bath, re-act 
well upffU this process; and its effects are somewhat 
similar. It is for the most part applied twice in the day. 
The duration which is most tolerable to the majonty of 
patients is five minutes. A good amount of dry friction 
shoiihi follow it. 

The several states to which thft spinal washing is appli¬ 
cable, are nervous headache, congestion of the brain which 
arises from mental causes, hysterical palsy, dyspepsia with 
flatulence, constipation of tjje bowels, scanty and deficient 
menstruation, and chronic spinal irritation. My experience 
marks it as a most useful addition to the forms of water 
applications, as it affords aid to the gradation of the water- 
treatn^mt in delicate persons; a thing which is much 
wantea. It is a great desideratum to have the means of 
increasing the power of the agents in exact uniformity Avith 
the augmenting powers of the patient. 


§ 6. THE DOUCHE. 

Under the head of “Shallow Bath,” I have referred to 
the stimulus afforded to the nerves of the skin by the 
repotitioi^of the shock in the acts of affusion and faction, 
and also to the withdrawal of heat by the frequent chanmng 
of the water in those acts. The whole result of the shanow 

0 n 
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bath thus applied is a re action towards the surface, and 
of tlie pulse, in proportion with the temperatiu*e of the 
water and the duration of the bath and friction; the 
colder the water and the longer the friction, the greater 
the re-action—always supposing that th(‘ body is in toler¬ 
able organic stren^h. But all tliis is a slow process 
compared with the douche, to wJiich it has a close resem¬ 
blance, save in degree. In the douche, the stimulus aflbrde<l 
by the repeated dianges of water is very niucli greater, for 
the water is pouring incessantly upon the body, and there 
fore IS incessantly changing. By this too, a great amount 
of heat is withdra-vra from the ourlace. And instead of 
the friction of the luuid employed m the shallow bath, there 
is the stimulus imparted by the weiglit of a column of 
water falling eighteen or twenty icet, and varying fpim 
one inch to two inches and a lialf m (liama^er.* Besides 
this, the water is made to fall upon the back and alonj^ the 
course of the spinal cord, when it is used for prciduemg a 
constitutional cliaiige ; although it is also applicable as a 
topicjil remedy. The whole result then, of this incessant 
change of water, of this withdrawal of heat from the sur¬ 
face, of this weight of falling water upon a sensitive part 
of the body and along the course of the spinal cord, is to 
bring oil an immediate aiyl great re-action of the nerves ot 
organic and animal life, and coiisciiucntly of the ciiculatioii. 
Alter a shallow bath, this re-action is only obtained after 
more or less exercise, and is by no means to the same 
extent; but after the douche? the pulse is immediately 
quickened, the nervous system roused and excited, anil 
the'skin reddened and warmed. Hence it is oiic of the 
remedies only applicable to those who either hegm the 
water-treatment with a tolerable amount of vital ^ergy, 
or at the latter end of the treatment, when, by means of 
the other processes, they have ac(]uired it. Applied 
moderately and for a short time, it is tonic to the brain 
and .stomach, and derivative to the skin; continued for a 
long time and for weeks in succession, it goes further, and 
aids in rousing that cxinstitutional tumult which terminates 
in a crisis of some kind, 

A mode of moderating the application of the douche is 
to stand under it in such a maunci that it ^all not fall it 

* I employ douches at Malvcm of the several diameters of one inch, 
two inches, and two inches and a half, the fall being twenty feet 
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right angles to the spinc^ but in a slanting manner. For 
this purpose it is sufficient to stoop but little. As the 
(‘fipability of bearing its full force increases, the angle of 
the contact may be made less acute by stooping more. As 
the chief thmg to be feared in administering the douche 
is the effect on the brain and heart, I constantly tell my 
l)aticnt«,.m whom there is a possibility of such effect, to 
allow the column to fall only on the lower half or two- 
thirds of the spinal column; and I find many able to bear 
this who would be injured by its fall on the portion of 
si>inc near the hca<l, or opposite the chest. 

The douclie is a powerful auxiliary to the general treat¬ 
ment, but its use requires great discretion—a careful 
inquiry into the state of the constitution of the patient, 
and a knowledge of tlie pathological state he may be 
labounng unde!. It puts whole system into a state 
of activity and excitement, forcing the blood to the sur¬ 
face, acting on the stomach and ]»owels, and incTcasiiig 
the activity of all tlic functions Wlien used at tlie proper 
time, it forwards the ciisis that the system may be pre¬ 
paring. 

It is never applicable as long as any amount of local 
irritation exists: and to ascertain the exact point at wliich, 
such irritation being about to (aSlse, the system requires 
to be stimulated and aided in its efforts to throw it on the 
exterior, some tact and experience are required. If a 
patient be scut under the j}ouehe in w^hom there is an 
inflammatory condition of the stomach, for instance, this 
will certainly be exasiieratcd, and the head will simul¬ 
taneously suffer. For, as the shock of the falling water is 
first ini )ressca upon the extremities of the nerves which 
proceed directly from the brain, it is conveyed immediately 
to the latter organ, which, sympathizing strongly at all 
times (and esi)ecially in the supposed case) with the 
stomach, transmits to the inflamed dige^stive organ the 
shock itself received from the skin; and thus brain and 
stomach are thrown into disorder at once, and headache, 
tremblings of the legs, somnolence, and sometimes nausea, 
are induced. 

For the same reason the douche is inapplicable in cases 
of apoplectic fulness of tiie head, though not always so in 
congestive or atonic fulness of that organ. And gre^t care 
is r^uisite in determining wMch of these states pre¬ 
dominates. In pure congestion of the brain, unaccom- 
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pailied by any inflammatory condition of the dif^estive 
cana], well-rotated doucliing is of the first benefit, and 
will prevent the palsy of the limbs which more or less 
extensively follows if it be left to itself. Whereas the 
same m apoplectic fulness would in all probability hasten 
a seizure ; and, unfortunately, such has been the result in 
some establishments where the advice of competent irfedical 
men has been dispensed with. 

So also when that species of indigestion is present, in 
which the ncr^^es of the entire abdomen have lost their 
ixiwer of controlling the circuli^ion there, and now the 
liver, now the stomach, and again the bowels, are the seate 
of transitory inflammations, and tho constant sjonptom is 
an irritated or dejiressed state of miml, the douche is 
rarely applicable, or requires to be used vith reference to 
the passing condition as shown by the pulSP, tongue, &c.; 
it may thus be beneficial to-day, and injurious to-morrow, 
and the physician must exercise his attention and dis¬ 
crimination accordingly. Such cases are but too frequently 
those which come for assistance from the water cure, after 
seeking it for a long time in vam from other plans of 
treatment. 

(>n the other hand, the douche is highly beneficial, and 
may be freely cmiiloyed >fhcn, 1^ fomentations, wet-sheet 
ing, and sitz baths, &c., local inflammations of the mucous 
membranes of the digestive or urinary canals have been 
subdued, and the to?uc cficct^ of the treatment alone are 
required This is the reason why it is so seldom used in 
the outset of the treatment ; for the inflammatory .elates in 
question form the basis of the great majority of diseases 
that arc presented to the water cure. • 

Again, when tlie malady of the solid organs of digestion 
—the liver, spleen, and sweetbread—consists in a slumsh 
retention of blood in their substance, which impedes their 
function, and thus generates slowness and imperfection 
digestion, torpid bowels, &c., the state, in short, to wh^ 
the term “obstruction” is commonly applied; in such cases 
a stimulus applied to tho extremities of the nerves, and 
transmitted through the whole nervous system, rousing the 
circulation, is what is wanted, and is well supplied by the 
douche. 

Wh^ a similar slate of obstruction” exists, and has 
existed for a long time in some portion of the brain or 
spinal cord, maintaining a state of palsy, of more or fewer 
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of the voluntary ranscles; in palsy of some years’ standing, 
and when the appetite and digestion are good; this appli¬ 
cation of the douche is of the first consequence. But, as 
before exjilained, there must be no local internal inliam- 
mation. 

When more or fewer of the limbs have been stiffened 
by^hl rheumatism or gout, and the chronic inflammation 
and derangement of the digestive organs, which first caused 
this lamentable state, have been subdued in a great degree, 
or entirely, the douche plays a tiowerful part in repro¬ 
ducing that action of tlie^ joints themselves, which affords 
the natural lubricating fluid in them, as well as rousing 
that action in the nervous system which enables the 
muscles of the limbs to resume their function, and thus 
.assist in gotti^ tiie joints into play again. Here, too, the 
internal mfliimmation must be first of all got rid of; in 
every ca^c tins is a dne (ju&> non. 

In patients who—from the devastating effects of mer¬ 
curial o!- iodine courses- have that iiortion of the nervous 
system which regulates the circulation and secretion 
shattered, and the fimetionsof c^ir|rcs/ionand blood-making 
arc rendered vicious, and the blood therefore impure and 
unfit b) nourish the body in a healthy manner, the douche, 
by powerfully rousing the flagging nerves in question, 
and thus enusing improved circulation and digestion, is 
essential; in conjunction, however, with other appropriate 
parts of the water-treatmeiil. 

Such is a very brief outline of the conditions of body 
which require, or are opposed to, the employment of this 
powerful agent of the water cure. Circumstances of the 
puls( •the nervous energy, and of the skin, may and do, 
from time to time, arise m the course of a general malady, 
which call upon the practitioner to use the douche for a 
few days and then stop: but it is impossible to detail those 
circumstances in any book, however extended; medical 
precision and tact, combined with experience, alone can 
appreciate them. 

The local application of the douche also requires con¬ 
sideration. The particular phase of the disorder in the 
part should be ascertained, and the quantity of douching 
well adapted; otherwise the chances are, that an inflam¬ 
mation almost extinct may be roused into activity. •! have 
seen this happen in the knee of one of those clever persons 
who fancy that, because the remedy is plain water, and is 
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not written in Latin, every one is a good judge of its appli 
cation; he vigorously douched a joint from which all pain 
and swelling had gone, and in which stiffness only re¬ 
mained ; the inflammation, pain, and swellmg reappeared, 
and he was ill with it for many weeks. Moreover, the 
douche is a part of an entire treatment, and cannot be 
applied locally with benefit unless the viscera have been 
reduced in thou irritation; all the douching in the world 
will not cure a chronically-diseased elbow dr shynlder, if 
the stomach and liver secrete morbidly. The ordinary 
rule is, to apply it on the back t^nd spine for a given time, 
so as to aflect the whole body, and then to use it for a 
period to any part of the body which may require it. 


§ 9. THE SWEATING PKOCESS. 4 

In tliis process, the excitation of the whole nen^ous 
system, and of the circulation, is produced hy accumulated 
hat applied to the surface; and althougli in this it differs 
from the douche, whicli excites by the incessant application 
of com/, tlic result u])on the functions m question is pretty 
nearly the same. The* douche, however, implies the 
greater amount of visceral energy, since the excitement is 
a re-action on the immense and rjqml withdrawal of heat 
from the surface, and on the nnHrect stimulus thus afforded, 
but in tlie sweating process, the direct stimulus of heat is 
applied to that surface, excites and irritates the nerves of 
the skin, that excitement and irritation are conveyed 
sympathy to the brain and viscera,, and both theniabour 
to drive blood towards the skin sufticient to force and 
supply a copious perspiration. By virtue of this exciting 
action, the sweating process is rightly esteemed one of the 
most effectual means of rousing torjiid and obsim^d 
viscera into activity, b^ throwing an immense amount of 
irritatiim on the exterior surface, and thus leaving their 
function in better state to be enacted. Hence it is espe¬ 
cially usefid in the turgid and congested conditions of the 
hveVj whether those induce indigestion with jaunmC6Ml 
.skill, or gout^ or rheumatism^ or dropsy; in all these it 
acts rousing the circulation, calling a great amount of 
olood and excitement to the surface, and thus producing 
derivation in favour of the obstructed viscus. How the 
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relief of this diminishes the symptoms which constitute 
the diseases in question, will be seen under those parti¬ 
cular lieads. 

Patients who come to try the water cure have generally 
lieen told by their previous medical advisers that “ they 
may try the sweating iirocess, but upon no account the 
wet-sheet packing.” This has happened so often, that it 
has ceased to mnuse or astonish me, by the ignorance of 
physiology displayed in it. The truth is, that if there l>e 
one process of the water cure more easily abused, and 
therefore more daiigerou^ than another, it is the sweating 
process. Compared witiT the wet-sheet packing, it is a 
hazardous remedy, for it excites and taxes the nervous and 
circulating systems in an extraordinary manner, whercas 
the wot sheet soothes them m an equally extraordinary 
manner j and*i appielicnd that the patients who require 
soothin£are inliintely more numerous than those who can 
hear to ne exeited in the head and about the heart Ac- 
coi*din^y, the sweating is to be avoided whenever there is 
active irritation of the viscera or feverish symptoms of tlic 
skin, pulse, mouth, &c;. Thus, it is improper in cold and 
influenza* it aggravates them, whilst the wet sheet is 
rapidly beneficial. 

In most eases where there is*a determination of blood 
to the Leiul, or where there is reason to suspect the 
existence of chronic disease in the brain, the sweating must 
be pnKitised with very great care and discrimination. 
Where tliere is extensive chronic inflammation in the 
digestive mucous membrane—in some cases of hjmo- 
chondriasis, iiritability of the heart, nervous debility, &c., 
this f icess must be dcfon*ed, or not used at all Where 
these. contra indications do not exist, and the sweating 
still produces a loss of flesh, or an increased state of irri¬ 
tability—when tlie patient does not feel well, and obtain 
full reaction after the bath—in such cases it is advisable to 
discontinue it. 

With the repetition of this process, great changes take 
place; at first, tlie perspiration is small in quantity, cl^ 
m its nature, and difficult to he produced j as the patient 
advances, it becomes more ijrofuse, and impregnated with 
the most disagreeable odours—viscid and glutinous—of 
a dark yellow and even brown colour, and sour, fetid, &c,, 
in its smell. When those morbid phenomena appear, the 
perspiration may be considered of a critical nature. As a 
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general rule, where there is no evident reason why this 
process should not be used, sweating, follovted by the cold 
bath, is not debilitating; what is lost in one way is re¬ 
paired in another. The appetite is so much increased, and 
the functions of the skin and digestive organs so improved, 
that the loss of a little fluid by sweating has only a salutary 
eftect. Fat is replaced by hanl elastic; flesh, and languor 
and debility give way to a state of cheerfulness and 
activity. 

It is necessiiry to bear in mind, that it is not the mere 
pouring out of sweat that relieves or cures disciise. What 
18 desired to be done bi^ the sweating process is, to rouse 
the system to those ettbrts of cure whicdi constitute the 
peculiarity of treatment by tlie water cure. The sweat 
poured out is only an indication tliat these efforts have 
been made j in the same sense that the cT’sis is only an 
indication of similar clforts on a more continuous scale. 
Hence, if we find tliat the process taxes the 'patient’s 
powers, and especially his hcacl, it is proper, for the first 
time or two, to take him out of the blankets and use the 
bath, when a considerable heat has accumulated in the 
skin, and before any sweat has flowed. In this manner 
we are enabled to coowp, as it were, the skin into sweating, 
without exciting the brap; and nerves in a hannful way; 
for after a few trials of this kind, the skin opens and gives 
out its fluid, without any injurious straining of the 
system. 

Another way to counteract the headache which some¬ 
times attend sweating, is to place a towel, well wrung out 
of cold water, over the stomach and bowels, and then envelop 
the p3,rient for the process. A brisk walk, or a light jneal, 
taken two or three nours previously, ofttimes, too. curtails 
the process; but it is generally better to obtain tiie‘sweat 
without those aids ; it is then more entirely the work of 
tlm*;]^ystem; there is less of forcing in it; it is more 
mktral, and therefore more beneficial. 

The usual water cure mode of inducing perspiration is 
by accumulated blankets tightly bound round tlie patient. 
I confess to have been strongly prejudiced in favour of 
this mode and against any other, from a belief that the 
general excitement of the system, as shown in quickened 
pulse, &C., and which it is so essential to produce, could 
only betfoused by the gradual accumulation of the body’s 
own heat in the coverings alluded to. I have sub^ 
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quently had occasion to throw aside this prejudice, in 
consequence of having ascertained, by repeated expert 
ments, that a hot-air bath (from which, however, the head 
is carefully excluded) causes all these phenomena of ner¬ 
vous and circulatory excitement in equal degree, the pulse, 
in both cases, rising from twenty to thirty beats in the 
minute, until the breaking out of jicrspiration. And not a 
smairadvantagc of this air bath is, that it occupies from 
thirty to forty-five minutes, whilst the blanket-packing is 
a business of from three to five hours. Still, the head is 
taxed in both , and it is therefore sometimes advisable, 
as already stated, to begin liy simply heating the patient in 
blankets, imd by degrees advancing to the full perspiration. 
Where it is desirable to actually purge the skin, as in 
clmUcy gont^ in old and sometimes in dropsi/, 

the air bath hiis the decided advantage of causing and 
keeping up a more profuse sweat. On the other hand, 
when wo ^inly desire the sweat as an evidence of excitc/- 
ment, and the warmth of weather curtails the blanket 
process, it may be as well to employ it. 

But this hot-air bath, with the exclusion of the head, is 
a very difterent thing from sweating, as has been done, in 
rooms heated to 15Cr of Fahrenheit, the iKitient lyreaihwg 
air at that degree of tempeKituio.* 

The inhalation of hot and diy air is in every way dele¬ 
terious. It carries off all the moisture that ought to 
lubricate the windpipe and air-passages of the lungs, and 
thus renders the mucous liifings of those parts especially 
sensitive. Not only so, the immediate contact of the 
stimulating atmosphcie with the sensitive lining of the 
air tul^ war never intended by nature, and the mucus is 
pourt- out for protection from such contact. Accordingly, 
this hot dry air, by abstracting the moisture, tends to 
produce cough and sense of stricture about the chest 
This was the leading objection to the use of Arnott’s stove 
in chambers, as all may remember; and it was a very 
valid one. 

But, further, it is in complete opposition to the prin¬ 
ciples of the water euro to irihale heated air at all. 
lightly proceeding on the doctrine, that the blood is to 
be rendered healthy, so as to permit the body to work its 
own restoration, the admission of j^ure cool ^ into the 
lungs, for the purpose of oxygenizing that fluid, is •above 
all essential Now hot air, being rarefied, does not con- 
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tain one-lialf the oxygon that cold air does, and the blood 
consequently loses just by one-half its vivifying and 
strengthening agency; the dark blood from the veins 
is not sutKcicntly changed by tlie air, and a blood unfit 
for the purjioscs of life is allowed to flow through the 
body, and especially in the brain, where it congests, and 

f irouuces the tense headache that attends the inhalation of 
lot air. The consequence of all which infallibly is, that 
when rheumatism, and one or two other complaints, arc 
TvVmvexi by this hot-air sweating (and they have been so 
relieved), their return may be relied upon; nc cure has 
been eftected, because the vei^ first prmciiJe of cure— 
the formation of a healthy, rich blood, to enable the borb- 
to effect its own restoration—has been sinned against. 
It is one of the abuses of the water cure that ought to be 
<leprccated by all who understand that etire and wish it 
success. 

All Cftseutial seijuence to the sweating proces'fe is a cohl 
bath, either the shallow' bath, or the plunge ol douche. 
The ol)jpet is to restore to the skin the tone which it has 
lost, for the time, by the direct apidication of heat, and by 
the excessive play of its function m sweating. The water 
should therefore always be cold, and for another reason. 
It is desiiable to inakeian impression on the centres of 
the nervous system, in those maladies m which the 
sweating pro('.css is proper, and this is most cftectually 
made by the impression of cohl on the skin at the moment 
when it liolds an immense a*mount of heat, find is ready 
to transmit quickly and precisely the stimulus of the cold , 
the brain, meanwhile, having lieen put into a position to 
receive and readily re-act upon any such impressioTkon the 
extremities of the nerves of the skin. Tlie result of the 
impression and re-actioii is an amount of light and exlii- 
larating feeling, that cannot fail to act favourably uiion 
the parent miscliief, and at the same time, a symntmn 
of its relief. In old standing paUy^ I have cmjjloyea the 
douche after the sweating -with much benefit; it is much 
more effectual than the plunge baths, the action of which 
is not so striking as might be expected. 

1 wiU not stay to answer the very old and long explod^ 
objection to the application of cold water when the skin 
is ilamp with ;^rspii»tion, procured in a 'paanve state pf 
the bMy. Old ladies of both sexes, who nave never seen 
it employed, hold by the danger and dcstru«Stion that 
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attend it; but tlieir ojunion may bo profitably exchanged 
for that of persons who, like myself, sec it done every day 
•with no paitielc of danger, and with considerable benefit. 
The hot, comfortable blankets in which such old lailies 
reioice require, as I have said, more care in administration 
than the cold bath which follows them. 


^ 10. FOOT AND HAND BATHS, AND MINOS ABLUTIONS 

AND ^RICTIONS. 

Whilst the preceding processes of the water-treatment 
ha're been mourned over as most dangerous, foot baths and 
hand baths have been ridiculed as most inert Practical 
investigation, Ifiowcvcr, sets aside this objection ; one 
instance jn which a cold foot bath has relieved a nervous 
headache or toothache, or in which it has warmed the feet, 
is wortn*a thousand assertions about the absunlity <»f such 
a remedy ignorant experience. Besides, pliysio- 
logical facts are in favour of its power in acting sympa 
thetically on tlie function of the brain and spinal cord, and, 
through*^them, on the viscicra. Tlie feet and hands, the 
soles and palms especially, confam an accumulation of 
animal nerves and of blood-vessels which is not equalM 
by any portion of the exterior of the body. Tliis is neces¬ 
sary to them Jis the organs touch and prehension, and 
of station anil walking. In these characters a verj^ large 
quantity of animal nervous matter is essential to them, in 
order to bind them by the closest sympathies witli the 
great tentrca of thought and volition, so that their appli¬ 
cations and movements may be accurately directed by the 
mind. Diseas® shows this close sympathy, in no part of 
the body does pat?i appear in more exquisite form than in 
the maladies of the feet and hands—witness ff 07 it and whit¬ 
low. Lock-jaw, an evidence of the most intense irritation 
of the brain and spinal cord, is more frequently induced 
by wounds of the feet and hands, particularly the former, 
than by those of any other part of the frame. The least 
ticklesomo persons prove exceedingly so when the opera¬ 
tion is performed on the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands. When the brain is oppressetl, and stupor 
overcome it, to what part are stimulating remedies applied 
for the purpose of relieving its circulation, after all other 
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applications have failed! To the congeries of animal 
nems in the sole of the foot. When the brain is faint, 
where are reviving remedies more effectually applied! 
To the congeries of animal nerves in the palms of the 
hands. 

These considerations arc wortli recalling, when the 
efficacy of foot and hand baths is in question. Tliey ai<l 
the numberless facts which attest the power of those 
remedies in relieving a variety of nervous conditions— 
pain, lassitude, fidgets, &c.—^wliicli show an irregular or 
congested state of the circulation in the brain and spinal 
conL But inasmuch as they rcuicdy the circulation m those 
animal nervous centres, they also act upon the ganglionic 
nervous centre in the digestive organs; and it is found 
accordingly that flatulence, nausea, sinking, gnawing, and 
other morbid sensations a)»out the stoinacJ;t are materially 
relieved by foot and hand baths. And with this double 
lelief, freshness and alacrity are imparte<i to the frame 
genei^ly. By this beneficial operation, they rcssist the 
more general means of the water cure, although tlicmselvcs 
only palliative of jiarticular symptoms. Yet how necessary 
IS this subjection of smaller symptoms in the course of 
chronic disease! Sometimes they are couj>s (Tepingle^ 
which exasperate the hading imllady into an incurable 
inveteracy. 

The shock and friction of the feet and hands in these 
baths has, for a secondary result, the attraction and 
retention in those parts of a'^eat quantity of blood, and, 
cxinscquently, of increased temperature there. In fact, a 
cold foot bath of twelve or fifteen minutes, followed by a 
walk of half an hour, is the most certain way to w^m the 
feet that can be devised: just as, per contra^ the most 
certain way to insure cof,d feet is to soak them in hot 
water. The same applies to the hands. When the patient 
is in condition to take it, a walk is necessary to obtain the 
circulating re action alluded to. When he is not, and the 
action of a foot bath is desirable, I usually order some 
mustard flour to be added to the cold water, and prolonged 
dry friction with rough towels or brushes to succeed the 
bath; this seldom fails to cause re-action and warmth. In 
either case, the warmth remains for several hours. Very 
frdmently 1 have heard persons say they have not known 
feet since they began to take cold foot baths. 

^It is necessary to bear in mind that the water should 
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not be deeper than the feet. The objert is to gradually 
warm the water, and thus render the re-action gradual and 
l)ermanent; and this would not happen with too large a 
quantity. A small quantity of snow nibbed upon a frost¬ 
bitten part will gradually restore it, when a large quantity 
oi’ ice, or, on the other hand, boiling water, would annihi¬ 
late idtulity at once. It is preferable that the feet should 
be nibbed by an attendant, and not against each otlier, 
especiaUy in nervous and debilitated pcisons, in whom the 
exertion would bo likely to mar any good to be anticipated 
from the re-action. 


Partial ablutions and frictions are beneficially employed 
on other parts of the body against inilividual symptoms. 
The head-balh 4s an instance: when the bram is wearied 
and the whole body fatigued, it is most reviving to keep 
the back 6f the head up to the ears in cold water for five 
or eight ?amutes. Beyond this I have not found, from 
this topical bath, any of the astounding results that have 
been attributed to it by some wntciA Where there is 
the smallest tendency of blood to the head, it, at least, 
docs as much harm by the strictly horizontal j)OSition it 
requires, as it can do good by the «bstraction of heat from 
the scalp. 

In local spasmodic pains continued friction with tlie 
hand and constantly renewed cold water is very elFcctual; 
a cloth frequently dipped in* the water will do, but on the 
whole the hand is better—why, it may be hard to say. 
In this way I have put an end to sudden and severe 
7)euraf'tic paijis of the knees and shoulders; and even to 
bad Turvom headache^ by fric*tions on tJie nape of the 
neck. I have relieved a spamwdic state of the urethra 
by friction and ablution of the loins and downw^ards, where 
the nerves going to the urinary organs are given off by 
the spine. 

In relaxed sm^e throaty relief will be found from pourii^ 
a stream of cold water on the na]^ of the neck, and letting 
it run over to the front of the throat, the patient holding 
his head over a basin. This should be continued for three 
or four minutes; wet friction should then be used for eight 
or ten minutes; and the whole process repeated twice or 
thrice a day. • 
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§ 11. WATER DEINKING. 

All the preceding details of tlic water cure effect a 
chaji^ in the nervous energy of the body, and m the 
dutrilmtiou of its bl<»od. Wc now come to those detads 
which more immediately operate in changing the quality 
of the blood ; and these are water drinking, tood, air, and 
exercise. 

1 have already (page ;^5J) givem my reasons for 
repudiating the mdiscnmmatc prescription of lai go water 
drinking in the cure of chronic sHsease. A great number 
of cases—of wrvousnm, for instaucc—dcpend on irregular 
ilistribution of blood alone. In such, lai'gc quantities ot 
water are decidedly injunous—they augment the nervous¬ 
ness tenfold. In anotlnT set of cases—thiso with blood 
tending towards the head - they are decidedly dangerous 
Agtim, when the patient has a very irntable pulse, and is 
constitutionally a person of vivid sensations, lari^c water 
drinking is rarely admi&silde. From three to six tumblers 
daily are the limits in such instances as the above; ml 
that should be taken in very divided quantities, a wine- 
glassful at a time l>eing often as much as is good. In all 
these cases, as well as m some of the uorst instances ut 
nervous indigestion, the gi’eat centre of the nutritive 
nerves is so exquisitely sensitive, that the shock of even 
half a tumbler of cold water upon the stomach is trans¬ 
mitted to the brain, and ther(5 causes giddiness, ('onfusion, 
nervous aching, &c., and this the more certainly the lower 
the temiieraturc of the water. On tins account, I liave 
now ami then raised the water to 55" or 58", wli^n the 
drinking of it was indispensable, until the nerves of the 
stomach became more able to bear the natural temperature; 
and have been consoled for the heresy therein implied by 
the benefit therefrom obtaineiL For, as the external 
remedies derive from the interior to the exterior of the 
body, the stomach becomes less sensitive, and both the 
temperature and the dose may be carefully increaaed. 
This stimulating prepay of cold water taken internally 
sh(^d always be kepi in mind. Most of those who know 
uc^hing, but assert a great deal, about the water cure, say 
water drinking lowers the powers of the body, wmlst 
many <professor8 of the water cure order such extravagant 
Jloses of it as to make one think they consider it a very 
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kveak aj'cnt. Both err in not reO/oa;niziuji the stimulating 
jhanicter alluded to, and which requires due apportion- 
ncut to individual rases. The cold of the water stimulates 
die blood-vessels of the mucous membrane, and expels the 
blood from them. For this reason it is that it is necessary 
bo drink some water after every bath, this last always 
lausinj^ a flow of blood, for the time, towards the internal 
membranes, to remedy which cold water is dnmk, imd 
exercise taken immediately. Indeed, without these precau¬ 
tions, the external processes would fail in half their good 
effect, or bo positively harm till. But if the blood-vessels 
of the mucous membrane ^ire excessively irritable, this 
stimulation by the cold may cause violent reaction in them, 
and thus actually hureim the quantity of blood m them. 
Here, then, is a reason for care in the quantity of cold 
conveyed by th^w^ater to the stomach. Fiuthcr, the cold 
of the water stimulates the extremities of the nerves which 
come lrom»tlie brain and sjimid cord to the musciular coat 
of the stfiiiacli, and convey sensations to and fiom those 
parts. The result of this stimulation is contraction of the 
muscular coat, and thi^ contraction conaittales huiajer, one 
of the welMiiiown consequences of cold water drinking. 
But here, again, if too much cold be apjilied, tliis contrac¬ 
tion will amount to s})asm of the siiiiiach—an event 1 have 
witnessed m not a few instances of jiersons who treated 
themselves by certain water-cure treatises, which record 
the wonderful effects of wonderful imbibitions of cold 
water. * 

Added to the stimulus of cold is the stimulus of wenjMy 
■which so heavy a liquid as water cannot fail to afford, and 
together with ' he weight, the tmlk should be considered. 
It is tiue, tliat absorption of the water speedily takes 
place: but it is 7nore or less speedily^, according to indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities. Very many sufferers from nervous¬ 
ness and nervous indigestion will give marks of very slow 
absorption, by rejecting a portion of the water after an 
hour or more. Absorjition is quickened by exercise; but 
if the patient be distressed by too largo a quantity of 
water taken at once, exercise becomes a painful or impos¬ 
sible thing to him. Between the inordinate stimulation of 
cold and of weight, and of bulk, the stomach distresses, 
and almost paralyzes the brain and seat of the will; 
wherea^ it taken in proper quantity, water is one ctf the 
most effectual sustainers of the animal nervous system 
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and of locomotion: many persons, whom walking before 
breakfast would distress, are enabled to do so with comfoit 
and alacrity by taking small draughts of cold water. Here, 
then, is another reasW for discriminating in the prescrip¬ 
tion of water drinking. 

Supposing the water absorbed and oarriod into the cir¬ 
culating blood, it tlien proves a stimulus to every cajiillary 
blood-vessel in the body. It thus quickens the great 
functions of nutrition, of deposit, and of waste, which arc 
earned on in these minute and mysterious extremities of 
the wondi’ous circulatmg systegi. Quickening tlieir office, 
it also quickens that of their gieat centre—the heart, and 
the pulse becomes more rapid with coiiious water drinking. 
But as a large proportion of tlie capilhirica of the body 
exists in the brain and the spinal cord, tiicir increased 
function in those organs luoves a source of augmented 
nervous iihcnomena, the sensations becoming generally 
more vivid, and the processes of digestion, &c, going on 
in the viscera being felt, which the brain had previously 
failed to recognize. Some excitation of the nervous 
system is unquestionably unavoidable in the course of 
rousing the self-restorative power of the body; but the 
exposition I have briefly offered of the mode in which 
water drinking operates on the nervous and circulating 
systems, may warn persons, as yet uninformed of the 
science of the water cure, from the folly and hazard of 
Iirescribmg or taking the liugo doses of water which were 
at fir.st thought and taught to be essential in all cases of 
disease. 

Still, as I have all along repeated, there are cases of 
torpidi ohstructed function, in which it is both s^^fe and 
necessary to prescribe copious water drinking. In these, 
nothing short of considerable stimulation of the nervous 
and circulating systems by the cold, the bulk, and the 
action in the capillaries imidied by the water, suffices to 
bring into play the conservative power of the body. But 
there is nothing to fear for the head or heart in such 
cases; the functions of both are far too much oppressed 
to be suddenly driven to the other extreme. Yet in no 
ca^e is it desirable to swallow the twenty or thirty tum- 
IjHets before breakfas^ which, we are told, are so delightful 
and refreshing. It is to be hoped they were tnmblerB of 
short'ineasure. 

From what precedes, it is plain that water should be 
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drunk in that state of the stomach which best fits it to 
receive and to transmit its stimulus, as well as to absorb 
it most readily. If the stomach does all these readily, a 
smaller quantity of water produces an equal result with a 
larger quantity in a less favourable condition of stomach. 
When the stomach is emptv, and has been so for several 
hours,., its nervous as well as its absorbent energy has 
accumulated, and the water stimulates, and is absorbed 
^nth alacrity. When the brain has been at rest for several 
hours, it and the whole nervous system are in the best 
state for receiving stimulation from the stomach. Accord¬ 
ingly, these conditions obtaining in both organs in the 
early morning, after sleep, and before breakfast—^that time 
is best fitted for water drinking—the prmcipal portion of 
which should, therefore, be practised then. In other parts 
of the daj*, fo» like reason, water should be fciken three 
or four hours after meals, and immediately after every 
bath or pi'oceRs whatever. Exercise of some sort should 
follow ttivi drinking, in order to promote absorption. If 
very much heated with exercise, the water should be drunk 
very slowly. In most casejs of nncxnis iiuhgestim. a 
tumbler of very cold water, taken in sips an hour and a 
half after a meal, or even earlier, assists the stom^h, 
heated and laded by tlie process of^ligestinn, in its laborious 
function; this is the only exception tliat I am aware of, to 
the rule of drinking with the stomach empty. 

The rubbish which is talked about water drinking causing 
diopsy, thin blood, weak stotnach, &c., is disposed of in the 
Appendix.' 


§ 12. AIB AND EXEJBCISB. 

As in the preceding article, so in this, I am compelled 
to animadvert on the indiscriminate rule, or rather no rule, 
that has been imported into this country. Of air, indeed, 
it may be said, that an invalid cannot have too much, 
provided it be of the right temperature and hygrometric 
quality; seated or zeroising, let him take as much as he 
pleases. But this is not the climate for such happy com¬ 
bination of atmospheric qualities; and to thrust all 
patients alike into all winds that may blow is heroie, but 
may prove hurtful to some of tiiem. Still, anything like 

2 D 
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“ coddling ” should be avoided; patients should have 
abundance of air, and it is only necessary to regulate well 
the outgoings of asthmatic, pulmonaxy, and certain neuro¬ 
pathic persons, who shoula especisUly avoid east and 
south-east winds and night air. The morning air, like the 
morning sun, is the finest in its operation on the nervous 
system, and that system is then in the best position, after 
sleet), to receive its influence. The walk before breakfast 
therefore, the most requisite of any in the day. The 
air of towns is inimical to the cure of chronic disorders, 
except some rare instances of that protean disease, asthma. 
That of hills is the best, becauoe the most dry, and the 
most stimulating; and it thereby eflects the greatest 
changes in the biood. Low situations, and even high 
situations with a clayey, retentive soil, mar very much the 
curative process. 

The air of rooms in which patients under the water cure 
sit, should never, even in wmter, exceed bb'^ or 58": and 
even lower is desirable. That of their bed-roomir should 
be ten or fifteen degrees lower, and, indeed, can scarcely 
be too cold. When the body is w'arm with bed-clothes, 
air at 35" or 38", is much more conducive to sleep than 
that at 65° or 70°, to which temperature some persons 
raise the atmosphere o^ their bed-rooms. Everybody 
(especially the excitable neuropathic) sleeps better m wmter 
than in summer. 

With regard to exercise, it must be regulated entirely 
by the state of the patient’s nervous system, qnd by the 
food he takes and digests. If there be none of that 
nervousness which begets tremulousness of mind and body, 
and if the stomach allows of the digestion of a fair quantity 
of meat and other nutritious articles, the patient might to 
walk a good deal, in order to dissipate the nervous encr^ 
and the aliment. To tell persons to live low, and taxe 
constant exercise, or, on the contrary, to feed them highly, 
and keep them on the sofa, with the view of strengthening 
them (as I have known to he attempted), is an absurdity 
of whicb one would imagine an educated physician inca¬ 
pable. did we not hear sometimes of the injunction to 
“ walk, walk, walk,” being laid indiscriminately upon all 
patients alike. Only consider what parts are drawn upon 
m the act of walking. You bring into play the seat of 
the mil, the brain, and spinal cord; examine^ therefore, 
what is the condition of those parts, whether it be one of 
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iiritatioii and excessive function, or of oppression and 
deficient function; if the former, you most unquestionably 
increase the irritation by exercise of the will in long walk¬ 
ing, just as you would inflame your eyes by prolonged use 
of them; if the latter, you do right to urge the wiU into 
action, in order to overcome the oppression. But when 
you cacoite the brain and spinal cord by walking, you 
excite, by sympathy, the great organic centre at the 
digestive organs; so that it behoves to consider the state 
of those organs, whether it be one of irritation and exces¬ 
sive function, or of opi^ession and deficient function. 
Now, it so happens that tnese conditions of the digestive 
organs correspond with similar states of the brain and 
spmal cord, and that, therefore, the same rule, as regards 
exercise, applies. Thus, m nervous indigestion, it is not 
well to take Itong walks, or great exertion, for stomach 
and brain are acutely sensitive, whilst in congested liver 
torpor p<?rvades botn it and the seat of the will, which 
should tiiereforo be exerted in a strong and prolonged 
manner. Not only so ; exercise wastes the blood and tho 
nervous energy of the frame, and whence is a fresh supply 
to come 1 From the food which the stomach is to digest. 
But if the stomach cannot digest much food 1 Why, then 
you must not waste that which the food and blood supply 
more quickly than they can renew it. And this brings me 
to the proposition with which I started, that the amount 
of exercise must be regulated by the nervous energy, and 
the quantity of food taken* and digested I know it is 
proposed, and in some places acted upon, to walk inces¬ 
santly, ami to employ an immense quantity of the roughest 
portioi of tho water cure, in all cases. Very possibly 
this Buctoeds ; hut I know it cannot succeed without avast 
amount of disagreeables to be borne by the patient; and I 
also know that cure is obtained writh a regulated amount 
of those means, and free from a greater part of the 
disa^eeables. 

With this rule regarding exercise, the practitioner will 
determine whether walking, riding, or driving, lie the 
appropriate form of it, and the amount of each. In the 
{^ond Part, 1 have stated the details of tins matter in 
each malady treated of. It is only necessary to add here, 
that in all cases where the patients limbs are in condition 
to walk at all, more or less of timt exercise should betaken 
after e^h bath; or failing the capability of walking, arti- 
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ficial exercise, in the shape of considerable friction of the 
limbs, should be practised. 


• § 13. DIET. 

Some writers on the water cure have made a boast, that 
no restrictions in diet are required in tliat mode of treat¬ 
ment. There can be no doubt that, in the water cure, the 
appetite and digestive powers augment so raphJly, that at 
an early stage of the treatment food can be taken more 
freely than in other plans of treatment; all the appliances 
have that tendency. But, on the other hand, experience 
gives me no room to doubt that, by appropriate regulation 
of the diet to each case, restoiution is secured m much 
less time, and with much less of that constitutional tumult 
which harsh practice rouses. Accordingly, I have to 
Ibrbid some patients the use of animal food three or four 
(lays in the week, and others for a week together, to some 
I forbid all puddings, even farinaceous, after meat j to 
others, all vegetable matter but broad, &c. All this is 
subject for weekly or evfn daily change; and it is impos¬ 
sible to lay down rules applicable to all cases. Two 
fa(^s I have particularly noticed, that m some instances of 
digestive disorder the stomach tolerates best stimulating 
food, which contains a good Quantity of nutriment in a 
small bulk-“such as meat, bread, beans; and that in 
other instances it is advisable to avoid food of concentrated 
stimulus, and take that which contains smaller amount of 
nutriment in a larger bulk, as is the case witli vegetable 
mattera As a general fact, it may be said that nervom 
disorder of the digestive organs is less tolerant of bulk 
than inflammatory disorder, nothing oppresses a nervous 
dyspeptic so much as a mass of vegetable matter; whilst 
animsu food put into an inilamed stomach, causes local 
pain, and exquisite restlessness and distress generally. 
The practitioner, therefore, has to determine the particular 
state of the digestive organs, and tlien choose between 
nutriment in a small space, which stimulates by its con¬ 
centration, and nutriment spread over a large mass, which 
stimulates by its bulk. Again, as to quantity^ he must be 
especially careful on this head, as on it depends the amount 
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of exercise and of water processes. Here, again, it is idle 
to attempt a general recommendation, except it be that it 
is safer to be under than over the mark. In no part of 
the physician’s otfi(Mi is more acuteness, firmness, and pre¬ 
cision required than in the aflair of diet. Persons who 
would shrink from the utterance of an untmth in all other 
things^ do not scruple to ev^ide and deceive in this, as 
conscious of the extremity of mental feebleness displayed 
in the incapability of resisting the desire which babies and 
brutes gratify without control When in good health and 
strong exercise of body, it matters little as to the kind of 
food which man takes, nof is it desirable to starve ] that 
would place him in the worst condition for resisting the 
causes of disease; but there is some truth in the lines— 

“ Gross not treasures up a wealthy fund 
f). pla^^ues, but more immediate ills 
Alttnd the lean extreme.” 

• 

But whg^ the plagues ” have arrived, it behoves to act 
upon the rule of giving the stomach—the centre and 
sustainci of all plagues—as little to do as possible, com¬ 
patibly with the support of the body and with the amount 
of its exeitious^ and thus afford it the best chance of 
recovering itself; which, as I h've all along said, is the 
only recovery worth obtamiiig 1*^18 rule, then, excludes all 
things that minister rather to the palate than to the body’s 
support; but there are a great many good things among 
those which a patient in thq water cure, and who eats only 
for the sustenance of his organs, may take. To show this, 

I append a list of lawful articles of diet, and I maintain 
that it ou.%l;t to suflSce for all except those to whom 
solo i* > mdi cjusapalato estf who live but to eat, instead 
of eating to livrk But lest things not mentioned should be 
consti lied mto lai/lul| 1 subjoin a list of articles which are < 
unlawful. 

Diet Table for Patients under Water Treatment. 

1. THINGS EERMJTTED. 

SouPs.^Plain beef, mutton, or ch’cken broth, or with 
the addition of carrots, young peas, cauliflower, rice, ver¬ 
micelli, semoule, sago, ptiarl barley, or other farinaceous 
substances, but without other condiments than sdu These 
to de taken only under peculiar drcunutances of sickness. 
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Fish. —^Turbot, soles, cod, haddock, whiting, mullet, 
trout, piko, and perch, simply boiled, and eaten with a 
little plain butter, may be taken occadonally^ 

Meat and Animal PnoDtrcTS.—Beef, mutton, han 
pork, veal, venison, roebuck, hares, fowls, turkeys, 
pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, but not the trail, and, 
mdeed, game of all sorts when not too old, nor too long 
kept; the meat may be roasted, broiled, or stewed in ite 
own gravy, with a few carrots, turnips, or i>otatoes; further, 
good fresh butter, mild and tender cheese occasionally, and 
fresh curds. 

Vegetables and Roots^— Asparagus, artichokes, 
spinach, cauliflower, young cabbage, sea-kale, French 
beans, young peas, tender beans (but not the skins), carroty 
mild turnips, parsnips, beet-root, potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
with gravy or milk, but without cheese, u 
Condiments.— The only condiments are salt, sugar, 
vinegar, and lemon juice. The two latter, with young 
meats, chicken, and flsh only. « 

Sweets and Feuits.— rlain puddings of milk with 
eggs, flour, bread, rice, vermicelli, macaroni, semoule, sago, 
arrow-root, or other farinaceous substances, eaten with 
butter, or sugar, or the truit of pies or puddings; to some, 
ices; further, well ripened pears, grapes, raspberries, 
gooseberries, strawberries, oranges, and even apneots, 
peaches aud nectarines occasionally, remembering always 
to reject the skin and fibrous parts. 

Drinks.—W ater, toast and water, barley or rice water, 
and sometimes milk, milk and water, weak black tea, 
almost cold. 


2. THINGS PROHIBITED. * 

SoTTPS.—Soups of all kinds, unless made expressly for 
the patient, under peculiar circumstances of sickness. 

FiSHi—Eels, salmon, salmon-trout, mackerel, herrings, 
spratsj and white-bait—all sorts of salted, pickled, smokSi, 
or potted fish—turtle, oysters, lobsters, crabs, crawfish, 
p^iipms, and every kind of shell-fish. 

'“Meat and Animal Products. —^Ducks, geese, and the 
flesh of very young animals generally—meat or game pies 
and puddings—all pickled, salted, smoked^ or potted meat, 
forcemeat, and sausages of all descriptions—butter not 
perfectly fresh and good, strong or decayed cheese, eggs, 
aud honey. 
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Vegetables and RooTS.—Succory, lettuces of all kinds, 
water-cress, mustard and cress, sorrel, celery, radishes, 
cucumbers, leeks, onions, mushrooms, and truilles. 

Condiments. —Mustard, pepper, cayenne, ginger, nut^ 
meg, mace, cinnamon, cloves, allspice, caraway seeds, 
saftron, lemon and orange peel, laurel and bay leaves, 
bitter almonds, orange-flower water, mint, thyme, sage, 
parsley,'fennel, horseradish, shalots, and indeed every 
siiecies of spice—all fish and game sauces, catsup, pickles, 
and other similar compounds. 

Sweets and Fruits. —l^ch pastry and dumplings in 
general—all puddings, crcfims, preserves, jellies, comtitures, 
marmalades, all fruits not perfectly sweet and ripe, and in 
general all stone fniits, melons, apples, currants, nuts, 
walnuts, filberts, and almonds. 

Drinks —iVines, spirits, and liquors of every kind—so 
also negus, punch, bishop, and similar compounds—porter, 
{lie, bees spruce, or ginger beer, soda-water, seltzer or 
other m'ueral waters, all eftervcscing draughts prepared 
irom powders, lemonade, or other acid beverages—coffee, 
green tea, strong black tea, aromatized chocolate, and 
buttermilk. 

Still, it must be repeated, all tables of diet are 
general, and that the judicious «.ad attentive practitioner 
must prescribe a diet for each patient. These are a few 
suggestions, however, which, not referring to articles of 
food only, apply to all who«are undergoing the water treat¬ 
ment ;— 

1 . JPat slovly, and chew your food well; otherwise you 
leave f.e stom{ich to do the duty of the teeth as well as 
its own, besides failing to mix a sufficient quantity of saliva 
with the food, which plays an important part in digestion. • 

2. Drink no lujuids; tejnd are the next best; and 
cold the best of all; in fact, unless on special occasions, all 
liquids to be drunk should be cold. 

3. The less you drink of anything at meals the better; 
not because tlie liquid dilutes the gastric juice, as some 
have said, but because it mves a stimulus to the secretory 
vessels of the stomach, different from that of the dry 
aliment which is the rignt stimulus, and the consequence is 
likely to be the secretion of an improper gastric juise. 

4. After eating, let as little excitement as may be proceed 
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from the brain and spinal cord to the stomach, as it may 
interfere with digestion. Tliereforo, remain seated, if in 
the air, the better; or if you move, let it be slowly. For 
the same reason, avoid all subjects which are a strain upon 
the mind; take the thoughts of others in books of easy 
reading, rather than exert your own. 

5. Let five and a half or six hours intervene between 
the three meals of the day; and let the last be a scanty 
one. Two hours and a half at least should elapse between 
the evening meal and bed-time. And the same time, at 
least after any meal, before any water cure process is 
practised, except foot-baths, wlhch may be taken as soon 
as you please. Sweating may be practised an hour after a 
meal. 

C. Avoid fruits at all times, except before or at break¬ 
fast. Desseit of any kind is inadmissible. * It is better to 
avoid tea altogether, but if it be taken, it is safer at break¬ 
fast than in the evening, the day being before you j. whereas 
it might make the night wakeful. . 

7. About two hours after a meal, especially dinner, the 
stomach being heated and jaded with digestion, is pleas¬ 
ingly stimulated by a small tumbler of very cold water 
taken in sips, as you would take wine. It gives a fillip to 
the muscular coats of tl^e stomach, which then contract, 
and expel any air that is disturbing that organ. 

Wine and all alcoholic liquors arc among the forbidden 
things in the table. For a mMi who has appetite enough 
to eat a dinner of fish, flesh, fowl, and sweets, to add to 
these stimulants that of four or five glasses of wine, day 
after day, is one of the most preposterous conventionalities 
that social extravagance ever invented. And yet 'to see 
the solemn regularity with which it is done, one might 
fancy it was an act of superlative wisdom, instead of the 
state routine of an absurd and injurious custom. Put it 
in this way; either the stomach has appetite, and does not 
require the stimulus of alcohol to make it digest, or it has 
not appetite, and shoidd not have food put into it to digest. 
Where, then, is the necessdty for the daily wine-bibbing ? 
Bpides, the stomach will only bear a certain amount of 
Stamulatioii, and if it receives it from the wine, it is unable 
to receive it from food also, so that the digestion of the 
latter *s materiall 3 r interfered with by the former, and the 
appetite for the stimulus of aliment diminished in proper ^ 
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tiun as that of alcohol is applied. But it is an old tale to 
repeat the numerous arguments against a foolish custom, 
for whi(jh there is but one argument—that it u a custom, 
Of one thing 1 am convinced, that it is less injurious to 
drink a bottle of wine once a week, and be sick after it, 
than to keep up a slow, smouldering irritation of the 
stomach, by two glasses of the same wine taken with 
sti^id precision every day, “ when the cloth is removed.” 

If such IS my creed regarding vinous liquors for those 
who are in apjiarcnt health, the reasons for avoiding it in 
those whose viscera are a focus of irritation, as in chronic 
disease, wUl be potent, and need not be detailed. I would 
not let the opportunity pass of expressing my belief m the 
infinitely superior wisdom of abstinence from alcohohc 
liquids under ordinary circumstances of health and disease. 
But were the^as-i one of extreme exhaustion from loss of 
blood, or any other depletory cause, or from excessive 
hjfsteria,*! ihould not hesitate to administer any wine or 
spirit tkal was nearest; they are, strictly speaking, medi> 
cmal means of ready application, and, as such, may bo 
wisely employed m time and place; but healthy men, and 
men with chronic disease, do not require medicinal means 
every day after dinner. Yet there are men silly enough 
not only to take a nauseous pill lr»igs bejore dinner, but 
this more pleasant, but equally deleterious draught of 
physic after dinner! Strange infatuation! 


§ 14. CLOTHING. 

0 

Throughout this work it has been shown that the essen¬ 
tial of all chronic disease is excess of blood in the inteniaj 
organs, to the detriment of the circulatory activity of the 
exterior of the body, of the skin especially. On this fact 
the whole treatment described m the preceding pages is 
based, and it renders the clothing of the body a thing of 
some importance. It is an aim to bring to, and fix in the 
sMn, a quantity of blood which shall both dimmish the 
excess within, and render the skin more able to re-act 
upon external agencies, cold, damp, electricity, &c. Now 
this is not to be done by concentration of heat ab^ut the 
skin: Uie more you exist in a hot atmospb^je, or in a mass 
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of fleecy hosiery, washed leather and triple coats, the less 
able does tlie skin become to re-iu;t upon cold, and the 
more, therefore, does that cold tend to drive the blood 
from the extenor to the interior, and increase the conges* 
tion of blood there. It is said that all this excessive 
clothing is to keep out the cold; but, in this most unsteady 
of climates, at least, the thermometer varies from 5° to 
20 ° in a day, and can it be said that the same amount 
of clothing is necessary in both temperatures ? On the 
contrary, the very excess of covering at the higher tem¬ 
perature renders the skin exquisitely sensitive to lower 
lemi>eratiire, which comes on, f ery frequently, in half an 
hour, if the clothing is only enough at 60°, what is it at 
45° ? or if it be just enougli at 45°, how excessive and 
enfeebling it must be at 6(r! To keep the skin in active 
warmth by a (jiiantity of under clotliiiig, is a, most fallacious 
and injurious attempt 

But further, a considerable amount of the waste of the 
body is eflected by the skin, and such waste cannot go on 
without free contact with the atmospheric air; contact 
which is materially prevented by the mass of garments 
alluded to. The coiisciiuence is, that matenals are retained 
in the circulating blood which ought to be expended at the 
skin, and, by their retention, prove a source of disorder to 
the organs m general For such waste and elimination 
tlie iiresence of blood tv the skin is necessary, as well as 
that of air upon it, and it is therefore essential, on this 
score also, tofx blood there • 

Lastly, we have to consider the enonnous number of 
nerves, having their centre in the brain and spinal cord, 
which are spread over the skin, and convey sensations 
thence to the brain. When the skin is imperfectly sup- 
j)lied with blood, and not re active, all changes tell pain¬ 
fully upon these nerves, and in that maniW k een the 
brain m irritation from that source. Now, a aHlis^^ate 
of the cutaneous nerves cannot be obtaineiPVithout 
insuring a good and Jfxed supply of blood to the skin. 

On every score, then, it is desirable to avoid all clothing 
which shall have for view to keep the body in a state of 
artificial heat. The skin shoidd be made independeTU in 
this respect; its warmth should be the result of the 
chemical changes actively going on in its actively circu¬ 
lating blood-vessels; and its nerves sliould be able to 
^ throw off, by the reaction of the circulation, those sources 
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of irritation which its subjection to them proves so dis¬ 
ordering to the brain and spinal cord. In speaking of the 
wet-sheet packing, I have endeavoured to show how it 
quiets the brain, % withdrawing the skm from all irritating 
sources. 

From all this it may be inferred, that exposure of the 
skin to the free access of air is an essential part of the 
water cure, and that therefore the application of much 
warm under-garments is not to be practised. But here, 
again, reservation must be made regarding the organic 
capabilities of each patient. What is excess of dothing to 
one may not be so to anotlfer; and to withdraw the ilaniiel 
jackets of every one who begins the treatment, simply 
because he is a watcr-patient, is a blunder of routine which 
would materially thin the number of the practitioner’s suc¬ 
cessful cases. JLook at the number of patients wlio have not 
blood enough to supjily the exterior, as well as the intenor 
of the frame; in such, you cannot bring the blood to the 
surface ^ntil you have made more of it: the attempt to 
do it bj trusting to the re-action to be produced on the 
admission of air to tlie bloodless skin, is enough to anni 
hiiate some of those fragile individuals. Tjook also at the 
numbers of patients who, although they have blood 
enough, have it centered in the jclironic irritation of the 
interior, and who, besides, havcj 'lad the skin hermetically 
sealed by flannel, or silk, or leather, for twenty or thirty 
years. To strip them of those coverings simultaneously 
with the conimencement of»the water-treatment, is a rash¬ 
ness that would be punished by the exasperation of the 
internal iriitation into active and dangerous inflammation. 
Accordingly, I make it a practice in similar cases not to 
inter .t'*6 with the clothing until the appliances of the 
water cure have wrought such (;liango in the body’s organic 
state as to render certain the power of the skin to generate 
its ownfufficient warmth without the necessity for retain¬ 
ing it by a quai>jty of under-clothing. This period varies 
in individuals, and I frequently allow several weeks to 
pass before attempting a change. It must always be 
remembered, that a jjrohnged feeling of pliysual misery, 
such as the abstraction of warm clothing is apt to beget, 
is a state of malaise to the brain, which therefore re-acts 
unfavourably on the rest of the body, and I hold that a 
patient who suffers so much in that way, derives a^much 
injury from the miserable feelmg as he can possibly derive 
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good from the free access of air to the skin. You must 
the skin before you give it incressed work to do. 

Again: when you do begin to withdraw clothing, it is 
well to do so piecemeal, especially in such cases as I have 
indicated. In a climate like that of England, with its 
vaij'ing barometer and thermometer, it appears to me more 
reasonable, if additional clothing bo necessary, to heap it 
in the shap<j of o}d(‘r garments, which may be donned and 
doffed with the vicissitudes of the atmosphere. In with¬ 
drawing the under-clothing from delicate patients, it is 
often well to substitute some outer covering when the 
temperature requires it, at eveifing or early morning, until 
the skin is wholly able to support itself. 

When, however, a full-blooded patient presents himself 
for treatment, with, it may be, apoplectic fulness of the 
head, active irritation of the liver, or some* similarly con¬ 
ditioned malady, in which it is necessary to rediice the 
whole quantity of blood, fw well as re~distributeA\,y I have 
no hesitation m withdrawing the flannel clothing at once 
and entirely. There is then no fear that the air will 
withdraw more heat from the surface than the interior can 
afford to renew; and we also advance the process of 
waste, by the skin, which, in such cases, it is desirable 
to obtain. 

In any case, when once the withdrawal of extra clothing 
is judiciously eifectcil, it aids materially the progress 
towards lecovery; it is both an evidence of vast improve¬ 
ment, and ground for more^ and more rapidly-aaiuired 
improvement in the future, the reasons for ij'hich are to 
be found in the commencement of tliis article. 


§ 15. HABITS OF LIFE. ^ 

^if^hen the nervous system of an individual has been 
'long habituated to the application of certain stimulants, 
and to the impression of certain circumstances at certain 
periods of the day or hour, and when, with these, his 
health has ^dually detenorated, and become seriously 
compromised, the withdrawal of these periodical stimu- 
* lauts,oaud the alteration of these periodical circumstances, 
become an essential port of a plan of medical treatment 
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which is professedly hygienic. As in the medicinal plan of 
treatment, the vulgar and half-educated practitioners alone 
put their whole trust in the drugs that are prescribed; so 
in the water-treatment, he has a very narrow and vulgar 
idea of it who thinks that the recovery is effected by the 
bathing and water drinking alone, and leaves untouidied 
the habits of the patient, tt is not the mind alone that is 
the Stdature of habit, but every sentient twig of a nerve, 
and every irritable capillary blood-vessel of every tissue of 
the frame Let a man who has hitherto lain in bed until 
8 A.M. be roused at 6 a.m * it is not his brain only that is 
afflicted by the change, but his appetite for breakfast is 
altered—he is thirsty, feverish, sliivermg; his aptitude for 
his avocation is diminished, it is more laborious to him; 
as a conse(iuen(;e, ho cannot eat his dinner so well, and so 
on through tl>f^ day, and perhaps several days of disa^pee- 
ablo revolution. The altered impression on the animal 
brain ha‘Aold upon the organic centre at the stomach, and 
thence h*as changed the organic action of the whole frame. 
Gradually, however, both animal and organic systems of 
nerves accuslom themselves to the new order of things, to 
the impression of light, sound, locomotion, &c., lietwcen 
the hours of 6 and 8 a.m ; and inasmuch as it is more in 
accordance with the wishes of Kn4nrc, as exhilnted in the 
human body, that sleep should not be prolonged far into 
daylight, this new arrangement of time for rising even¬ 
tually proves a wholesome, altliough at first an unpleasant 
one. In this, as in the remedial treatment of disease, we 
arc obliged to refer to Nature, and make all our art consist 
in' repeating her dictates, and imitating her staring facts. 
For, ’«ok tlic man who lives most closely according to 
her pr .mptmgs ; lie goes to bed early, because he is tired; 
lie gets up early, because his brain will not sleep any lon^r; 
lie works because his own hunger, and that of others 
dependent on him, urge him ; he eats, because he is keenly 
hungry; and last, not least, his stomach digests well, and 
his brain sleeps soundly, because the cares, scrambling 
envy, and slander of conventional society are not his. He 
lives, as nearly as can be done in a country calling Itself 
civilized, after the manner of Nature, and he gets hia 
reward in the riches of health. 

Now, the sufferer from chronic disease who strives to 
rid himself of it by the means of the water cure, must con- 
4 escend more or less to the natwral habits of life. He 
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must leam to rise early, and to walk or work so as to gain 
appetite; when this appetite is acquired, he must eat, 
whether the hour be ffishionable'or not, and he must go to 
bed early from the motive of fatigue alone. And he will 
do all this in a very short time, and find pleasure in it, and 
look back on the former habits as on a fevered dream. 


Let any one measure the time it took to fall into the bad 
habits, and he will find that it takes a much shorter time 
to fall into the new and good ones. And this process is 
expedited by the various details of the water cure which 
have been passed in review; ,^ach one, when properly 
applied, adding to the alacrity, impressibility, and reactive 
energy of the nervous systems, in which and by which 
habits are formed and changed. Allusion has been already 
made to tlie facility with which water patients abandon, 
not by degrees, but immediately, the stuAulus of wme, 
without exi>eriencing any disagreeable want. The same 
applies to previous habits of all kinds. They a're to the 
invalid a sort of stimulus, a stimulus w'hich his nervous 


^stem expected and responded to at certain times, and 
flagged or fidgeted if they were not applied at those 
times. The man who h^ been in the habit of dining at 
7 P.M., with all the forms, strong lights, liveried servants, 
two or three courses (though he, perhaps, only ate of 
one), and one or many miests, discovers, when he is 
deprived of them, that all these accompaniments of eating 
were actual stimulants to his nervous system, and that he 
cannot eat without them; bnc course the fewer, the 
absence of a guest, or even wearing a morning instead of an 
evening dress, makes all the difference in the happiness 
and appetite of this creature of habit. From such wr^^tched 
slavery as this, he may lie cmancijiatcd almost immediately 
by the applications of the water cure, and with little or no 
suffering to the nervous system. For a few days he will 
feel a little queer, as if “somehow there was something 
somewhere wanting;” but the withdrawal of internal irri¬ 
tations, and the stimulation of water applied to the 
extremities of his nerves, and conveyed to their centres, 
very shortly afford to the latter a sustaining action, which 
fully compensates for that which the previous ii^urious 
habits had supplied. 

■ In this manner, the water cure becomes a means of 
eradioitiim unwholesome, and of planting healthful habits 
in those wmo submit themselves to it. Nor is this confined 
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to the body. How frequently have I seen persons, who 
were dying of ennui in the midst of the stimulating gaieties 
of London, find the day all but too short in this quiet villa^ 
of Malvern! I have seen men, whose jaded and morbid 
mind could previously take no nutriment save the gar¬ 
bage of English and French novels, devour the strong meat 
of History and Biography with keen and large appetite. 
And Injonstantly remind my patients that the treatment 
is renovating their minds as well as bodies, ridding them 
of the silly w'ants and unmeaning necessities whiim were 
in part the cause, in part ^e effect, of their physical dis¬ 
order. Doubtlessly much of this is owing to the removal 
of that disordei) which takes the weight oft* the mental 
function. But in all chronic disease, there is more or less 
loss of volition, which can only be roused by the necessUy 
for acquiring t^mie good habit; therefore, although it 
were not directly essential to the body’s health to impose 
^rtain nies ol life which require exertion of the will, 
inasmuch as they differ from previous habits, it is well to 
iMist upon them, for the sake of their indirect opera¬ 
tion on the neivous system of the body; I am convinced 
that the mere necessity of undergoing some process 
three or four times a day, aids tliose processes in bring¬ 
ing about the general result of li'ialth. And so far from 
this derogating from the credit due to the water cure, I 
think it rather exhibits the philosophical character of 
that treatment which thus acts on mmd and body simul¬ 
taneously. • 

With this general view of the operation of habits of life, 
and of the necessity of altering them, under the regime 
of the water cure, it is unnecessary to enter into extended 
details, and 1 shall only schedule a few of the more 
imTOrtant habits to be dropped and to be adopted 

Early rising should be practised—the sun, the air, the 
exercise, and the water drinking, are all more beneficial 
then, than at any other part of the day. No water patient 
should be in bed after 6 a.m. 

The longer the patient is in bed before midnight the 
better, due time being allowed since the last previous meal. 
Physiological experiments countenance the old saying, 
that ‘*an hour’s sleep before twelve o’clock is worth two 
after it.” 

He should learn to sleep on a hard bed; for excessive 
heat excites the nerves of the skin, and these convey the 
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excitement to the bmin, which thus becomes dreamy or 
restless. Six hours’ sleep is enough for excitable persons; 
phlegmatic and mipassible persons re(iuire seven or eight 
hours. If you have had either of these quantities, resist 
further sleep; the second sleep is seldom refreshing, and 
rather disturbing to the brain. 

Avoid hot rooms, easy chairs, and lolling on sofas; aU . 
these take from the energy and the volition of the nervous 
system. 

In order to keep the nervous system in wholesome play, 
let all the day be accurately divided by baths, packings, 
walkings, readings, <Src., and let each division be rigidly 
adhered to, and made a point of honour. In short, make 
a business of the whole treatment, a business with a great 
aim at the end. 

Avoid extensive correspondence by leth^rs, especially 
with commiserating friends. It so happens, that most 
friends express themselves more anxious about your health 
than about their own; pour faWe valoir whicli ^anxiety, 
they iisiuilly give you dismal pictures of your condition, 
and add wanimgs about the “ dreadful water cure.” Attend 
to the water cure, since you have undertaken it, and not to 
your friends. 

Besides alcoholic stimulants, give up the scn.rcely less 
deleterious stimulus of tobacco, m the shape of snuffing 
and stnohuig. Both tell injuriously on the nerves of the 
stomach well as on the brain. In the German water 


cure establishments the patents smoke, they also eat 
saurkrout and heavy pastry^ and, it is said, they get well. 

'^Be it so, but, I repeat, busmess-wom Englishmen are not 
heavy Germans, and could not safely bear ilu rtPuj^h 
treatment winch the indulgence in these hurtfuriiabits 
obliges, in order to overcome the malady. Nay, more* 
I defy any one to cure a nervous disorder or a shattered 
constitution, whilst the patient is allowed to snuff or 
smoke tobacco. I would have no patient who refused to 
give it up j the physician should control, not pander to his 
patient. 

Other precepts regarding habits are suggested by indi¬ 
vidual cases, into which it is too long to enter in a volume. 
The above are of general application; and, for the rest, it 
suffices to state that all habits which strain the nervous 


y^ystem on the one hand, or allow it to hearme torpid from 
f^ant of emplos^Bt on the other, are to be avoided. ‘ ' 
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A few words on Water Cure Establishments will not 
inaptly finish what has preceded. ^ There can he no doubt 
that certain advantages of regularity and ready inspection 
of patients attend tlie application of the water treutment 
in tliesc places. But in order to fulfil their proper aim, 
this reoiularity and inspection should be faithfully carried 
out. The doctor should be the master of his house, and 
should firmly resist the wishes and caprices of all who 
would run counter to the stringent rules of water-treat¬ 
ment. There is too much reason to believe that establish¬ 
ments are rendered attractive to patients by the ^use- 
ment and the license that %re permitted, and the object of 
keeping them for a long time by such means preferied to 
the legitimate object ot‘ cure. They who proceed on such 
grounds can scarcfdy be called professional men—tliey are 
hotel-keepers. Thus I know of an instance in wdiich a 
variety of iiiaigcstiblc articles were daily served on the 
breakfasli t.dile of an establishment, because some self- 
imporl'^pt and vulgar patients had the taste to call the 
simpf and wholesome fare “ shabby.’’ Besides, it is contra¬ 
dictory to forbid alcoholic driiilcs, which excite the brain, 
and allow tobacco, which docs the same. What they call 
the soothing effe(^t of smoking is the same condition which 
the ohl dram-drinker experieui cs when, after a restless state 
for the want of the ohl stimiiluno swullows it, his brain 
is sustained in its ciiculatiou, and he is soothed. These 
things, and others of a like kind, going on in water esta- 
blisliments, will eventually »nd deservedly bring them into 
disrepute. Few' cures will be made, when the patient is 
alloiycd to regulate his own treatment and habits; and no 
one is so ready to publish the failure and run down the 
ire- tiweut a. a patient who has been so mismanaged. lie 
, take < bis own way, but leaves the responsibility with his 
doctor j and this is just, for the doctor is to blame who 
sacrifices his dignity to his cupidity. Tliis thing needs 
much reform. A good rule for the public would be to 
suspect all .those who advertise and puff their establish¬ 
ment^ who put forth the amusomeuts as baits for the 
fanciral invalid, and wonderful cures for the desperately 
diseased. In this matter there is but one legitimate mode 
of proceeding; let the physician cure patients— tJusy will 
be his advertisements; let him publish nis experience in a 
scientific form, and reisers w'iU then believe he 
disease is; whereas the ad captandum and exaggerated 

2 £ 
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etuff, thrud^fore the public as a ^aedical exposition of 
the powe?®i the water cure, is no more so than are 
Morrisqi^' propositions about disease, emliu" in tlie 
recommeSwation of his pills, a true ucciount of that condi¬ 
tion. Both the newspaper and the book advertisements 
are sheer quackery, aud water cure establishments will 
thus become iiieie traps. 

Again, it ajqiears an arrangement of very doubtful prO' 
pricty to place male and female patients in the same Oota- 
blishment. By means of the bath attenihints (an<l the 
uneducated tvill babble) the inhrmitios of females are 
liable to become known to everybody with whom they sit 
at table; aud I verj much question whether this squares 
with our English notions of delicacy. Other disagi’eeables 
I have known to occur liom tins mingling of the sexes in 
the same house, wrhich indiucs me to suggest that the 
treatment and lodgment of females shoulcTbc altogether 
distinct fiom that <if men What would a parent or 
husband say to the presence of vmmen of doubtful character 
in the same house with lus wife or daughter! Moreover, 
a total abseii(;e of constiaiiit is au essential pait ol the 
treatment, and the mhrmititis ol English juide uiid stiff¬ 
ness are too apt to engender it wdieie ladies aic introduced. 
There haiipens a great deal ol' lino dii'^snig and oilier 
superfluities of cxisb'ucl!!, winch, were each s(*x—tlie men 


certamly™ alone, wmild and ouglit to be tlispeiifed ivith, 
by persons engaged in tlie attempt to recover health. 

Until llicse eircumstanct's yrc altered, W'ater cure esla- 
blishmcnts arc nut veiy iikelj to amwerthe health-sedan^ 
aims of invalids, nf>r to advance, iu public or itiolessionat 
favour, the admiralde system of treatment which tlie’, 
proi'ess to cany out. Sobriety juid propiicty are, in thij 
country, rightly deinarded by the itimkuKj in matters ol 
serious impoitauco; aud what (;an be more serious than 
the practical trial of a mode of icmedying disease? Such 
trial ought not to be confided to those who require puffs, 
direct and indirect, to draw the unthinlang into establish¬ 
ments where the means of lengthening their sojourn is far 
more a subject of consideration than their restoration to 
health. In due time, this system of liotel-|ceeping will 
fail with the public, and then all the beiillt which is 
unquestionably derivable from treatment in a water cure 
estaljjishment will have opportunity of being obtained, the 
phyuciun compromisiug none of his professional dignity, 
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and tlie patient beinjSf bound to the single object of regain¬ 
ing health. 

It is an absurd error, however, to suppose that the water- 
treatment cannot bo carried on as effectually out of a 
water euro e.sta})lisiinicnt as in it. It lifts been related of 
some Gorniau water practitioner that, in answer to the 
question H'LMi(ling the probable time required for a cure, 
ho said,—‘‘Two months, if with me, but if you lodge out 
of doors, when God pleases.” Now this is the saying of 
ft sordid cbarlatfin, who sacrificed the truth to the desire 
of filling Ills house, the iiist part of the sentence appealed 
to the lifipes, tin- second fb the fears, of the patient—the 
stale trick of charlatanism, as if all persons did not recover 
in all placf's “ when God pleases ’ ” Pjiticuts and do, get 
well as ccitainly out of as in a watei cure establishment, 
cvi'ry dru lic^e, and in other jilaccs, certifies it. Nay, 

* re in- .'onic patients who are unich heitt-r out of the 
i‘ ‘V Mbl^j luiM’e of an establKslimcut. Not imfreqncutly, 
1 - \e i^Liiid it necessary to advise imticiits uof to come 
Jiif j(i\ house, because 1 was assured that thiii nerves 

01 ’ ‘ it bea’' the noisy uiovcmcnts of more .letive and 
lian. ’.u uis, and it is not to be sn])])os('. that the 
' >;q<»ruv ^S'oiijo be silent foi P nii..orjtv in ''Uch a place 
o1 ies( s e eases of b.td^apople* tie or congestive 

fiinu . »»ea(*, patients an hettm in thnr own quiet 

Id jg--' v’juling, eating, and shcjing, t.itliout being 
, ’ simheii ny the coiivt isiUion and the vev} early rising 
(lie less sensitive many • Of lieait disease, and some 

"^'uv.iied forms of li}.stcilj, the S' lne ay be remaiked. 
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ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST TUE 
WATER-TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 

0 - - 


[This A^l^ndix contains the body of a work from my pen, 
entitled “ The Dangers of tlie Water Cure,” with only a 
few verbal alterations.] 

Tue accusations advanced against the water-treatment>are 
first stated at the head of eacli section, and then answered. 
As most ot them have been made by medical practitioners, 
generally of the apothecary it is well to mark, that 
the chief refutation of them is drawn from authors who 
deservedly stand high in the estimation of the medical 
world, whether of the drug; or water persuasion—authors 
whom mere aiJoLhecancs never read. 


1. The Water-Treatment Thins the Blood. 

Such an effect of water drinking is not mentioned by any 
of the authors who have made the diseased conditions of 
the blood their study. Let the writings of Hoffmann,* 
Friend, t Schwencke,1: Beiichner,§ Hewson,|| Hey,IF 

* De fiangnine et ejus Observatione 4to. 1660. 
t Emmenalogia, Opera omnia. London, fol. 1733. 
f Hsmatologia, eivc San^inis Historia. 4to. 1743. 

^ De mniia Sanguinis Fluiditate et Morbis inde Oriundis. 410^1749. 
I| Experimentallnquiry into the Properties of the Blood. 8vo, 1771. 
^ Observations on the blood. Loudon, 1779. 
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GrUNEE/ THACKRAH,t BELHOMMEjt SC11ULTZ,§ BlLLIN- 
GERiJl Stevens, IT and a host of others be consiiltetl, and 
we defy the reader to find in any one of them the thiimmg 
of the blood attributed to dilution with water. These 
writers are most minute in their enumeration of the causes 
of the blood’s deterioration, and some of them give precise 
accounts of their expenments on tliis head, but nowhere 
do we find water mentioned as an impoverisher of the vital 
fluid. On the otlier hand, we do find, from the experi¬ 
ments and observations of ScHWENCKE, Friend, Courten, 
PiTCAiRNE, and Thackrau, th#t the employment of those 
medicinal agents, the fixed and volatile alkalis (including 
the carbonates of potash, soda,^* ** and ammonia, sal vola¬ 
tile, &c.) has a particular effect in attenuating the vital 
fluid, breaking up its coagulating power, and thus inducing 
a diminished vital cohesion of the various tfextures of the 
body formed from it. Further, we find from the experi¬ 
ments of Le CANU.tt that another very favouritejemedy 
of drug medication has the power of “thinning” the blood, 
by the removal of the rich red globules which give it 
col«ur. He found that a first bleeding furnished in 1000 
parts of blood 792 897 of water, 70'210 of albumen, O'Kia 
soluble salts and animal extractive matters, and 12773 of 
globules. But after a tttxrd bleeding, a few days after¬ 
wards, in the same patient (a female), the proportions were 
834’053 of water, 71'111 of albumen, 7 329 of soluble salts 
and extractive matters, and 87'/>10 of globules—showing a 
diminution of 31 per cent, in the course of a few days, of 
that ingredient of the blood which chiefly constitutes its 
richness I 

Again, what say medical authors of werewr?/—another 
favourite medicine and “sheet anchor”—and its agency 
on the blood ? Dietrich tells us, that soon after saliva¬ 
tion has been established, the blood exhibits an inflam- 

• De Fathologia Sanguinis. Jena, 1791. 

+ On the Properties of the Blood. Svo, 1810. 

I Observations sur le Sang. 4to. Pans, 1823. 

^ Meckel’s Archiv. fiir Anatomie und Physiologie, 1826, No. iv. 

II Aunali Universali di Medicina, April, 1827. 

^ Paper read to the London College of Physicians, in May, 1830. 

** lluxHAU says {Essays on Fevers, pp. 48 and ^8), that alkalies 
induce a scorbutic cachexy; that is, a dissolution of the solid parts of 
the ha<’y. 

ft Nouvelles Recherches but le Sang, in Journal JPharmacie. 
September and October, 1831. 
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matory crust; at a later period its colour deepens, and its 
coagulability is diminished; the proportion of clot, and 
therefore of fibrin, to serum {or watery part) becomes 
smaller; the formation of albumen and mucus slinks to 
that of serum; the whole organic formation of the patient 
is less consistent and cohesive* Another writer of weight 
saysy in the most naive manner imaginable—" A full ple¬ 
thoric woman, of a purple red complexion, consulted me 
for lisemorrha-ge from the stomach, dependmg on engorge¬ 
ment, without organic disease. I gave mercury, and, 
in six weeks, blanched hem as white as a lily.'’ t From all 
which it w’^ould appear that there are shorter and surer 
modes of “ thinning the blood ” tlian by water drinking. 

There is a disc.'iscd state denominated Anaemia, or 
Pdoodlessncss, in which the blood is deficient both in 
(piantity ainf.iuality : a familiar and too common instance 
of which is t,he green sickness of girls. Now, in all the 
medic^f works on this disease, allusion is never once 
made t > water dnnkmg as a known cause—^not even to 
the possibihiy of its being a cause of it. One would 
ima^ne that, m writing on so flagrant an example of 
“ tbm blood,” this would scarcely be passed over were it 
so certain a cause, as it is now said to be, of the disease in 
question. Yet, for anything the kind, it is vain to 
search the pages of J3kckkk,3; ALBEfiT,§ Janson,|1 Oho- 
MEL,ir, PbOGHE,** or CoMBE,tt all of them authors of 
iccognized ability and coiisequence. On the otlior hand, 
had, moist air, 2)oor and insufficient food, exclusion from 
light, residence in hot rooms, and excessive secretions and 
€vacuation<i ('purgatives and diuretics, to wit), are recited 
as the most ( umnion causes of the impoverished state of the 
blooil alluded to. To these arc to be added such as cause 
any disease of the digestive organs which, interfering with 
the proper digestion of the food, leads to the formation of 
blood cleprivcd of the red globules. Nay, Dr. Copland 

• Op. BTipra cit. 80. 

t Dr. Farre, as quoted in Ferguson's JBssays op the diseases of Women, 
Part i. p. 218. 

i Diss. Bcsol. Casds Fract. Aniemue. Leyden, 1663. 

o Dissertatio de Ataemia, 732. 

I De Morb. ex Defectu Liquih Vitalis, 1748. 

Dictionnaire de Mdd. et Chirurg. Prac., tom. ii. Art. A^mie, 

** Dictionn. de Med., tom. ii. Art, An6mie. 

+t Transact, of Med. and Chirurg. Society of Edinburgh, vol. i. 
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says that general bloodlessness will not take place without 
some such disease. His words arc :— 

“ It is probable that general aniemia will not take 
place, unless comecutively of remarkable torpor of the 
vital influence, or of some morbid condition of one or 
more of the organs which contribute to the formation of 
the blood. Where the digestive powers and the functions 
of the liver arc weakened, anajmia is not infrequent. I 
am disposed to view the liver as being equally, if not 
more, concerned in this function of blood-maldng than the 
lungs.” 

And again he says:— 

“Deficiency of blood, as respects both its diminished 
quantity and its poor quality, or the defect of red globules, 
IS often associated with visceral disease, of which it is 
generally the consequence.” * * 

Further on he lays down, as “a grand pathological infer¬ 
ence,” the following:— 

“The interruption or obsfcnirtion of any important 
secreting or eliminating function, if not compensated by the 
increased or modified action of some other organs, vitiates 
the hlood more or less; and if such vitiation be not soon 
removed, by the restoration of the function primarily 
affected^ or by the increasoJ exercise of an analogous func¬ 
tion, more important changes are produced in the blood, if 
the energies of life are insufticieiit to cxjiel the cause of 
disturbance, to oppose tlio progress of change, dnd to 
excite actions of a salutary tendency.” t 

Taking this sentence as a text, and having an eye to 
those whioh precede it, we shall take the liberty of preach¬ 
ing a little sound physiology to those who talk alx>ut “the 
thnming of the blood.” 

Of the patients who resort to Malvern for the treatment 
by water, air, excnjisc, and diet, seven out of ton labour 
under the interruption or obstruction of more or fewer of 
the organs which minister to the digestion of food ; and 
the periods of their ailments date variously from two to 
twenty years previously. During these long years they 
have run the gauntlet of all the means of drug medication, 
and however painful it may he to repeat the fact, they tell 
us that they are worse than when they began so to run. 

Dictiouary of Practical Medicine, p, 174, sect. 42,44. 
f Op. cit. p. lUO, sect. 124. 
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During these years, too, the obstructed salivary glands, 
the obstructed liver, the obstructed bowels and kidneys, 
the interrupted or vitiated secretion of gastnc juice, and 
the general disorder of the digestive mucous membrane 
and of the nerves supplying it, have, in greater or smaller 
array, and therefore in varied degree, maintained a dis- 
casedUdigestion of the food, whence a vitiated blood comes 
thus to be formed. Besides this, more or fewer of the 
obstructed organs ceasing to pour out their secretions and 
excretions, the elements of these are retamed in the circu¬ 
lating blood, which they further vitiate. Add to this the 
want of proper elimination of matters from the skin (^o 
j>>hich^ in the great majoi'ity of instancesy no attention what- 
ever ha^ been paid)^ and last, not least, the absorption into 
the blood o^the infinite variety of poisonous medicines 
tliat have hecn tried in the years of suflering—and some 
idea m.\y be jurined of the sort of blood which is circu¬ 
lating yi the bodies of patients so dfrcumstanced, and the 
charactc r of the solids deposited from that blood. In fact, 
the leaden or parchment complexion, the yellow eye, the 
dry or waxy lip, the foul tongue, fetid breath, diseased 
secretions and excretions generally, the puffy, morbid fat, 
and flabby muscles, all testify to the vitiated condition of 
the vital fluid. Now, supposing* Jiat the water prescribed 
to be drunk by these patients had only for final aim to 
“ thin” the blood, we are at a loss to behold any great 
ijiischief in diluting such a, mass of semi-poisouous liquid. 
But when we find the skin becoming florid, the eye clear, 
the lip red and plump, the tongue clean and moist, the 
breath sweet, the bowels and kidneys affording healthier 
excrf'ui ns, and tlie muscles hardening, under the opera¬ 
tion ol water drinking, it is rejisonable to suppose that it 
docs something more or something else than “thin” the 
blood; particularly when the increased consumption of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere during the exercise of which 
they take abundantly, is given into the account. And 
tliat changes such as these occur in the process of our 
treatment at this place, may bo seen by any one who pleases 
to ask patients for a comparative statement of their pre¬ 
vious and present condition. To account for this, a few 
phmologic^ data may be given. 

The learned Liebig informs us that “ the two first con¬ 
ditions of animal life are nutritious matters and d^ygen 
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introduced into the system,”* and that in tli?wie(^|pp- 
formations effected by the varied combinations of tnn ele¬ 
ments of food and oxygen, the food of animal life consists t 
These transformations are all effected in the blood, derived 
as it is from the food and the oxygen of the atinosphere.J 
For the due performance of the \dtal functions—i.e, trans¬ 
formations—the presence of waitr in the blood is almlfvMy 
neemary.^ This is especially shonm by the proportion of 
water in healthy blood, which, according to Lavoisikh 
and Secuin, as quoted by Liebig,H is eighty mr cent , as 
well as by the enormous proportton which it bears in the 
chemical composition of all the secretions. Hence it is 
essential that all the food be so changed in the stomach 
iis to become equally soluble in water, and thus be cai)able 
of entering into the circulation. IT whilst fijom the food 
thus changed, two elements, carbon and hydrogen, are 
derived, these arc car|jcd round with the blood, ajid meet 
with oxygen introduced at the lungs and through the 
skin j and, combining with it in those places, carbonic acid 
gas and the vapour of w’atcr are formed and expelled from 
the body, one part of tlie oxygen mingling with the carbon 
to form the water.** How, if sufficient supply of carbon 
and hydrogen be not takeij in the shape of nutriment and 
drink to meet the supply of oxygen afforded by the atmo- 
gihere, death by starvation or chronic disease takes place. 
Of this, Liebig says :tt 

^ “ The time w'hich is required* to cause death by starva¬ 
tion depends on the amount of fat m the body, on the 
degree of exercise, as in labour and exertion of any kind, 
on the temperature of the air, and finally, on the presence 
or absence of loater. Through the skin and lungs there 
escapes a certain quantity of water, and as th£ presence of 
water is essential to the continuance of the vital motions^ its 
dissipation hastens death. Cases have occurred in which 
a full supply of water being accessible to the sufferer, death 
has not occurred until after the lapse of twenty days. In 
one case, life was sustained in this way for a period of 
sixty days.” 

• Organic Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology and Patho- 

loey* P-12. • 

t Ibid., p. 9. t Tbid., p. 8. 

§ Ibii., pp, 3, 43,136,140,141,142, 148,153 to 159, 180,181. 

II Ibid., p. 13. 

*11 Liebig, pp. 108, 109. ** Ibid., p. 13. If Ibid,, p. 27. 
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This certainly does not look as if the water had impo- 
verish^d the blood. But further: according to the same 
authority, this same “thinning” water is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in chronic disease, at least the want of it is a chief 
cause of death in it. Liebig tells us in the vc^ry next 
paroCTaph— 

‘Un all chronic diseases death is produced by the same 
cause' as in starvation—viz., the cnemical action of the 
atmosphere. When those substances are wanting whose 
function in the or^nisra is to support the process of 
respiration; when tlie diseased organs arc incapable of 
performing their proi.)er function of producing these 
substances, when they have lost the power of transforming 
the food (in which water so materially aids) into that shape 
in which it may, by entering into combination with the 
oxygen of ff’e air, protect the system from its influence!, 
then the substance of the organs themselves, the fat ot the 
body, file substance of the miLsclCs, the nerves and the 
brain,^'ire unavoidably consumed.” 

From all this we learn that the presence of watei in the 
blood tends to quicken those transformations of tlie blood 
in which the act of life essentially consists. Moreover we 
leam that if, whilst the elements carbon and hydrogen are 
being freely and rapidly formed*h‘om the aliment, the body 
is placed in such a condition as to contain a good amount 
of osg^gen to combine with them, a vivid degree of vitality 
is imparted to the entir^ organism, and the strides of 
chrome disease and of death are arrested. 

Now these arc precisely the states brought about by tlic 
water-treatment The very first of its effects is to pro- 
du« 6 appetite: many patients being actually ashamed of 
the (liiantity tney eat, or ore inclined to eat. Whilst car¬ 
bon and hydrogen are thus largely formed by blood, a pro- 
t>ortionatc quantity of oxygen is made to oe taken in by 
means of exercise: for as the number of respirations regu¬ 
lates the quantity of oxygen inspired, and as these are 
more frequent in exercise, the result is the presence of a 
large quantity of that vivifying gas to meet and combine 
with the large quantity of carbon and hydrogen supplied 
from the aliment^ that is, the solid food and water. The 
results of this more vivid vital state are to remove the 
obstructions and interruptions of the organs above men¬ 
tioned, and thus to restore secretions; to produc® more 
rapid transmutations, and thus to renew the previously 
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vitiated blood: and by the gradual substitution of healthier 
blood, to cause a deposition of healthier solids. And we 
submit that none of these icsults give the slightest indica¬ 
tion of impoverished blood. 

We have entered into these physiological explanations 
in order to show tlie laiwil reader how much and how little 
he should rely on the loose off-hand assertions of his pro¬ 
fessional friend, from whom some rationale of the so-called 
“ thinning of the blood” may reasonably be expected. Be 
that fluid thinned or not, the water cure has the results 
above mentioned, and wc might content ourselves by 
referring to the signs, in the complexion alone, of those who 
have tried it, of redder and rich(;r blood circulating where 
for years it had ceased to circulate, being congested on 
some internal organs, there causing obstruction of func¬ 
tion. To hear the solemn trash vented on this matter of 
the blood, one might imfigme that water were a thing 
abhorrent to the human organism, and to be drittik only 
when all drugs had failed, or not even then. Wheibas we 
are told by a high physiological authority, that, “water con¬ 
stitutes four-fifths of the weight of the animal tissues, and 
without it they are wholly insusceptible of vitality.”* And 
Liebig statest “that C361 parts of anhydrous fibnne 
(i. e., fibnne deprived of 4.11 water), are united with 30,0tK) 
parts of water in muscular fibre or in blood.” With these 
two data the laical leader will be the less astonished to 
hear, from good authority also, that the water actually 
uMists in the formation of the solid parts of the body. 
Count RtJMFOED announced this long ago,t and Pereiiia 
holds the same opinion. § Eostan likewise remarks, that 
“water is the principal source of vegetation, itself, the 
source of all animal life, that it acts on the animal both by 
its admixture with atmospheric air (as in respiration and 
by the skin), and by its presence m the digestive canalf 
where it acts directly hy aiding in tli/s renovation and 
growth of the iiidividuaV'W We daily behold the muscles 
of patients acquiring increased volume and firmness under 
th©,operation of the water cure, and the exercise they are 

Elements of Physiology, p, 7. • 

f Organic Ohemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology, 
i Essaj's, vol. 1 . p. 194, 5th edition, 1800. 
g Ele¥»cnts of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, vol. i. p. 69. 
li Cours Eldmentaire dTIygihue, tom. 1. p. 288. 
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enabled to take very soon after commencing it, tells of 
anything rather than the helplessness that attends impo¬ 
verished blood and attenuated solids. The first surgeon 
in Europe, Diefpejsjjacu of Berlin, recently stated that 
in amputating limbs after accidents, he invariably found 
the several muscles of tlioso who had been ticated by 
water, and were habitual water drmkors, of a much more 
vivid -red colour, of greater compactness, and more con¬ 
tractile than in any otlier individuals. 

But the whole assertion regarding thin blood proceeds 
on grounds that betray intense ignorance both of physio¬ 
logy and of the water cuTe. It supposes that the whole 
water imbibed enters into and remains in the circulating 
blood qumi water; that no chemical transformation of it 
takes plat'C in the body at all—this is ignorance of physio¬ 
logy. And •!» supposes that all who ai'c treated by water 
are told to dnnk the same, and that a laigc quantity, 
withoutvfliscj iiiiination of the individual rases of disease 
present* d—this is ignorance of the water cure. So between 
the horns of this compound ignorance, and of wilful misre¬ 
presentation, Y/e leave the declaimers about the “ thinning 
of the blood.” 


2. “ The WATEIt-TREATMENT EXHAUSTS THE AnIMAL 

Heat.” 

From this very absurd proposition, we might, fis in the 
former instance, appeal to the patients who have been 
treated at Malvern. The great majority of them arrive 
here with the skm so exquisitely alive to any the smaUost 
dew se of temperature, that, in some cases, we found 
fires oiazing in their rooms m the month of August. The 
same sensitiveness is testified, and indeed maintained, by 
the accumulation of flannel, silk, and soft leather, in which 
they are clothed on their arrival here. How is this to be 
accounted for ^ And how is it to be explained that, after 
a longer or shorter trial of the water cure, these same 
patients go out in all weathers^ in early morning, and at 
night, throw aside their multiplied under-clothing, and 
defy rain and snow, and keen frosts We propjose, in 
answer, to turn to tne pages of an authority which our 
medical brethren will scarcely gainsay. ^ 

Referring again to the doctrine of Liebig, given when 
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addressing ourselves to the question of “ thin hlood,” and 
which makes the vital activity consist in the transforma¬ 
tions of the elements of the food into the blood, this again 
into the solids and secretions, and those again into blood, 
containing carbon itnd hydrogen, to be consumed by the 
oxygen of tlie atmosphere—wc find in the work of tho 
same learned author, that the source of ammal heat is 
attnbuted to the same process of consumption of the 
carbon and hydrogen of the food by the oxygen of the 
atmosidiere. He says:* 

“ The mutual action between the elements of tlic food 
and the oxygen, convoyed by tire circulation of the blood 
to any pai-t of the body, is the source of animal heat.” 

This being established, let us next ask by what means 
this heat is maintained under varying circumstances 1 And 
let the same author answer: ^ 

“ In the animal body the food is tbe fuel; with a proper 
supply of oxygen we obtain the heat given out during its 
oxidation or combustion. In winter, wdicn wt tak^ exer¬ 
cise in a cold atmosphere, and when, consequently, the 
amount of inspired oxygen increase^ tho necessity for 
food containing carbon and liydrogen increases in the same 
ratio; and by gratifying the ajijietite thus excited, we obtain 
the most ejicient protection against the most piercing cold. 
A starving man is soon frozen to death; and eveiy one 
knows that the aniiiuls of prey in the arctic regions far 
exceed in voracity those of the torrid zone. 

“In cold and temperate elii'iates, the air, which inces¬ 
santly strives to consume the body, urges man to laborious 
cflbrts, in ortler to furnish the means of resistance to its 
action, while, in hot climates, the necessity of labour to 
provide food is far less urgent. * 

“Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a certain 
amount of food. The more warmly we are clad, the less 
urgent becomes the appetite for food, because trie loss of 
heat by cooling, and consequently the amount of heat to 
be supplied by the food, is diminished. 

“ If we were to naked, like certain savage tribes, or 
if in hunting or fishing we were exposed to the same 
degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should be able with 
ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and perhaps a 

* Orcanic Chemistry in its Application to Hiysiology and Patho¬ 
logy, jf. 17. 
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dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, daily, as warmly- 
clad travellers have related with astonishment of these 
people. 

“According to the preceding expositions, the quantity 
of food is regulated by the number of respirations, by the 
temperature of the air, and by the amount of heat given 
ofl' to the surrounding media 

To apply this. Our “wannly-clad” patients come to 
Malvern without appetite, and afraid of the slightest cold 
air. We subject them t-o the action of cold air, by causing 
them in due time to throw off their warm dothinj;; wc 
further subject them to the action of cold water applied to 
the skin in the shape of baths; and, lo! in a tew days 
they get an appetite ’ How this comes to pass, let the 
above-quoted paragraphs say. We defy the whole medical 
fraternity to disprove thfj tmths they contain. 

Well, thef behold the patient with an appetite; in 
other Wold'', with tlic capability of supplying enrbonand 
hydiixo^u abundantly to tbe blood. Behold him taking 
and tJnis augmenting the number of his respira- 
titnirs in other words, siipjilying oxygen to meet the 
(‘iirbdi, and hyiliogcn which Jus appetite affords. Behold, 
m I'oiiscqucncc of tbe mutual aiition of these elements, an 
iucreasod rapidity of supply and waste, of vital ai'tivity 
and dicmical combustion, ANn T ^imuFoiiE an augmented 

AMOUNT OF ANIMAL HEAT. 

But it may be said that all this applies only to the 
operation of cxtcnial cold, and affords no argument against 
tlie assertion, that the of cold water abstracts 

the animal heat. This is true, as far as the mere with¬ 
drawal of lieat is concerned; but the ultimate effect on 
the ipertMSo of food taken, and of oxygen consumed, and 
thcn'.ore of animal heat generated,* still holds. Hear 
Liebig again:— 

“The cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may 
be produced, increases the amount of food necessary. The 
mere exposure to the oiicn air, in a carriage, or on the 
deck of a ship, by increasing radiation or vaporization, 
increases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more than 
usual. Tlie same is true of those who are accustomed to 
drink large quantities of cold water^ which is given off at 
the temperature of the body, 98*5°. It increases appe* 
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tiUy and periom of %oeah comtitution find it necessary, hy 
eontifi'md exercise, to supply to tlie system the oxygen 
reguired to restore the heat abstracted by th^ cold watery* 
What can be more confirmatory of the philosophical 
principles on which'the water cure proceeds, than this 
proposition of so justly distinguished a writer 1 And 
every word of it is practically proved on these Malvern 
hills, where, by exercise in the open air, after the various 

E rocesses of the treatment and drinking water, the capa- 
ilities of taking food, and of resisting cold, arc gained for 
those who heretofore possessed neither. 

To hear the absui*ditics utttt'cd on this subject, one 
might be led to imagine that the evolution of anirad heat 
was a process carried on to a very scanty degree in the 
human body, and that the quantity of it generated in the 
twenty-four hours in an adult man, would be utterly 
expended on the water of the shallow and hip-baths taken 
in that period. The non-professional reader will, there¬ 
fore, be surprised at the following statement, made on 
accurate experiments undertaken by natural philosophers 
of the highest chai’actcr:— 

“According to the experiments of Despeetz, 1 oz. of 
carbon evolves, during its combustion, as much heat as 
would raise the temperature of 105 oz of water at 32^^ (the 
freezing point) to that is, by 135 degrees, in all, 
therefore, 105 times 135" = 14207 degrees of heat. Con- 
BCiiuently, the 13 9 oz of carbon, which are daily converted 
into carbonic acid in the body of an adult, evolve 
13'9 4-14207" = 107477*3 degrees of heat. TJiis amount of 
heat is sufficient to raise the temperature of 1 oz. of water 
by tliat number of degrees, or liom 32° to 1.97509 3°; or 
to cause 136*8 lbs. of water at 32° to boil ; or to heat 
370 lbs. of water to 98*5° (the temperature of the human 
body); or to convert into vapour 24 lbs. of water at 98 6°' 
If wo now assume that the quantity of water vaporized 
through l^e skin and lungs in twenty-four hours amounts 
to 48 lbs.), then there will remain, after deducting 
the neiS^ary amount of heat, 146380*4 degrees of heat, 
w)4eh are dissipated by radiation, by heating the expired 
in the excrementitious mattcrs.”t 

♦ Op. cit. p. 24. 

f liJF. 1110 . Op. cit. p. 34. The quantity of carbon (13*9 oz.) stated 
is calculated from the analysis of all the aliment taken in twenty-four 
hours,^Ly a company oi the body-guard of the Grand Duke of llcBse 
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Why here is heat generated by one individnal in twenty- 
four hours, almost sulfieicnt to boil the water in which 
he bathes, and that which he drinks! And yet persons 
calling themselves educated medical practitioners and 
physiologists'talk about the water cure “exhausting the 
animal heat! ” 

Should, however, the reader desire to learn the most 
effectual way of doslroying the power of generating ammat 
heat, let him pursue the plan which so many shivering 
patients who come to Malvem have followed. I^et him 
dnnk spirits and wine, eat condiments, swallow purgatives, 
and especially mercurials^^ take a “ course of iodme,” ana 
as an occasional interlude, lose a little blood, and we stake 
our reputation that he will shiver to his heart’s content, 
and find himself many degrees lower in the scale of 
Fahrenheit tjjan cold w^ater, cool air, early rising, and 
exercise can possibly place him. 

• ___ 

3. “The Watek Cure destroys the Tone op the 

Stomach.” 

Is it the cold of the water imbibed which destroys the 
tone ? How then comes it to bij given, by universal con¬ 
sent, in fevers, where the tone r f the stomach is already 
low enough ? Is there a physician in these days bohl 
enough to assert that v^arm water destroys the tone of the 
■itomach less than cold 1 Where is the tone of tlie stomach 
111 gout ^ Yet, from IIeydkn ^ downwards, cold water is 
the recognized beverage of gouty persons. Dr. Pereira 
tells us that the drinking emd water “ facilitates recovery 
fron*f pilepsj, hysteria, and fainting, and alleviates gastiic 
pain and spasm,” and further, that “large draujjhts t>f 
cold water nave sometimes caused the expulsion of intes¬ 
tinal worms” t—effects which, we submit, it could not 
have produced, had the cold water had the result ot 

Darmstadt, consisting of eight hundred and fifly five men. It was 
composed of beet, pork, potatoes, peas, beans, lentils, saurkront, green 
vegetables, bread in soup, salt, onions, leeks, fut, .nnl vinegar; in all 
containing, after analysis, for each man, Ei’D <>z. of carbon daily. 

* Arthntifugnm Magnum, a Plij sical Discourse on tlie Wonderful 
Virtues of Cold Water. London, 1724. 

+ Elements of Matena Medica, and Therapeutics, vol. i. page 32. 
Published in 1842. 
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“destroying the tone of the stomach.” Ho also states, 
that '^%ce-mkl wat(‘r, or cvc'ii %ce^ when swallowed, causes 
contraction (certainly mflieative of mcreaml tone) of the 
gjistric blood-vessels, mid thereby chc(;ks or stojis san¬ 
guineous exhalation (certainly indicative of decrm,se<l tone) 
from the mucous mcinbraiio of the stomach that on 
taking ice, or ice-cold water, “ tciiipoiary contraedion of 
the alimentary canal is produced; that a fueling of warmlh 
follows that of cold in the ]»]t of the stomach, and quickly 
extends over the whole body (so it does not exhaust the 
animal heat!), accelerating somewhat the circulation, and 
promoting the secridions of th^ alimentary canal, of the 
kidneys and the skm”* Finally, the same elaborate 
writer says of cold water, that “ it is a vital and 

is more essential to our existence than aliment ” t In all 
which ■w'e are at a loss for any signs of destruction of the 
stomach’s tone. 

Is it by cblution of the gastric juice that cold water 
impairs the tone of the stomach] The last-citciLauthor 
seems to think the affirmative, when he says—“Water 
serves at least two important purposes in animal economy , 
it repairs the loss of the aqueous parts of the blood, caused 
by the action of the secreting and exhaling organs. and it 
18 a solvent of various alimentary substances, and tnereforc 
assists tlie atomacli in tluf act of digestion, thoiigli, if tnkm 
i)i very large quanUius^ it may have an opposite effect, hy 
diluting tiie gastric,^mcef X TJnlortunatoJy for the truth 
of this proviso, witli ii'icreiife to the water cure, no 
medical man, practising it as la* ought in do, would ])r<i- 
Rcribe <‘Old water to be drunk “m very large quantities” 
at a meal, nor for two hours at least afterwards, on the 
contrary, not mure than a small tumbler should be token 
W'liilst eating. And, as regards copious drinking of it 
when the stomach is enqity—in the early morning, for 
instance, when it is especially recommendablc—we have 
the best autlioiity for saying, that no gastric juice at all 
n secreted in iJie. stomachy until the natural stimulus of 
nutritious aliment is apjdied to its cavity^ § and that 


* Op. cit. p. 34. t Ib. pp. 68, 69. 

X lb. pp. 68,69. 

g Cflf.e of Alexis St. MartiOj in br. Beaumont’s “ ’Experiments and 
Ohservatians on the Gash ic Juice and the Phys^dogy of Eiyestwnf p. 96. 
Ellin burgli, 1838. 
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therefore no dilution of it can take place, and no diminution 
<•1 tone eould thence be caused. 

Lastly, it is by its bulk that cold water impairs the 
F tomach 1 If the six or eight tumblers of water imbibed 
by a person before breakfast, all remained in the stomach 
unabsorbed, its bulk would probably irritate the stomach 
to the point of vomiting, and the exliaustion of the 
stoma^uh subsequent on such effort, frequently _ rejieatcd, 
might induce atony of its coats, as repeated vomiting from 
any cause tends to do. But tliis cannot take place in the 
com sc of the watc'r cure. first, because its practice does 
not countenance the taking of more than one tumbler at 
a time, and insists on exercise in the intervals between 
each; and, secondly, because it is well ascertained that 
the absorption of water by the stomach is a surprisingly 
rapid procesHf “ all drinks,” accoi<lmg to Dr. Beaumont, 
“being immeihaLehj absorbed, none rcmainin" on the 
stomach.ten mimitcs after being swallowed.”* vVe heard 
a mcdi>»al jiractitioner, who had seen a csisc similar to that 
of St, Mi rtm (a perforation from the surface of the helly 
into the cavity of the stomach), say, a shoit time ago, 
“ that the siudving up of water by the coats of the stomach 
resembled the manner m which rain is taken up hy the 
buniing sands of a do,sort.” Ai^l all physiological inves¬ 
tigation proves, that the empn' stomach has amazing 
viva(;ity of functum in this particular For the rest, we 
are contented to refer again to the words of Liebig (at 
p.ge 433), that “large ciuantities of cold water increase 
the appetite,” and to the daily exhibition of this fact in 
uiir patients And we therefore contend, that that which 
fiiiguicuUthc <j}ipetite of sUmiach cannot he destructive 
of < ic. lo weie well for mankind, had they no more 
eflectiud way of destroying tlio tone of the stomach than 
by drinking water. 


4. “The Water-Cure produces Dropsy;” and, 

5. “The Water-Cure injures the Kidneys, by 
INDUCING excessive AcTION OF THEM. 

We place these opinions in juxtaposition, in order that 
the reader may form some idea of the anilities which mere 

% 


* Op. cit. p. 1)9. 
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prejudice is capable of uttering. Here are two states— 
one supi)osing a want of action in the kidneys, the other 
an excess of action in them. How, in the name of logic, 
can both acknowledge an identical cause's* Yet both are 
gravely asserted to arise from drinking water' Let ua 
endeavour to place those who hold by the retention of the 
water in the body, and those who assert its too rapid exit 
therefrom, at ease on both points. 

Two kinds of dropsy arc described by all medical writers 
on the subject; that which arises from iiifliimmatory, or 
some analogous action in the scjft of the droi)sicul collec¬ 
tion (the chest, belly, or the cells underneath the skin), 
and that which ensues upon obstruction of the circulation 
by reason of disease of the heart, the lungs, the liver, the 
spleen, or some of the large veins of the body. Of late 
years, it has been shown by Beigut,* OHEisTiaoN,t 
Gregory, t Osborne,§ Martin Solon, |1 Eayer,1I to 
* be connected in some instances with a particiilai disease 
of the kidneys, of which we shall by and by sa^ more. 
With whatever condition, however, of the dropsical part 
the disease may be allied, one fact is invarisible in tlic 
history of dropsy—viz., the diminished action of the kid¬ 
neys, and therefore the diminished quantity of fluid 
evacuated by them, a diminution of which patients in the 
water cure, we venture to say, never yet complained. 
Kcferring to the dropsy coimcctod with local inflanmiation, 
we find tlie greater number of authors attributing it to 
suppression of the perspiratioh, or of any of the natural 
sec^tions and discharges, and to the driving in any crup- 
ti'& Kcferring also to tlie dropsy dejiendent on disease 
of fhe heart, lungs, liver, &(?., we find all medical waiters 
explaining this by the stoppage of the circulation in con- 
seS^uence of obstructions m those organs, and the sub¬ 
sequent congestion of blood and effusion of its watery 
parts in some of the cavities. But in all the treatises on 
this disease, from Hippocrates** downwards, the medical 

• Reports of Medical Cases. London, 1827. 
f On Dropsy from Diseaho of the Kidiiej. Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal, vol xxxii, p. 102. 1829. 
t Edinbuigh Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xxxvi, page 315. 1831, 
g On DropMCS, &c.,&c. London, 183.5. 

11 Dei’Alhuminurie. Paris, 1838. 

( ^ Traits des Maladies dcB Items, <fcc. Paris, 1839-40. 

•* Aphorism. 3 to 7 , ot Opera,passim. 
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or the non-professiond reader will seek in vain for the 
use, or even the abuse of water as a cause. It is true that 
many of tlie older writers tortured their dromicul patients 
(who arc always thirsty) by forbidding liquids; but every 
practitioner is now well aware of the absurdity, and even 
injury of the restriction, which, however, still obtains as 
correejb with very many of the laity. Upon this erroneous 
and iiyurious notion, the opinion that “ water-drinkmg 
causes dropsy,” is calculated to play, as they who emit it 
well know. But would any educated practitioner venture, 
m a case of dropsy, to ac^ uixm such a notion, and debar 
Ills patient from as much water as he chose to drink ] We 
opine that he would be pointed at as an ignoramus, and 
scouted by his brethren for his utter want of scientific and 
jiriwitical kiujjvledge If, then, the free taking of water be 
not conducive to the increase of dropsical disease, wh^n 
the kidneys and sidn are carrying off liquids imperfectly, 
how sljpuld it iiroduce dropsy when both iJhe Haneys and 
shn a '6 acting freely j nay, caivying off more than the 
usual quantity of fluids by virtue of the exercise enjoined 
in the watci cure 1 The proposition carries absurdity on 
the face of it. ^ ^ 

But we further maintain that, in those cases wherein 
chc dropsy is attributable to oi'?truction of circulation in 
the liver, snlcen, or sweetbread, tlie copious drinking of 
water, aided by the other upiilications of the water cure, 
is a powerful agent in the,6wre of dropsy. If there be a 
diseased state which our plan of treatment is more espe¬ 
cially calculated to remove, it is to be found in that 
obstruction of the liver, and other solid organs of diges- 
tioi:,»which, in the majority of instances, gives rise to 
drop.*}. Of the removal of this obstruction wo have 
already given the rationale. And injismuch as, in the 
case before us, the dropsy is attacked in its source, and 
the toi^id liver, &c., put into action, we have good reason 
to prefer the water-treatment before that which only aims 
at stimulating tlie kidneys by all kinds of irritating 
diuretics, leaving the whole seat of the mischief in the liver 
to take its diance, or, possibly, to be deteriorated by those 
very diuretics (calomel, colchicum, squills, and so forth), 
applied to the stomach. 

This leads us to the consideration of that species of 
dropsy which is connected with the organic disorder the 
kidneys, denominated granular disease,” and described 
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l)y Bright, Christison, and others. When it is alleged 
that the water cure causes disease of the kidneys, we are 
not aware that particular allusion has been made to this 
“ granular” condition very probably they who pro¬ 
nounce the opinion never heard of such a condition. But 
as medical writers Lave never yet spoken of any other 
state of the kidneys as productive of dropsy, we ciuiclude 
that the disease in question is the one intenaed to be seen 
thmigh the haze ol prejudicial ignorance which surrounds 
this opinion. If the authors who have published on this 
subject are to be relied on (an<i they comprise the most 
respectable names in medicine), the cuuscs of the com¬ 
plaint in question are, 1, suppressed action of the skin, 
2, drinldng of sj)irituous liquors; 3, the einjiloymcnt oi 
stimulant diuretics , and, 4, courses of mercury. But none 
of them allude m any way to copious dilution with water 
as a cause. 

With regard to the sup^irmed action of the s/d?/, it can 
scarcely obtain in the water cure, \Nliore the increcuHed 
action of that important suriacc forms a jTominent feature, 
and wherein sweating is a principal agent. On this last, 
indeed, Dr. Osbornk places his greatest reliance in the 
cure of dro])sy;* asserting that, “sweating being accom- 
plished, the disease, if Ifbe from complications, never fails 
to be, removed.” t 

Neither do sjyf'iitmm hqnors figure in the water cure, 
which may, therefore, qrioad be declared ^iltless ol 
causing renal dropsy. Why do not our medical brethren, 
who utter warnings about water and dropsy, raise thoir 
voices on tlie subject of sjnnts and dropsy 1 for all the 
writers above cited speak of spirit-drinking as the® most 
fertile cause of this kind of dropsical disorder, whicli, 
ac‘cording to Dr. Bright, destroys not less than five 
hundred persons annually alone. 

Then as regards the employment of stimulant diuretics^ 
they enter not into the simple pharmacopoeia of the Water 
Cure. Dr. Osborne states, that these medifjincs, as squills, 
cream of tartar, and even the diuretic salts, are not guilt¬ 
less in contributing to the production of this disease of the 
kidney; and that by over-stimulating the kidneys, they 
become the means of stopping the urinary se(jrction, and 
inducing the renal disease and its consequences.!!; And Dr, 


♦ Op. cit. p. 44. 


f Ib. p. 61. 


$ Tb, p. 34, 
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Gregory, in his report of cases,* saj’s, “that the most 
remarkable diminutions in the urinary secretions took 
j)laee after iJie adminutration of squills arid cream, of 
tartar, ” evidently pointin'? to their effect in exasperating 
the malady. Farther, in quoting these authors, it is neces- 
biiry to remark that they speak ol the “stimulant diuretus,” 
and particularize some of them as above. The laical 
reader will understand the Ibrec of tliis when he loams 
thut diuretics are classed by physicians into the “aqueous” 
and the “ stiiniilant,” the latter including the saline, 
the acrid, the oleaginoui, &c.t It is not jirobable that 
aceuiate writers should have passed over the “aqueous” 
diuretics had they boon detectable as a source of dropsy 
from the cause in question ^ the ratlicr as, besides simple 
water, those include the infusion of simple herbs and 
giains, eopiij^sly imbibed. So that, taking auth(*rity of a 
high eharacl'T, that terrible agent, water, doivs not produce 
dj’upHV so fioqiiently as those pleasant medicines, squill, 
colehif^im, &c. 

Lastly, a reviewer in the Edinburgh Medical and Sur¬ 
gical JournidX (supposed to be Professor Christison), 
accuses mercury ot causing diseased kidney leading to 
dropsy, and alludes to Dr. llLArKWALL’s ol^servations to 
the same cfToet. He says—“ deeded examples, not 

more, we have seen, in wlneli I’o doubt could be entertained 
as to the inffucucc of tins mineral in producing the morbid 
degeneration of the kidney JMereiiry seems in this case 
to act very much like otliA excessive stimulants, and by 
ovcr-excitmg the ghindular part of the Iddncys, to lay the 
Ibundaiioii of the morbid ihangc” Sir Astley Cooper 
fils« *la3^,cs “lercury as a not inlrequent cause of drojjsy of 
tlie ^>clly, speaking of it m that agency as “by no means 
an cxtraordmaiy case ”§ 

Still, we have nothing of water in all this; and mercury 
is assuredly no part of the water cure. The fact is, and 
educated medical men know it, that when a large (juantity 
of water is introduced into the circulation, it passes off by 
the skin in the shape of sweat, if external heat he applied; 
or by the kidneys, if the surface be kept cool, this being a 
process of filtering only, and unaccompanied % the stiniu- 

♦ Edinburgh Med. and Surg. .Toumal, supra. 

* f Pcicira’s Elements of Materia Mcdica, vol. i. p. 200. % 

I No. cxxviii. p. 196. § baucet, April 23, 1824. 
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lation which marks the ox)eration of saline and acrid 
diuretics, whose aim is to force the kidneys at the expense 
of other or^i^ns. It requires no depth of reflection to 
conclude which is the more likely to hryig on renal dropsy. 
We may add, by way of rider, that Dr. Copland enume¬ 
rates “the drastic operation of purgatives” among the 
causes of dropsy;* but does not place copious dilution in 
the list. 


6. “ The Watee Cube causes Eheumatism.” 

If BO, the dogma on which Hommopathy is based, and 
which asserts that the same remedy which cures will cause 
a disease, is correct. For in no complaint hitherto sub¬ 
mitted to the water cure are its (surative 'cfl'ccts mort' 
decided, and even surprismg, than in rheumatism, whether 
acute or chronic. But the comfortable prejudices ih favoiu 
of abimdancc of flannel, a wildcniess of fir, and the 
atmosphere of ovens, stamps the promulgation of this dread 
of rheumatism with the only ingenuity that it can faiily 
claim ; for daily and hourly experience leave it without <i 
vestige of foundation. To obtain rheumatism by the joint 
operation of cold imd niofcturc, two conditions are neces 
sary; first, that the individual should be predisposed by a 
certain irritative condition of the digestive organs, espociallj 
the liver, and of the nervous jiystem, secondly, that eva¬ 
poration of the moistuie from the surface of tlie body should 
be unimpeded, and the individual m a state of rest. Pjiu’c 
a man with sound digestive organs between damp sheets, 
covered by dry blanxets and counterpane, and leti tJic 
whole be arranged so as to forbid the passage of air under 
neath the beddothes, and it is altogether impossible for 
him to become rheumatic. In such cases, the warmth of 
the body quickly transforms the damp of the sheets into 
vapour, which, being confined about the skin, engenders an 
atmosphere warm enough to satisfy the most comfort- 
loving matron in the community. More than this; the 
consequence is not rheumatism, even when there is the 
predisposition in the digestive orpns; witne^ stage- 
coachmen and postboys, wo invariably suffer their under¬ 
coat to be well soaked with rain before they put on the 


* Dictionary, p. 627. Art. Dropsy of the JMomen. 
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upper dry one kept in rcscr^^c; and who, although given 
to those ways which irritate the digestives, neither get cold 
nor rheumatism by this proceeding. The like applies to the 
well-known habit of the Highland shepherds, of wringing 
their under-garment out of cold water, and covering all 
with a dry coat, as the hast means of keeping ihernseh'es 
w<wm, when they sleep on the mountain side; yet they 
are not celebrated for their abstinence from whisky, nor 
for attacks of rheumatism. All that is required is, that 
evaporation of the damp clothing by the passage of air 
should be avoided; expcMciico teaches this, and the reason 
of it should be evident to every medical man. 

On the other hand, let a man’s stomach and bowels be 
maintained m a state of irritation by purgatives ; let him, 
more jiarticularly, be in the habit of taking minute or 
large doses of mercury or iodine, it will be found how 
readily lie takes rheumatism even by exposure to cold air, 
not t'xAiention the dampness that is its usual concomitant 
in tlii.s island. Yet pack the same man m damp sheets, 
and keep all but his face h(‘rmeti('ally excluded from the 
air, and though he were brimful of the results of mercury, 
lie nms no more risk (not as much in the ultimate) of 
becoming rheumatic by it than if he were in a bed heated 
by half a dozen warmingqiaiis ft is mere idleness to deny 
this without experience; we have sejm the fact scores of 
times, we have never seen rheumatism ensue on such 
treatment; and wc take ]^‘ave to doubt whether the per¬ 
sons with this rheumatic crotchet in their heads have ever 
tried or sc'eii tried the wet sheet, or anv other portion of 
the water cure. Would tliey desire to iiave other medical 
auiii rity than ours for the harmlcssness of cold water and 
daniii clothes 1 Dr. Hererden, the first physician of his 
day, says:— 

“In England, few make any doubt of the great danger 
attending wet rooms and damp clothes or beds. Is this 
opinion founded upon experience which has been suffered 
to grow up and get strength merely for want of bang 
examhied / If wo inquire into the arguments in favour of 
this notion, we shall hardly find any other than the random 
conjectures of the sick about the cause of their illness, or 
than their artfully substituting this origin of it instead of 
some other, which they arc unwdllmg to own. I h^dly 
know a distemper, of which at different times I ha« not 
been told that it was occasioned by lying in a damp bed or 
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by sitting in a wet room; and yet I do not Tcmw any one 
v>hich w-dl certainly he produced hy ilvese causes; and 
people frequently expose tnemselves to such causes without 
suflering any ill effects. . . . It is a common practice 
m certain disorders to go to bed at night with the legs or 
arms wrapped in linen cloth soaked in Malvern water; so 
that the sheets will be m many placies as wet as they can 
boj and 1 have hnown time patients and their hed-fdloirb 
receive no harm from a continuance of thispractwe for 
many months, l^or can it be said that the Mdvcni wat(jr 
is more mnocent than other wat(tr might be, on account ol 
any ingredients with which it is impregnated; for tJj£ 
Malvern water is purer than that of any other spiings in 
England^ which I ever examined or heard of. 

“Is it the coldness of wet linen which is feared? hut 
shirts and sheets, colder than any unfrozen Vater can be, 
tiro safely worn and lain in by many persons, who, during 
a hard frost, neither warm their beds nor theit shirts. 
Or does the danger lie in the dampness ? But then how 
comes it to pass tliat a warm or cold bath and long fomen 
tatiuns can be used without the destiiictiou of those that 
use them ? Or is it from both together ? Yet we liave 
long heard of the thickness and continuance of the cold 
logs in the north-west (A England, but have never yet 
been told of any certain ill ellect which they have u]»oii 
those who live in them.”* 


7. “The Crisis induced ry the Water Cure is 

DANUEROUS.” 

A writer in the Quarterly Review for December, 1842, 
clubs this “ word of fear” with the last named, prophesying 
that “the water cure will flounsh until some wrsou of 
note is crippled by a rheumatic fever or dead from a 
(;arbuE|^|y| The emploment of this term “ carbuncle ” as 
indicaiwof the crisis, lays bare either the gross ignorance 
of thd^riter on the subject of the water cui-e, since he 
gives it as the only critical result, or the dishonesty of his 
purpose in thus attempting to fix a formidable name on 
the agglomeration of two or three simple boils. Let us 
inquire what “carbuncle” really is, and what the water 
boi^eally is. 


0 


• Medic»l Traaiactions, vol. ii. 
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“Carbuncle,” says Dr CorLANi),* * * § “lias very gcuorally 
been confounded with malignant pustule.” This is so true, 
that, putting aside non-proicssional persons, who evidently 
attacli the idea of mortification, &c., to the tenn (on 
whi(;h account \fe presume the reviewer employs it), we 
venture to say that seven out of ten medical men, il asked 
to define carbuncle, would call it “a mahf/nant tumouT.^' 
Tlic author just cited ofiers a distinction bctw’ecn carbuntde 
and common boil by representing tlie latter as “ having 
only a single opening, being smallei and more conical, and 
by scveial appcariBg in succession.” No\v, although the 
critical boil of the water cure sometimes (by no means 
alw^ays, nor even in the majority of iiKstamses) has more 
openings than one, and is not so conical nor narrow-bascil 
as a single ordinary lniil, yet it agrees witli the aceount of 
this last in#appearing in more than one pl.icc To recon¬ 
cile the discrejiancy, and to fix the true character of tlie 
water boil, we beg to refer, Jirst, to the o])mions*of 
DurTWiTiiEN-t and Kvyer,! who describe carbuncle as “a 
tumour fonned by the conglomeration and eonfluenoo of 
w'veral boils ” secomU//, to the tacts annoiuK'cd by Di. 
(hiAJGiE^ - VIZ, carbuncle “is accomiiamed by siclaiess, 
languor, restlessness, and sleeplessness; tliat the patient 
geiieially siiHers much headiu he end thirst, and his tongue 
].s loaded with a tluch, brown ury fur; that he generally 
loathes food, and in some cases vomits more than once; 
that he raves, faints, &c., &c , and lastfy^ to the jnedis- 
posing causes of carbuncVi, wliich arc laid down by Dr 
Copland, II as consisting in “high, rich, or gross living 
with insuflieicut exercise, a full, gross habit of body, and 
neglect of personal cleanliness”—causes wdiich, lie says, 
“] only predispose, but even more directly produce it.” 

Il so happens that the water-cure boil is never accom¬ 
panied by the constitutional syniptoms above recited by 
Craicie ; the patient loses neither sleep nor appetite; 
there is no disorder of the tongiie, nor, by any chance, 
any vomiting, and delirium and fainting are circumstances 
although unknown in its history. If any of the patients 

* Dictionary of Practical Medicine, p. 1056. Art. Furuncular 
Ihseases. 

+ Lectures in the Lancette Frart^aise for March, 1833. 

I Theoretical and Piactical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, 
traushted by K. Willi.s, p. 549. ^ 

§ Elements and Practice of Physic, vol. i. p. 640. H Loc. cit. 
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treated by us at Malvern, who have had the crisis of boils, 
will assert that any one, or all of these symptoms of car¬ 
buncle, usually BO called, accompanied such cnsis in their 
persons, we are ready to give up the point, and allow that 
the water-cure boil is of the genuine carbuncle species, 
and of a dangerous character. In the meantime, as the 
like cause generally produces the like effect, and as t^e 
boil induced by our treatment does not produce the same 
symptoms as the “ carbuncle” of authors, we are justified 
in denouncing the dishonest motive displayed in attaching 
that much-feared name to it. ^ 

' Further, it so happens that the water-cure boil, so far 
from being connected with “high, rich, and gross living, 
with insufficient exercise, with gross habit of body, or with 
neglect of personal cleanliness,” as is the case with the 
“ ciirbuncle” of authors, appears, after strict kit nutritious 
dieting, abundant exercise, diminution of morbid fulness 
of 'habit, and most assurcrtly, after no neglect of personal 
cleanliness, if water applied in all manners can clcj-n the 
human sldn, or purify the human frame. The identity of 
true carbuncle with the water boil thus fails in the com- 
iiarison of causes, as well as of symptomatic effects, neither 
licing traceable to the like causes, nor marked by the like 
results. Where, then, is iJie honest motive in maintaining 
their identity ? 

The only point in which they agree is the formation of 
more than one opening, in which case they also agree in 
the more extended base and leSTi conical shape than in an 
ordinary boiL But as we said, this is an occasional occur¬ 
rence only; in very many instances, none but single boils 
are produced, to which it would be as fair to attach 
the name and attributes of “carbuncle,” as to the Idrgcr 
.species alluded to. What then is the genuine water boil, 
about which such a hubbub is made % It is a conglomcra 
tion of several simple boils, and in so far, according to 
Dupuytren’s and Kayer’s definition, a carbuncle; but 
inasmuch as these are generated in, and are indeed the 
sipials of, a body cleansed of its grossness and impurities 
after weeks or months of wholesome diet, exercise, and 
watery applications, and not of a body in all the flush of 
dietetic imquities, these congregated boils have neither 
tin^arbunculur discharge, nor are accompanied by the 
and dangerous constitutional symptoms attendant 
on the genuine carbuncular inflammation. Inasmuch, too, 
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as the danger of an external diseased point is in exact 
proportion with the condition of the stomach, and other 
vital orpns within, and these arc invariably put into order 
before the appearance of a crisis of boils, the reason where¬ 
fore these latter induce no constitutional derangement, 
and are therefore attended with no danger, whilst the 
“carbuncle” of authors is, will be clear to the reader 
The water boil of the most extensive land is only a 
“carbuncle” in the arrangement of the several boils which 
form it; in all other particulars it is no more a carbuncle 
than an ephemeral pim^e on the nose is Nor is there 
any reason why persons,•great or small, should be “ dead 
from it,” as the sapient Quarterly reviewer somewhat 
gleefully anticipates. 

Let it be understood, however, that we by no means 
class ourseli^s with those practisers of the water cure who 
^ appear to (onsider a erms of boils essential, and who, 
therefore, are much given to stimulate the system without 
pre(;isa measurement of its capabilities. Let it be further 
undei -^tood, that were we bent upon such coarse practice, 
there is scarcely more than one case in twenty in which it 
is pfji>sible to induce the crisis in question. Of upwards of 
live hundred patients who have been under treatment at 
Malvtm, not more than twenty-j:wo have had an eruption 
of bolls—largo, small, or coi‘giomerated. But we can 
truthfully aver, that not one of these was dcjirived of an 
hour’s sleep, nor dcbaiTcd the usual exercise and diet for 
a single day; and, as we «aid before, there is no reason 
why they should be, if sufficient measurement of the con¬ 
stitutional powers of the individual be made throughout 
the iirogress of the case, and common sense wdth simple 
nu iffs take' the place of mystifying practice with complex 
mca.i^, when boils make their appearance. 

But how does it happen that the public have only boils 
and “carbuncles” held up in terrorem —that species of 
crisis which is the most mrely obtained ? We think this 
(juestion has been answered in the preceding pages. Yet 
it were well that the reader should fiirther learn that 


other crises exist to which neither the formidable prestige 
nor name of “carbuncle” can, even by perversion, be 
appended. 

Tlicre is the simple efflorescence of the skin, which is apt 
to occur in females. 

There is also a scattered and itching eruption of pimples 
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Bcj^cely above the level of the skin, which is not an 
infrequent temiinatioii of nervous cases. 

Thcic is the crisis of an attack of fever of a few days’ 
duration, a very desirable ending of inveterate byiiochon- 
driasis. 

There is the critical sweating^ mfi the eradnfion of 
glutinous acid^ and sometimes fetid matter^ and there is 
a crisis of diarrhoea. 

Any of these is much more frequently met with, in the 
treatment of chionic disease, than the boiH, the appear¬ 
ance of which depends quite iis piucli on the constitution 
of the individual fis on the appliances of the water cure, 
for, as we have said, in some constitutions it is impossible, 
do what one will, to iiroducc this last-named species of 
onsis. 

Tiie principles and the facts of the crisis puiy be thus 
summed up:— 

Whenever an organ or series of organs, in the ^tate of 
morbid i‘xcitcmeut, which is present m acute and chronic 
disease, is placed, by art, m a condition to coht ofl' that 
excitement, the act is announced by a change in some other 
organ, or senes of organs. 

iliis change is a crisis. 

The nature and ainount^of thih change, as well as of the 
organs in which it takes place, de])eiid on the constitution 
of the mdividiml, the nature and amount of the means 
employed, and the piirt to which they arc applied. 

But as this change never takes place until the organ first 
diseased has cast olf its moibiil excitement, the change 
alluded to, i.e., the crisis, does not itself relieve the former, 
but is a signal tliat it lists relieved itself; in tlio same 
manner that tears do not bring relief to the mind, bul are 
a iign that relief has been brought. It is for tins restson 
that a crisis of some sort is desirable; it is an evidence of 
good iiaving been effected. 

Still as, mer all, the crisis is itself a morbid state, it is 
desirable to produce it on some organ not immediately and 
strongly connected with the central vital parts—the stomach 
and bowels, brain, &c. 

For the same reason, a crisis appearmg, it is unneces¬ 
sary and imprudent to urge the means 'with the view of 
incj^sing its amount. It is a sign of relief, and should 
i'S?*!^cpted as such simply 

Now, the processes of the Water Cure place the pri- 
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marily diseased parts in a state to cast off their excitement, 
they further tend to make the skin (an or^au not iiiiiue- 
diately involving the great cejitral organs) the reciiucnt of 
that morhid excitement; and it remains for the practitioner 
to regulate tlie amount of this new excitement or nuta¬ 
tion, not suffciing boils, eruption, Sweat, to tax the 
powers of the patient beyond the requirements of the 
case.' 

When the malady consists simply in the retention of 
some evacuation, and is not of such standing as to have 
vitiated the circulating blcfid, the restoration of the cvaciia- 
4ion is in itself a entical act, and no change in any other 
organ is likely or desirable The caiiy stages of constipati'd 
liowels, of retained lyontlily flow, or of suppiessed jiei’hpi- 
lation, come niidei this categoiy. 

When also^uhc organic ronstitntion of the individual is 
of a Mvid (ii.iracter, and the disease of the internal oigan 
nf commiatucly short duration, this last is found not 
iiiifre-jiViitiy to throw itself on some other iiitcinul organ 
which vloes not so much involve the centre of life , then is 
there nil inh.'ual crisis. This has bi'Cn instanced m the 
. a})pcaian(»i of loose bowels after imtated stomach aiul 
liver, winch being more important parts, have their disease 
ctiiiic I oil by the lower bowel, a #>art of intimtely less im- 
purtaiice to the mdividiial’s liP The same apiilies to the 
pouring oft* by the kidneys of acid and saline matters, as 
sometimes is the case. 

Tims the crisis cflectcd b^ the Water Cure occurs either 
on the skin, the lower bowel, or tlie kidneys—the parts 
whu h hill ture, when she is allowed to terminate disease by 
her qjvn tfibris, chooses for the same purpose. In doing 
tliih, the practitioner of the Water Cure only follows 
' Natuie, but to hear the hue and cry about the crisis, one 
might imagme such an act had never been perpetrated by 
Nature, or assisted by Art, before the time when Pricssiiiti! 
developed his mode of treatment. Yet it would perhaps 
be difticult to find a subject in the whole range of medicine 
whicli has engaged tlic attention of so many emine.iit medi¬ 
cal writers, from Hippocrates,* to Cullen, t IIiohter,+ 

a 

* Opera €d. Vander Linden, t i. etjmsim. 

f Works by Thompson, v. i. p. 593. 

$ Die Specicllc Therdpie, b. i. p. 57. 
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Frank,* HiLDENBRAND,t Kreyssig,! who all insist on 
the importance of acting upon the broad hint given by 
Nature for her own relief. And the crises emiinerated l)y 
all authors are precisely those wc have alluded to, not 
excepting the terrible boih whiidi our medical brethren 
would fain make the world believe had never been 
heard of. 


II. 

a 

PROPOSITIONS ON Till-. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE * 
OF THE WATER CURE. 


I. A series of unnatural symptoms constitutes a disease 

II. This disease is referable to a morbid**eonditioii of 
Boine of the textures of the body. 

III. All disease is originally acute; that is to ‘s^y, the 
symptoms arc more or less rapid and i)Tessing in their 
character, and more or Jess characterized by fever. 

IV. Acute disease is the efibrt of the morbid organ or 
organs to throw off their disorder upon some less impor 
taut organ or organs. Thus, acute inflammation of the 
liver, stomach, or lungs,* causes iever, that is, an eflort 
to throw the mischicl on the skin, the bowels, or the 
kidneys. 

V. If, from the great extent of the mischief to be throw'ii 
off, and the feeble constitution, acquired or natural, of the 
imlividual, this eflort is not successful, the Iw^dy dies from 
exhaustion. 

VI. If this effort be only partially successful, mo^e or 
less of the internal mischief remains, but gives rise to 
sMoptomsof a less rapid and pressing and more iieniument 
character. These symptoms then constitute a chronic 
disi'aae 

VII. Excejit in the case of accidents to the limbs, we 
know of no disease which is not essentially internal. Skin 
diseases arc invariably connected with disease of some in 
ternal organs, especially the stomach and bowels—and aro 


• Do Curandia Homimim Morbis, v. i. p. 56. 

.j^iihtitntioneB practico-medicae, v. i. n, 66. 

clopad; Wdi leibucb der Modcciii,Wiascnichaftcn, b. 8, p.646. 
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rcgiilnicd in tlicir cLaractor and intensity thereby. This is 
60 true, thill* wliero tlioro is a skin disease, the ensjs 
offcctod by tlie Wiiter ciiro invariably takes pluec on the 
{ 3 p( It wlieie it exists. 

VTTl. Acnfr dincase, t]iPii,is the violent effort ofmtomal 
and vibil oii^ans to east then* inisehief on oxtoinal and less 
uu]jo]doiit oriiiiii-s. 

lx the onfoohlcil effort of the same 

f>re;iiiis to the s-oiie end J 

X Jbit iis, iioiu the |iinmislied power of tlic constitu¬ 
tion, tins is always unSleetnid, the inoihid state ot tJie 
oilmans tends const iiitly toiviirds disor^^am/nlion, or what 
IS cidlcd urtjania tZ/m/sc. Tins is more eeiiamly the case, 
if the (tri<;MiiLl (!ms; s of the malady arc at work. 

X!. ]>JM tln>icloic, IS rttra/ti(' wJien the ]iiwer of the 
sv-dem IS sninen'Litiv sooni; to throw the morbid action 
ti( J!i .i^inoK' T h'ss i!n]iortiint oriiiin 

Ahf I hsc.ee is invhvahU' when tlic power in (]neption is 
infiitirh 'lit, hir Llie last nanif'd puii)o.-,e, and iv hen it Inis 
liC('>P(. tliat ]s, wlieu a elian^c ol siruetiire Iras 

taken place. 

X(! 1 Kiom these, premise,s it billows, tliat the, aim of 
Ki'iciiL' tic.dinent .should bt ^ ‘ nd the development of 
the jioM c? ol 111 i .system, iind ii,^ v,lIorts to lid its Vital jiarts 
of hid 


XJV. That mischicr invaiiably consists in the retention 
>t an unn.itui'id qnanlity*ol blood in tbcin, to the dctri- 
iiicui ot oiherj'artrtof thcor«ani.sm—aictcntion commonly 
kiioinibylhc unns acidc influx>nniion^ I'hwnic injlaoh 
hiKfi 0/, .ind ' 

IS'' fn endeavourin'; to developc the powers of the 
systin:, live dLssi])alion of this mffamniatiou or coni'estion 
must lie lonstiiiith kept in view, as the end of vhich the 
conslitntional cfiovls arc the nican,s. 

XV L Ihit as th(‘ circAiliitiou ol the blood everywhere 
is innhr tlie inlincncc of the .sj'stein of nerves, tlie power 
<md ellorts of these last ai'c e,s.<«entjally to be strengthened, 
in Older to dis.-5ipate the mtlammation or congestion re¬ 
ferred to. 

XVJl. Curative treatment is therefore made thi*ough 
the in.st iiinientabiy of the nervoii.s s\,stem. _ 

XVIll, Violent and sudden stimulation of the nejJWB^ 
SY»'«tciu of the mternal orgau.s is invariably followcu by 
exhaudtioii and increased mllammation and congestionr 

2g 
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Iloiifo the impropriety of alcoliulio and medionial stiniu- 
hiits, 

Xl!^. But the gradual and judiciously-regulated sliuiu- 
lation’ of the nervous ,syst(;in, accorduig to tlie oriiamc 
pt»w(jrfe, conduces to tlie deniopment and of 

its strfjngtli 

XX, This stimulation is the more sti'ady and (‘oilaiu m 
its ri'sults the muie iiiinersally it is applied to tlu' >/it/ 
uciu'ons system. " ] 

XXI To the external skin, th|refore, and to 1 lie mtei' 
iial skin (as reiu’eseiited by all rue lining meiubr.nies of 
the lungs and digestive orgaiiM, tins stimulation should be 
ajiplied, lliosc }>aits eoiitamnig tlie largest portion of t!i(‘ 
nervous systi m sjnead thiougli tlii'in. 

XXII /Veer (ur ajiplied to tin lungs, and 

■water ap^dicd to the digestive oigaiis, aiul appliid t 
the external skm, liiliil this hitmitarn of stimid.iliou and 
strengthening riioM eflec liiallv '"i 

XXm Iuitii<‘i as tliat ]>orti()n ol tin nia unis SNdeiu 
(the brain and sinnnl (‘oid) m vvliidi the will le-ade,-, 
reijiiires the develojnnent of it^ ])ov\(‘is, cauevi," et tin' 
limbs is leipusite, tlie stimulation ol the air, dut, and 
water, aiding theieto 

XXIV J’rUK W A I I'll, J*T IlL Ain, Vl.OI’l i" <mM, '.I 
ritOUljAlM) I XMlCIsr, ARX 'ini' OKI VI A< 1 M',- 1\ 
Erm'i'iNv! 'inn itko on insi \sk nv vioui. lun 
NA'l’UUVL KITOUTS Ol TTTF I’.OUV, TllUOe’eil 'I IlF TX^l'l!) 
MEXTAiaTY OF 'I’llM NlillV ol s SY.urLiVI 

XXV. Jn tul pt'E ArronrioNrai \r oi 'i nr -1 ou.xt', 

ACClUiDOlt TO TllF 1 0\\ I OF THE COX,^ ri’l l/l'IOX -WO 
THE J'lJVSFS OF THSFVSl', AS ASniiltTAlNEn UY AIIXVTE 
ISlEDrcAE EXAAHXATJOX, IHIX.US'I’S THE MTEXTlllO AM) 
THE S\FE PRACTICJ; OF 'i'llE W VTEU Cl KE 




XXVi. As the stfcjiidheiimg of the svslem hy tlfO regu¬ 
lated stimulating ol tlie nervous system i.-. the ukmus, so 
tlie throwing olt disease liy moie important on less impor¬ 
tant oigans by that aeqiiiied streiigtli, is the end ol that 
]»ra(tice 

XXVII. During the eflbrts of the system thus aroused 
for so beneficial an end, if agents arc em])loyed vvhicii 
divert tliose efforts and tend to centre stimiiiiih on the 
JUii^important orgmis, augmented mischief is the certain 
rosii*.^ Such agents are to be found in alcoholic and 
Tsodicinal stimulants, applied to the internal skin and 
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jKTvr.s ; in liot mid iiDpnrc air applied to the external shm 
mi<l neii<‘!i, mul in exciting and fiictitions pliMHines and 
anvjiiua caiorf apiilied tu tlie great centic of the nerves- the 
br.iin 

XXYTTI. Thes(“ and the mal-a/jporiimmeut^ of the 
stiiiiiilalion included lll^vatc^, air, diet, and exereise, give 
il^a*'to Ihe oiilv “Dangers of tin* Water (!ure” 

\XL\ The pio]M*i .ippoitioriineiit of the stimulation in 
ipa j-tjo'i, 01 iL;iii.des and iiaintains a steady eilort of the 
,stern u» sav<* its \ rial ^its, at the expense of parts \\hieli 
imt'lieate life less iiiiniedAitely. 

XXX The result of this effoit is shown m one of the 
follow iinr ways ], 'fliu re (‘siahhsliment of ohstriieted and 
si'inne'."! d *-<*(!( lions*- l', ]ii the elimiindion ot diseased 
inattt I ^ thi^iiijii the liowi'ls, kidne^vs, or ikiii , li. In the 
fctoiiii IK'U I i eitinai action ol some SOI t on the skill * 

\ \\i ,1(11 lesiilt t*onstit!il(‘s the Crisis of the 

Wm AS (-1 l,r 

^ X.*Xil The CiiMs hdug the result of tin* ‘Ati'iiisie^ 
i s ,i s of i* ' dll leLMiits to In* Yii'wed i.h the of 

tin'll r( in I, lint as 111 ' ///s/y a//if///of their relnd. 

> ' ’Vllt Still, as. dunij.' lie* iiisis, the tendency liom 
,j ( ' -Dili t(/ ihc ixtcit.a oi';an> 'I^ most stiong, it is 

01 o Til,)! I u' ii-'H til oTd tin* < auscs winch act in 
il.'.r i! 'i: :!i> iMi'li. aid 111 I'coii.' idiatnig tlicmischiet 

oil the Jiilci li.il }' Ul^ 

XXXLV At the same tmu tin* icmlejicy in ]H»iut heing 
tlu'u 4 ’ aj’i\ "stahlislu*-!, it is not m-cissaiy To siiinnlate 
rhe I'll ill I la I'l.it diieclio.i, rind all tieatinent 

I ’' (jiM!,,'' ' lin li -ill i \' 11 ■ il.dioii in coidingly ceases 
''\XV A tiisis heMi'j; the c^ideiiee of ciiie of the 
II, I !.d discrise, //o j'r' n/AirCT oj Oh lattir /s Ut be oppee- 
iH (UbJ, (he moi'buf CHV'if s nre r<((p(>l(eci 

XXXVI. It IS, howa*vcj, possible,and in a gieatiiimibi'i 
of (iisis liii])]H‘ns, tiiat e,oin]ilete re<oveiy liom disease 
IS elh'eted l>y a slow progress, witliout any pcrceptililc 
evidciiec iTi'a ciisis, oillier external oi luterual. 

* T')! tlic vaiioii'^ kiiKb of (aitnal action, «cc i\hut has been abcvc 
fclaicdi on the siihjooi ol the eiiscs ul the Water Cure, 
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